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Che History of the American Church. 


LTistory of the American Episcopal Church from the Planting of the 
Colonies to the End of the Civil War. By S. D. McConne t, D.D. 
New York. 1890. 


HIS is certainly a brilliant work. The reader who opens 
its pages will not willingly lay down the book till its last 
page is reached. The short, incisive sentences, the skilful 
arrangement of details, the philosophical insight and critical 
acumen everywhere apparent, make this volume eminently 
readable, and will give it a permanent place in our ecclesiastical 
literature. Where so much is done so extraordinarily well, it 
is almost ungenerous to notice defects. We would not refer 
to them at all were it not quite within the author's power to 
remove them in subsequent issues of a work, new editions of 
which will be called for again and again. Already some of 
these inaccuracies in dates have been corrected on a fly-leaf. 
Others remain; and while often not affecting the writer’s argu- 
ment or his inferences, they are still a blemish in a work of 
exceptional excellence. This tendency to carelessness in mat 
ters of dates and names and detail is apparent again and again 
throughout the work; but even these infelicities in the treat- 
ment of his theme cannot destroy the interest and value of this 
clever and fascinating volume. It is, however, evident that with 
the removal of these defects the worth of the work as an au- 
thority would be greatly enhanced. 
It is to be regretted that so able a writer as Dr. McConnell 
should seem to overlook the fact— long since recognized by 
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scholars, but of late proved beyond peradventure ! — that the 
planting of this country by English adventurers was the outcome 
of the struggle between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome, as well as between the English and the Spanish crowns 
and courts. The strife was for the possession of a share at 
least of the Western World, first seen by Cabot sailing under 
the flag of S. George; and in this struggle Church and State 
went hand in hand. 

The story of the establishment of the English colonies and 
the English Church within the territory then claimed by Spain 
forms one of the most interesting chapters of the annals of 
modern times. It is of no littke moment that we as a nation 
can trace our spiritual and political lineage to Cabot and to 
Englana’s Church and Crown rather than to Spain and Rome. 
The Latin communities of the New World — Mexico and the 
South American republics — may properly recognize in Spain 
and Rome the sources of their being and their faith, We owe 
our national existence and our Catholic being, our free institu- 
tions and our historic past, to the mother-land, whence our sires 
came forth, knowing no peace with Spain “‘ beyond the line.”? 
It is due to this attitude of England toward Spain and the 
Papacy that we exist as a free and independent people to-day. 


The bold assertion of prerogative in Queen Elizabeth’s reply to 
the Spanish ambassador, to the effect that England would not 
recognize or allow the Pope’s claim to “ enfeoff” Spain with the 
sovereignty of the Indies, and would resist to the death the 
attempts of the Spaniards to interfere with English merchants 
or adventurers who might wish to trade or settle in the New 
World, but echoed the people’s determination. The utter in- 


1 I refer to the revelations from the Spanish archives, for the first time placed 
within the reach of English students in Mr. Alexander Brown’s Zhe Genesis of 
the United States, lately published in two noble octavo velumes, by Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company, of Boston and New York. The Simancas Papers, originally written 
in cipher, and kept for centuries in the strictest secrecy, give the story of our early 
settlement by our English forefathers as viewed from a Spanish standpoint. Mr. 
Brown’s Genesis of the United States is unquestionably the most valuable, as it is the 
latest, contribution to American history of the age. 

2 In the year 1493 a bull, issued by Pope Alexander VI., assigned the ownership 
of the western hemisphere to the united kingdom of Castile and Arragon. Ip 
order not to interfere with a previous grant, made by a bull of Pope Eugenius IV., 
in 1438, to the Crown of Portugal, an imaginary /:e was supposed to be drawn from 
pole to pole a hundred leagues west of the Azores, and all discoveries to the east of 
this line were assigned to Portugal, and all to the westward were given to Spain. 
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difference of the Spanish Government to all demands for the 
redress of wrongs inflicted on English traders and sailors, 
although subjects of a friendly power, kept alive this spirit of 
hostility toward Spain, and excited a desire for revenge that 
animated every English heart. It was in consequence of this 
sentiment that the efforts for discovery and settlement in the 
Western World, undertaken by the English in the last half of 
the sixteenth century, became acts of faith. Men went forth to 
find new homes and found new empires beyond the sea for their 
native England, not merely from a love of adventure, but in- 
spired with a spirit of devotion to the reformed Catholic faith of 
their native land, and having in mind the purpose of enlarging 
the Kingdom of CHRIST at the expense and to the discom- 
fiture of false and treacherous Rome. 

The very log-books, manifests, invoices, bills of lading, of the 
age began with the invocation of the Sacred Name. The 
Church’s Matins and Evensong, said on shipboard and at the 
journey’s end on shore, kept alive in these wanderers’ minds 
the memory of the faith they had learned in parish church and 
by their mother’s side at home. The priest sailed with his 
people; the shepherd would not be separated from his flock. 
Even those who in these days of ours would be deemed free- 
booters — the buccaneers, the slave-traders— recognized no 
treaty-obligations, no comity, no peace, with Spain, — the nation’s 
political and religious rival for the possession of the West. 
Hawkins, Cavendish, Drake, carried chaplains with them on 
their hazardous voyages, and numbered among the men of 
blood who made up their motley crews not a few sturdy Church- 
men, who dared to die by the rack or amid the flames of the 
auto-da-fé, or chafe away life in chains and slavery, rather than 
deny the faith of England’s reformed Church. It was by these 
daring adventurers that the conflict was waged which has made 
us the people of the United States, — sons of English sires, — 
and has given us as our heritage Magna Charta, which is not of 
Rome (for Pope Innocent III. condemned Magna Charta), but of 
England’s “ Holy Church;” nor Magna Charta alone, but the 
English Constitution, the English Bible, the English Book of 
Common Prayer. Charles Campbell, in his admirable History 
of Virginia, is quoted by Mr. Alexander Brown! as asserting 
that Spain made no claim to Virginia, and consequently was 

1 The Genesis of the United States, i. p. 43. 
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not concerned in the efforts of Church and State to found both 
Church and Commonwealth in the Virgin’s land. “Had she 
set forth any title to Virginia,” Campbell proceeds, “ Gondamar 
would not have failed to urge it, and James I. would have been 
probably ready to recognize it.” But Campbell forgets that 
the issue with Spain and Rome had been made, and the right 
of England to colonize and Christianize the Western World had 
been maintained both in theory and in deed, long prior to the 
degenerate days of the British “‘ Solomon.” The English people, 
with a voice that could not be mistaken, had denied the right of 
Spain, by virtue of a papal bull, to monopolize the territory and 
the treasures of the New World. 

The English Church had already made a lodgement there, and 
had won converts to CHRIST long before the miserable quarrels 
of the monarch with the Virginia Company — numbering 
among its leaders such noted Churchmen as Hakluyt, the Ferrars, 
Sandys, Crashaw, and De la Ware — served to hinder the pro- 
gress both of Church and State in the New World, and to reveal 
the English king as indeed the willing tool of Spain. It was 
through the exertions of Humphrey Gilbert, Walter Ralegh, 
Richard Grenville, Francis Drake, and men of like chivalric 
spirit and like hatred of Spain and Rome, that the foundations 
of the United States were laid; and the work these dauntless 
spirits undertook and furthered with a lavish expenditure of 
gold and blood was continued by the bold, uncompromising 
Churchmen of the Virginia Company and others of like zeal 
and devotion, such as Ferdinando Gorges, George Popham, 
Ralegh, Gilbert, John Mason, and the other sturdy settlers and 
promoters of the Northern Virginia, or New England. The 
connection of the Church of England with early American dis- 
covery and colonization cannot be overlooked in the story of 
our history, whether ecclesiastical or secular; and we think that 
Dr. McConnell dates his starting-point of the Church’s annals 
far too late when he states as the moving causes of the English 
emigration to America the Spanish treaty of 1604 or the “ re- 
vived enforcement of the Acts of Uniformity and Supremacy.” 
The date assigned is fully half a century wide of the mark. 
These “causes” given by Dr. McConnell in our judgment 
rather retarded than promoted the plans and purposes of 
England's truest statesmen and England’s most earnest and far- 
seeing Churchmen, to build on American soil, in spite of Spain 
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or Rome, an English Church and an English commonwealth. 
The questions involved in this effort to wrest a continent from 
the Papacy and its Spanish allies were those of race and faith, 
and were long anterior and of far greater moment than the pur- 
pose of a few Brownists to find in a distant land an asylum for 
separatist views and practices. The Puritans lacked from the 
outset the lofty ideas and noble purposes that filled the minds 
of the soldiers and statesmen who were the real fathers and 
furtherers of our American colonization. In fact, the claim of 
England to the territory now possessed by the United States 
and the earliest attempts at the occupancy of this portion of the 
New World, for England’s Crown and England’s Church, ante- 
dated the coming of the Puritans to Plymouth by many years, 
and were matters of history long before the Spanish treaty of 
1604, or the “ enforcement of the Acts of Uniformity and Su- 
premacy,” to which the Puritan emigration is supposed to have 
been due. We might again call attention to Dr. McConnell’s 
carelessness of dates and details in his account of the Virginia 
Colony, brilliant and interesting as the story is made. We 
prefer to express the hope that these matters, which reappear 
again and again throughout the book, may yet be made right in 
the later issues of so clever a work. 

In dealing with the Puritans, Dr. McConnell is singularly 
happy. With an occasional slip in names and dates and places, 
he has, with marked critical insight, shown us the faults and 
follies as well as the stern virtues and excellences of these 
sturdy, stern religionists. He is equally successful in his treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholic claims to the inauguration by the 
“ Pilgrims of Maryland ” of the practice of religious liberty, — 
claims utterly indefensible, as is readily shown. The chapters 
on the Dutch and the Quakers are charmingly written; and the 
dry details of history are everywhere made instinct with life and 
power. 

The “General Survey” which precedes the notices of the 
“ Venerable Society,” the ‘‘ Commissaries,” the “ New England 
Converts,” is perhaps the most carefully written and most read- 
able portion of this fascinating work. The author is not free 
from his. propensity to overlook accuracy in detail even in his 
generalizations and deductions; but so skilfully is his material 
used, and so brilliant are his groupings of events and characters 
and names, that one cannot but accord to him unstinted praise. 
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The “Great Awakening” is treated with a masterly pen. 
Praise and blame are meted out with critical impartiality. The 
story of the origin of the Methodists is clearly and carefully 
told; and the narrative runs on smoothly and with the interest 
of a romance until we come to the chapter on the Episcopate. 
Heretofore Dr. McConnell has been exhibiting himself as the 
annalist, the chronicler, the raconteur; he rises at the opening 
of the eighteenth chapter to the higher ground of the philosophic 
historian. We have as an introduction to the story of the strug- 
gle for the Episcopate these well-put words, which will to many 
who are attracted to this history bring a flood-tide of thought, 
the results of which cannot fail to be productive of good. 


Strictly speaking, the Episcopal Church was not present in America 
as an organized body until after the Revolutionary War. Previous to 
that time, according to the generally accepted deposition, there was 
here only the material out of which it was afterwards to be constructed. 

Two fundamentally different theories concerning the nature of the 
Church are now extant. 

The first is the one which is generally entertained in the United 
States. To a large majority of persons it seems so palpably true and 
reasonable that its opposite appears grotesque. It is that a Church, 
like a State, is built up from below. The materials from which it is 
constructed are separate individuals, who have given in their adhesion 
to Jesus Curist by an avowed act of faith. Having established their 
Christianity as individuals, each independently of the other, they draw 
together because they are like-minded, and band themselves into a 
society which becomes a Church. It is open to them to constitute this 
society in whatever fashion they see fit. The Holy Scriptures are con- 
ceived to be silent upon the whole question of organization, presumably 
with the intention of leaving men free to follow their own judgments here. 
The whole power of ecclesiastical government rests upon the consent of 
the governed. It is a question of votes. By a consensus of opinion 
and action such a society may make such regulations as it chooses ; 
may be monarchical, republican, or absolute ; may ordain such and 
such kinds of officers as it may determine ; may call its officers by any 
name and may assign to them any duties it will, and may remove and 
depose them at pleasure. The individuals may construct such an ec- 
clesiastical machine as they think will be most efficient, and then may 
reasonably expect that the Hory Sprrrr will lodge in it as its motive- 
power. This is the popular notion and the one generally accepted by 
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The other theory is that the Church is organized from the summit 
downward ; that the authority which pertains to it, and the grace which 
flows through it, are things which do not depend upon the votes of the 
units ; that men do not establish their Christianity as isolated souls, but 
that the Church is concerned even in the original transaction by the 
individual. They who hold to this theory conceive that the essential 
features of the Church’s structure have been long since settled. 
Whether they might not be changed under a stress of an absolute 
necessity, is a question they do not seriously ask. They wait for such 
a demonstrable necessity to appear, and assert that it never yet has 
appeared. They declare that ‘it is evident to all men diligently read- 
ing Holy Scripture and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ time 
there have been these Orders of Ministers in Curist’s Church, — Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.’ While they do not assert that this arrangement 
is the result of a categorical command of Gon, still they hold it to be of 
so potent obligation that it may not be changed except for weightier 
reasons than have ever yet appeared. This conception of the Church 
is of the essence of Episcopacy. Overwhelmed as it is by popular vote 
in the United States, it still is the belief held and acted upon by five 
sixths of the Christian world. * 


Every Catholic-minded Churchman will gratefully recognize 
the philosophical insight and the critical skill which gives us 
this clearly cut comparison of the opposing theories of the 
nature and constitution of the Church. It serves as an admi- 
rable preface for the notices which follow with reference to the 
abortive efforts for the introduction of the Episcopate into the 
colonies, and the chapter in which our author considers the effect 
of the war of independence on the Church. In this latter portion 
of his work, we think that Dr. McConnell has fallen into the 
popular error of attributing Toryism to the Churchmen of the 
country as a body; while the latest investigations show quite as 
many Tories among the Congregationalists of New England, the 
Presbyterians of the Middle States, the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and Methodists of Maryland and Virginia as 
among the adherents of the Church. It is in evidence that of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, seven were sons 
or grandsons of clergymen of the Establishment; while more than 
two thirds of the Continental Congress, as well as of the conven- 
tion that framed the Federal Constitution, were by birth, baptism, 
or personal affiliation connected with the Church. Fully 


1 McConnell’s History of the American Episcopal Church, Pp. 173-175. 
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one half of the clergy, in spite of ordination vows or English 
birth and education, were in active sympathy with the popular 
cause. 

The second part of Dr. McConnell’s volume gives us the story 
of the American Church since its independence was secured by 
the successful issue of the Revolutionary War. The story is 
well told. If it lacks somewhat of the brilliancy of the earlier 
chapters of Dr. McConnell’s history, it is because the details of 
organization and adjustment, and the effort to trace the subtile 
influence moulding and shaping our ecclesiastical condition a 
century ago, could not be expected to afford much play for sen- 
timent or special opportunity for the display of rhetoric. But 
Dr. McConnell is never uninteresting; and his summaries and 
generalizations of the story of the Church’s progress during this 
first century of independent existence afford most instructive 
and agreeable reading. The history ends with the reunion of 
the Church at the close of the late Civil War; and the volume 
has for its closing lines a characteristic reference to the action of 
the General Convention of 1871, with which we may close our 
review of Dr. McConnell’s work. 


A committee of five bishops, among the greatest in learning and 
character, deliberated and reported concerning the washing of the 
priest’s hands, bowings, genuflections, reverences, bowing down upon 
or kissing the holy table, a surplice reaching to the ankles for 
choristers, a surplice not reaching below the ankle for priests, stoles, 
bands, black gowns, and university caps ! 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 











The Labor Question. 


1. Principles of Political Economy. By Joun Stuart MILL. Boston 
and New York. 1872. 

2. Manual of Social Science, etc., etc. By Henry C. Carey, LL.D., 
Philadelphia. 1864. 

3- Communism and Socialism : their History and Theory. By THEODORE 
D. Wootsey (late President of Yale College). New York. 1880. 

4. Progress and Poverty: An Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Depressions and the Increase of Want with the Increase of Wealth, 
and the Remedy. By HENRY GrEorGE. New York. 1881. 

5. Social Aspects of Christianity, and other Essays. By Ricuarp T. 
Ety, Ph.D. New York. 1889. 

6. First Principles of Political Economy, with Reference to Statesmanship 
and the Progress of Civilization. By Prof. W. D. WILSson, etc., etc. 
(Professor, etc., in Cornell University). Philadelphia. 1879. 


MIGHT name a score of other books that have been written, 

bearing more or less upon the subject I have before my mind 
in writing this article; but as I do not intend to review any 
one of them, aiming merely to discuss the one subject that is 
named at the head of this paper, I have not thought it necessary 
or advisable to do so. The six books that I have named will 
give all the necessary information on this subject and show the 
sources from which pretty much all that has been more recently 
sad has been derived, — the first principles, in fact, on which all 
these theories are based. 

What is known as “the LABOR QUESTION” is doubtless one 
of the great questions of the day and of the age; and while 
I have the deepest and most profound sympathy with the best 
aspect of the movement, I feel that there are at best some 
aspects of it, and some views and measures advocated by the best 
of persons, which are nevertheless based upon, or at least proceed 
from, mistaken views or total ignorance of some of the control- 
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ling facts in the case, and they tend in consequence to promote 
movements and results which their advocates would neither 
encourage nor approve. 

We all know of “unions” and “strikes” which aim only at 
an increase of the wages of the laborers; and we know, too, of 
the more formidable organizations and uprisings that aim at the 
overthrow of all government, and the equal distribution, if not 
the entire destruction, of all property. 

And it is to be feared that much that is said with the best 
intentions will be used for these worst of purposes. The male- 
contents will accept and feel themselves encouraged by the 
statement of the evils that exist, while they will repudiate and 
totally disregard their advice and admonitions to submit and 
regard “the powers that be” as ordained of GOD, and wait 
for a peaceable solution of the evils. That there is an immense 
and a wide-spread evil to be cured admits of no doubt. 

But the fact that I or some one else is poor, and without the 
means to procure our necessary daily food, is no proof that I 
have been wronged by anybody but myself. S. Paul is very 
emphatic in his declaration that “if one will not work, neither 
should he eat.” 

And as we well know, there are those who work very hard, 
whose labor, however, is no benefit to themselves or to anybody 
else, —it adds neither to the wealth nor to the welfare of the 
world. 

So too, on the other hand, the mere fact that my neighbor 
is worth his half-million, or even his millions, of dollars is no 
proof that he is not using his “‘ mammon of unrighteousness ”’ in 
such a way as to make for himself“ friends’ who when he is done 
with this life ‘ will receive him into everlasting habitations.” 

Let us, then, recall some of the fundamental facts that control 
the case. 

1. In the first place, everything in nature is assumed to have 
the capacity to satisfy at some time or in some way or another, 
and to some extent, some human wants. This capacity to 
satisfy a human want we call, in reference to the subject now 
before us, its twtrinsic value. 

2. In the second place, no such object is the property of 
any one, is not an element of “ wealth,” until somebody has be- 
stowed upon it, directly or indirectly, some human labor. Any 
one may take it and use it, — it is as free as the air we breathe ; 
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but it de/ongs to nobody. Any one may use it; but no one may 
appropriate it and call it his own. 

3. In the third place, the labor bestowed upon it creates 
what we call its “ exchangeable value,” gives it a price at which 
it can be bought or sold; and this makes it a part of the wealth 
of man. The labor makes it the property of the person who 
performs the labor, and determines the exchangeable value of 
the article. 

Let us illustrate: the water in yonder lake is not the property 
of anybody; nobody has bestowed any labor upon it. Any- 
body may take and use as much of it as he needs for any rea- 
sonable purpose without asking favor of, or making compensa- 
tion to, anybody for it. 

But suppose I send a man to the lake to get the water for me 
and bring it to my house. He bestows labor on the water in that 
act, and I am under obligations to pay him for his labor; that 
is, the water is his property when he has brought it to my house, 
and I buy it of him, and must pay him for it. And the ex- 
changeable value, or price, depends in a general way on the 
labor expended upon it, or, in this case, the time it has taken him 
to get it and bring it to me. If it took him twice as long, I 
should pay him twice as much as I now do. 

I suppose that this law will be seen and admitted at once to 
apply to all movable articles, — such as constitute what we call 
personal property. There are, however, many persons who 
hold and teach that it does not apply to land, or what we call 
real estate; but I think Mr. Carey has shown that this is a mis- 
take, and that a few moments of consideration will satisfy us of 
the error in this matter. 

1. In the case of land— however good it may be intrin- 
sically — situated in the interior of an uninhabited continent (if 
indeed there is such land), and over which no nation claims any 
right of control, and on which no labor has been expended, 
land has no exchangeable value, no price. Anybody may go 
and take up as much of it as he pleases. 

2. In any settled or civilized community land commands a 
price in proportion not only to its intrinsic value for either agri- 
cultural productions, or for building or mining.purposes, but also 
in proportion to “ the improvements ” that have been made upon 
it; and these improvements — fences, buildings, etc. — are the 
product of human labor. 
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3. And furthermore, in the case of land, the value is not given 
to it by the labor that has been expended wfon it merely, but also, 
and to a large extent, by human labor that has been expended 
on the land that is avound it; thus the growth of a city in the 
neighborhood of a farm increases the value of the farm, not by 
improving the quality of the land perhaps, but by raising the 
prices that can be realized from the products of the farm that 
can be raised on it. But the city itself is the product of human 
labor. So too a railroad or a canal between pieces of land, 
whether used as a mine or farm, or merely as a watering-place, 
by increasing the facilities for travel and transportation, increases 
the price of the pieces or parcels of land; but the railroad and 
the canal are both and alike the product of human labor. 

4. In the fourth place, the improvements on land and even 
the land itself, in some cases at least, become the worse for 
wear, just as articles of personal property do in this respect. A 
watch or a sewing-machine come to be of little value in the 
course of time if they are kept in constant use; so the farms 
and the buildings on any farm go to decay. Hence, as a general 
rule, a farm or a whole country of land, towns, villages, and 
cities — like any article of personal property — would not sell 
for the labor it has actually cost to produce them, and seldom, 
if ever, for the cost of the labor that would be required to repro- 
duce them if they were actually destroyed. 

So far as our general subject is concerned, therefore, there is 
no difference between these two kinds of property, — personal 
property and land, or real estate; while the fact that articles of 
the one kind are movable and can be carried about with the per- 
son of the owner, and possessions of the other kind are fixed and 
immovable, has given rise to the necessity for quite a wide differ- 
ence between the codes of laws that relate to the two different 
kinds of property, — the laws that relate to the tenure, purchase 
and sale, and taxation of personal property, on the one hand, 
and those that relate to the ownership and taxation of real 
estate on the other. 

But in both cases and alike, what we actually pay for when we 
buy a piece of property, whether land or personal property, is 
only the labor that has been bestowed upon it or around it in 
its production, and in bringing it to its present condition of use- 
fulness. And in most cases we do not pay for quite all of the 
labor that has thus been performed; for much of the value thus 
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produced has gone to waste and decay, and is lost beyond the 
possibility of recovery. 

All this, however, is but preliminary to the great practical 
question that is before us. The question is, How much shall we 
give for what we buy? How much shall we pay for the labor we 
employ? What shall be the rule of division as between the 
capitalists and the laborers? 

There enters into the exchangeable value of every article we 
can buy, several variable elements: (1) Among these we may 
mention the simple element of time, as a day, an hour, months, 
or years, as the case may be. 

(2) As a second element, there is always some use of tools 
or implements, which were produced indeed by labor, but 
which wear out with the labor that is performed by them, and 
must be replaced. In some cases the tools are very expen- 
sive, and last but a little time, while in others the case is quite 
different. 

(3) Then in the'third place, the laborer must have food, which 
has been produced by labor, and is consumed by him as a means 
and condition of his performing labor. 

(4) Again, the laborer must have clothes, which are more or 
less expensive, and which will wear out and become useless with 
more or less rapidity, according to the labor he is engaged in 
performing. 

(5) And finally, the laborer must have some sort of a house 
to live in, a place of rest for nights, and of shelter from the 
storms and the cold of the climate and the seasons. 

Now, if the first of these elements — time — only were con- 
sumed, and each laborer were equal in his productive capacity, 
the exchangeable values of commodities, one with another, could 
be easily determined ; and the laws of exchange — purchase and 
sale — would be of easy ascertainment ; but this is far from 
being the case, as we all very well know. 

Take the simple matter of productive capability. We all have 
had experience with domestic servants. While we gladly give 
to some the accustomed wages, say three or four dollars a week, 
there are others that we would not keep at any price; they do 
nothing satisfactorily, and they break and destroy more than the 
wages of a good servant would amount to. 

I was once on a farm with one of the best and most successful 
farmers in the State. We were in his wheat-field, and there were 
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several men at work cradling the wheat. He pointed out the 
difference between two of the men in regard to the loss by 
waste, and said the difference was more than the wages he paid 
them; and yet he paid them the same wages, and said, “ I must 
get the wheat in, in a short time, or all will be lost; there is no 
help for it.” 

Or take the case of any artisan, —a shoemaker, a cabinet- 
maker, a mason, or a blacksmith; give him indiscriminately, 
as they come, ten men as apprentices to learn the trade. He 
soon finds that there is a great difference between them. Some 
seem to have genius for the work, and learn at once without 
apparent effort, and do their work, as it were, by instinct; 
while there are others that cannot learn at all, and never get 
able to do more than they destroy. The material they waste 
in making the very imperfect wares, that is the best they can do, 
is worth more than the wares they can produce. 

But then, of course it often happens that a young man who 
has no taste or capacity for one kind of work may prove to 
be very successful at another. 

And then again, for the greatest efficiency and productiveness 
of labor, it becomes necessary to combine men and divide the 
labor among them, so that each one may have only that to do 
that he can do best. 

Now, we often find among the very best workmen little or no 
capacity to organize a group or company of men, giving to each 
what he can do best and so distribute them and guide them in 
their work as to secure the greatest efficiency for their combined 
activity. 

The men who are qualified and calculated to be leaders are 
comparatively few in numbers; and as a matter of fact, but 
few are needed. The general of an army is but one; and even 
the subordinate officers are but few in comparison with the 
number of the privates that make up a well-organized army. 

Now, there can be no great advance in civilization nor much 
accumulation of property in any community without a pretty 
extensive subdivision of labor; and thus far in the history of 
the world, any advance in civilization or in the accumulation 
of wealth anywhere has been accompanied with, and in a 
great measure dependent upon, the two conditions, — (1) the 
division of labor and (2) the use of machinery. And these two 
elements of the advancing civilization call for and are dependent 
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upon the more complete organization of the laborers and the 
competency and administrative ability of leading minds. 

But yet in every community the great mass of the men can do 
only elementary work; and the great mass of the work to be 
done is but elementary and requires little mental ability, and no 
general education or culture, — nothing, in fact, but that training 
which consists mostly of the hand and the eye, which everybody 
of ordinary intelligence will acquire as he grows up and is 
trained in the work which he is to perform as his life’s business. 
And desirable as it may be on other accounts to have all the 
people well educated in the branches of science that are taught 
or can be taught in our schools and colleges, this education 
can add but very little if anything to this efficiency and produc- 
tive ability in the kinds of labor which must now and always of 
necessity occupy the time of the great mass of men and women. 
The labor on the farm and in the garden, in the lumber regions, 
in the mills that produce the materials for our buildings as well 
as in the shops of the mechanic, the making of brick and hew- 
ing of stone as well as the preparing the mortar and the tending 
of the masons, and even the work of the mere brick and stone 
layers themselves, — all of them need and require but very little 
general education or refinement and culture or skill, beyond the 
mere training that comes of course and of necessity in the 
earlier stages of their experience in learning their trade. 

Hence we must recognize this as a controlling fact, that in 
every community the great mass of laborers must be, if not 
uneducated men, yet men for whom their education and superior 
skill will be of no help or advantage to them so far as their pro- 
ductive efficiency is concerned. And upon this the wages that 
will be given, and the wages that they can earn, the share of 
the wealth that they create in any community that will or can 
or ought to be given them, must and will depend. 

Suppose, for example, that Daniel Webster, Dr. William 
Ellery Channing, Cardinal Gibbons, or General Grant should 
offer their services as hod-carriers in attendance on an ordinary 
mason or brick-layer, their services would be no more valuable or 
effective in the production of’ wealth in that capacity than those 
of an ordinary laborer who can neither read nor write, and has, 
besides the strength of his body, only the skill that has been 
acquired in a few days of experience. 

Let us take a case for illustration. Let us suppose that we 
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have a group of, say one hundred men, one of whom possesses 
the knowledge of the subject, the skill and administrative 
ability to use their labor to the best advantage. As in an army 
it often happens that a few thousand men with a good general 
can accomplish what no number of men without such a general 
to lead them can possibly effect, so here the hundred men 
with a competent overseer and guide can create twice or thrice 
as much value as all the others could create alone by themselves, 
and without his aid and co-operation. 

Now, in view of this fact shall he, the one controlling mind, 
receive no more wages or pay than each one of the subordinates 
who work under him? For by the supposition, what was actu- 
ally produced with his aid was twice as valuable, or even more 
than that, than all that the others could have produced without 
him. Is he not entitled, by every consideration that determines 
value, and the amount of wages or compensation that shall be 
given by way of distribution of the wealth that has been created, 
to as much as all the rest; or to at least one half of all the 
value that was created by their combined labor and efforts? 

And in fact it holds true in all the forms of civilization, and 
in all states of society that are much advanced beyond the 
merest savagery, that there are works and structures of the 
greatest value, as well as in the highest degree ornamental, that 
no amount of mere unskilled labor, and no number of laborers 
that could perform such labor and only such labor, could 
have ever produced; these works depend upon the genius and 
skill of some one or more men of the superior minds such as 
Gop alone can give. No mere education can produce them. 

And as I have already said, and now repeat, because it is a 
fact that must always be kept in mind, the great mass of man- 
kind, from the very nature of the work that must be done, if 
not also from the capabilities of the men themselves, must be 
employed and consume the time of their labor in these 
elementary kinds of work,— these forms of industry that do 
not require much education or any superior natural abilities. 
Make them and educate them as men, as Christians, and as 
citizens, as high and as thoroughly cultivated as we can, the 
nature and kind of labor in which they must be occupied for 
the most part, and in and by which they must earn their living 
and whatever of the means of comfort or luxury they may ever 
expect to have, will be of these lower grades. 
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In the discussion thus far, I have said nothing of the capital 
that must be employed, over and above the mere tools of the 
laborers. In any extensive operation, materials must be pur- 
chased, and, to a very large extent, machinery must be used. 
And capital, which is but a product of past labor, comes in not 
only as a very useful element, but also as a claimant for a part 
in the product of what is thus produced by the conjoint co-op- 
eration of labor, skill, and capital. 

Doubtless each of these parties thus described will be anxious 
to get as much as he is fairly entitled to, if not as much as 
he can. 

But how shall we divide the profits, — the increase to the 
wealth of the world that has resulted from any one operation 
by the combined efforts of labor, skill, and capital? 

I think it is manifest from what has been said that no estimate 
or computation that can be based «n ascertained or ascertainable 
facts can be relied upon as giving the exact proportions, or as 
being, in fact, of much value as an indication of the portion to 
which each of the three parties may be entitled; and I know 
of nothing that is of any practical value in this relation except 
the law and the fact of contract, — CONTRACT and agreement be- 
tween the parties concerned, each one aiming primarily and 
chiefly at his own interest, and acting, as of course they will 
and must, under the law of supply and demand. 

I have spoken in this paper of what is technically called “ the 
intrinsic value” and “ the exchangeable value” of things. The 
intrinsic value is this power of subserving and satisfying some 
human want; the exchangeable value is this power to obtain 
other articles of value, dy way of exchange, giving one thing, on 
which labor has been bestowed and of which ownership has 
been acquired, for another, or some part of another object 
of value and ownership which has been created in the same 
way. 

I have also used the words “ price” and “exchangeable 
value,” or “ worth,” as if they were the same thing, at least to 
some extent and in some relations; but for the right under- 
standing of the nature and law of Contract there is an important 
difference which it is absolutely necessary that we consider and 
understand. Exchangeable value is to a certain extent a fiction 
like the zero-point in our thermometers; it is that from which 
we compute prices as being above or below their actual worth, 
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or exchangeable value,— just as we speak of the weather as 
being above or below zero. ' 

Exchangeable value has usually been defined as the cost of 
production ; this is the view that has been taught by the English 
writers. But Mr. Carey, in our country, has shown that in 
order to account for the constant decrease in the prices of many 
articles, we must call it “the cost of reproduction; ” and to this 
I have added in the work cited at the head of this article the 
word “average.” So that the definition will read “ the average 
cost of reproduction.” We shall have then a definition that 
recognizes and in a measure explains the fact that in consequence 
of the use of machinery and improved methods of production, 
the prices of nearly all the articles we have to buy decrease 
with the advance of civilization. 

But price, on the other hand, is what we have to pay for any- 
thing that we buy, at the particular time and place when and 
where we buy it. Hence whenever the article is scarce or the sup- 
ply is less than the demand, the price goes up to a figure above 
its worth, or exchangeable value; and on the other hand, when 
any article is plenty, — the supply greater than the demand, — 
the price goes down, and the article will be sold “ at a bargain,” 
as we say; that is, sold for less than it is really worth, or 
possibly given away. And in some cases it becomes “a dead 
elephant; ” and the owner is obliged to pay some one for taking 
it out of the way. 

Now, under these circumstances and influences the price of 
any commodity always hovers around the point of exchangeable 
value, or true worth, and always fends to that point; so that I 
suppose we may assume that the average price of anything is 
the best and perhaps the only indication that we can have of its 
exchangeable value. 

But the price is always fixed and determined by contract. 
The man that has anything to sell will not, in the normal condi- 
tion of things, part with it until he can get what he asks for it; 
and that is what he estimates it to be worth. So too, on the 
other hand, a man that wants to buy anything will not ordinarily 
nor at all, except under some stress of circumstance or of 
necessity, give for it more than he thinks it is worth ; and worth 
in this case is exchangeable value, or the average cost of 
reproduction. 

Hence the price of anything fixed by the contracts men 
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make, and under the laws and conditions we have been con- 
sidering, is the best indication that we can have of the real 
value of anything, — the amount which in point of justice we 
ought to pay for it. And this applies as well to the wages of 
the labor of man, or to the rent of capital, the interest on money 
used, as to the use of machinery or the services of professional 
men and of skilled labor in any of its forms and varieties. 

Whenever a man sells anything that he has produced, at a 
price that is adove the exchangeable value, he is making a profit 
that is above the average rate of profit on such commodities ; 
but when, on the other hand, he sells it de/ew the exchangeable 
value, he is losing money, unless he has already bought it at a 
price which is below that standard. 

The limit above which price cannot rise in any case is what 
we have called the ivfrinsic value of that object. When one asks 
for any commodity a price that is above its intrinsic value to 
the purchaser, nobody will buy it. 

An effort has been made to explain the high wages we pay 
to skilled workmen on the ground of the cost and time that it 
has taken to acquire their skill. In fact, this is the explanation 
that is usually given by writers on Political Economy. But 
it does not seem to me to be altogether satisfactory. Doubtless 
the time and cost of acquiring this skill has had something to 
do with the greater compensation they are accustomed to re- 
ceive for the time they give to any matter that they undertake. 
But in securing their services, I think we seldom if ever think 
of what it has cost them to acquire the ability to do what we 
want of them. It is rather the efficiency of their ability — their 
ability, in fact, to do what we want of them — than any con- 
sideration of the way, or the means by which they came by it, 
that controls our choice and action. 

Men of very ordinary ability are abundant, — more abundant, 
in fact, in proportion to the work that is to be done by them than 
the extraordinary abilities of the few great men are to the work 
that only men of such extraordinary abilities can perform. 
Lawyers and physicians who can do abundantly well the more 
common details of their several professions are very common, — 
numerous enough, and far more numerous than is needed for 
all the work that needs to be done, or can be satisfactorily done 
by them; while the great men in these professions are very few. 
And although there may be but a few cases that require their 
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attainments and their skill, they can nevertheless demarid and 
get, on the law of supply and demand, about whatever they may 
choose to’ ask, for any services they may be called upon to 
perform in the line of their professions. 

So with a great musician, a great painter, a great architect, or 
a competent manager in any department of business. Common 
men will do for common labor and common business, but great 
men, really great men, are few, and GOD makes them. Education 
can fit them for their work; and some education, requiring time 
and the expenditure of money, is requisite undoubtedly. But 
neither study nor travel nor anything that man can do, can, of 
itself, make the great men. GOD makes them, and usually sends 
tuem where in the course of His Providence they are needed, 
though perhaps the men of their age do not always recognize 
them, know them when they see them; for if they did, they 
would not have made martyrs of their greatest benefactors, or 
“ crucified,” as they did, “ the LORD of glory.” 

We come back, then, to Contract as the only practical way of 
ascertaining what the labor and service of any man is really 
worth; whether it be the common laborer who can do only the 
simplest work, such as requires only the smallest amount of 
skill, or the men of genius who by their labors and discoveries 
have doubled the wealth of the world. 

A contract of course always implies two parties; and that it 
may be any indication of the real value of the article that is to 
pass from the one to the other, they must be intelligent enough 
to know the value of the article, free and independent of each 
other, and under no necessity to make the exchange, except 
such as arises from considerations of their own personal advan- 
tage or benefit. 

The huntsman who has caught more game than he wants for 
his own use is glad to sell part of it to the man who catches fish 
or the man who makes the implements with which he pursues 
his avocation. The farmer who has raised more wheat or wool 
or flax than he wants, or than his own family can consume, 
does it with the expectation of selling it, exchanging it for some- 
thing that neither he nor they produce for their own consump- 
tion. Even the man who has nothing but his labor finds it 
necesssary, in every civilized community, to offer that labor for 
sale to somebody, in order that he may get thereby, and in ex- 
change for it, something to eat and to wear, — even if he does 
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not aim at accumulating something to be used as capital, or to 
provide for the future. And even the merchant who has bought 
a stock of goods in any line has bought them to sell again to 
some purchaser who, for one purpose or another, wants to buy 
them. 

Now, each of these parties considers, in the first place, what 
the article is actually worth: the man who has it to sell is 
likely to fix upon and ask the highest price at which his compu- 
tation leads him to estimate the commodity; and the man who 
is seeking to buy will also make his estimate of the value or 
price which he ought to pay; and his estimate will, of course, be 
the lowest that he can reasonably reach by the means he takes 
to estimate that value. 

If now one of the parties — the party that has the article to sell 
—fixes his estimate too high and asks too much, he is not likely 
to find a ready purchaser, and will be obliged to come down in 
his price. So too, on the other hand, if the purchaser fixes his 
estimate too low, he will be obliged to raise his offer, or he will 
not get what he is seeking to buy. And in this way a medium 
#s reached which is the nearest approach, as I think, that can be 
made to the true value of commodities of any kind; that is, as 
I have said, the average of the prices thus fixed and determined 
by the contracts that are made by men in the ordinary affairs of 
life, is the best indication we can have of this actual value. 

But the parties must be free, and not only intelligent and in- 
dependent of each other; they must be in such possession of 
the necessaries of life and of business as to be under no neces- 
sity or constraint either to buy or sell, — except for the one con- 
sideration of gain, — so situated, in fact, that if one cannot get 
the one thing that he wants, he can get something else that will 
answer his purpose, or do without it and be about as well off in 
the long run as if he had bought it. In such circumstances each 
party will keep what he has, whether labor, money, or other 
commodities, rather than part with it by an exchange in which 
he is a loser. 

In this process, the labor and cost of production, — or rather, 
as I have intimated, the “average cost of reproduction,” — 
whether by labor or purchase in the ordinary mercantile trans- 
actions of life, and in the way which men call “ business,” is 
the element that is of chief consideration. 

It is true that in this country there are several influences or 
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practices that interfere with the operation of the laws of contract 
and the effects of legitimate competition under the conditions 
of supply and demand. 

It will often happen in this country, more frequently than is 
possible elsewhere, that some dashing adventurer with little or no 
capital, and great hopes and aspirations, enters into a business ; 
and to succeed, or at ieast to get a start, he will undersell the 
regular dealers. He not unfrequently comes to grief, and ends 
in failure with great loss to many who are involved, and great 
damage to those who are or were in the same business before 
he began his enterprise. 

This mode of doing things is so easy and has been carried 
to such an extent in this country that it has led to what are 
known as “combinations” and “trusts” of the more sedate 
producers and dealers in this country, who combine for self- 
protection and usually with what is regarded as a disadvantage 
to the laborers. 

And this has led to “combinations” and labor “ unions” 
among the laborers themselves, as a protection to their interests. 

The results of “ strikes,” as they are called, have always been, 
so far as I know, and from the nature of the case they must be, 
in our country, just this: if the laborers are not already getting 
as much wages as other men in like occupations, they will get 
an advance; and this simply because the employers cannot 
get men to fill their places at the rate of wages they have been 
accustomed to pay. But if, on the other hand, the employers 
can get men for the rate of wages they are already paying, they 
will let the strikers go, or the strikers will be compelled to re- 
turn to their work with no advance, and are in some respects 
the worse off for their effort to better their condition. 

Each of these movements, trusts and strikes, has in it doubt- 
less an element of wrong or evil; but I think they are all 
working under that overruling Providence of GOD that always 
brings good out of evil, toward beneficial results. It seems to 
be a law of this world that no existing evil can be cured without 
something as a remedy which, in itself or its more immediate 
consequences, is or involves something of evil. The one great 
evil and wrong is sin; and the great remedy was the Crucifixion 
of our LORD, a most perfect outrage of any dictate and principle 
of human justice. He by whose stripes we are healed, was, of all 
the earth's inhabitants, the only One who had done no wrong, — 
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the only One of all in Whose mouth there was found no guile, 
and in Whose life no fault or imperfection could be found. 

This, though indispensable as a means of human salvation an@ 
cure for sin, was the greatest outrage that was ever committed 
on the face of this earth. 

It has not been my intention to discuss in this paper the vari- 
ous theories that have been proposed as a means of solving the 
difficulty. I will, however, take occasion to allude to one or two. 

In the first place, there is what is called “the single tax” 
theory. The tax is to be on land, or real estate, alone. I do 
not think that there is the remotest possibility that any such 
law will ever be passed, nor do I think it would accomplish the 
object if it should. I would rather go in the opposite direction, 
and exempt from all taxation, and even from any forced sale, 
the homestead, including a house and a small parcel of land 
actually owned by any occupant who has a family. 

No; if there is to be a “‘ single tax,” it ought to be a tax on 
the income of each person who lives in the country, something 
like the old Mosaic law of tithes, which was exactly and exclw- 
sively an income tax. 

In all these things, however, there is a wonderful power and 
tendency to self-adjustment. This tendency has been compared 
to several small lakes, which, though they have no vésidle con- 
nection on the surface, have nevertheless an underground con- 
nection, so that if we put water into any one, they all rise, and, 
in like manner, if we attempt to reduce the surface of any one 
of them, they will all fall in proportion; and thus in spite of alt 
we can do, they will preserve pretty much the same level the 
one with another. 

Again, there are those who propose free trade as between 
nations. Upon this subject of international trade we have 
three theories. 

1. The free-trade theory, as advocated by our professors and 
doctrinaires, as we sometimes call them. They would abolish 
all tariff on imported goods, and thereby, as they think, greatly 
reduce the cost of the common necessaries of life, if not also o1 
its luxuries; they would also avoid all the expenses of collecting 
the revenue from the tariff. By this system they would raise 
the expenses of the general government, amounting at present 
to over two hundred millions of dollars, by a direct tax upon 
the property owners in proportion to their property. 

3 
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2. But in the second place, we have politicians and states- 
men who advocate what they call a “ tariff for revenue.” Their 
idea is to raise the money we need for our public expenses 
by a tariff on imported goods; but they would have them im- 
posed on the commodities that are most largely used and most 
generally necessary for the peopie, so that it might be but a 
very small part of the cost of each article to the consumer, and 
be easily collected. 

But the one result that is common to both of these theories 
is that it will reduce the rate of wages for the common laborers 
to that which now prevails in Europe, and to,some extent also 
the profits on the capital of the manufacturers who produce 
those articles in this country. 

3. This fact has led many of our statesmen, and theorists 
as well, to advocate a third theory; and this theory is to levy 
the taxes, or tariff, in such a way as to protect the American 
capital and the American laborer, and thus keep up both the 
rate of profits of the capitalist and the wages of labor. 

Of these three theories, it seems to me that the theory of 
protection — that is, protection to every form of industry in our 
country that needs protection or can be benefited by it— is 
altogether the best for the laboring classes. I cannot under- 
stand how an advocate of the “no property system,” as it is 
called, can favor either free trade or a tariff for revenue merely, 
with no regard to protection, since the inevitable consequences 
of the two systems are alike in this respect; namely, the re- 
duction of the rate of wages to the level, or nearly to the 
lowest rate, to which it can be kept down in the monarchies 
and despotisms of the Old World. 

This fact the advocates of the theories readily admit. But 
they contend that it will do no harm to the classes referred to, 
because it will reduce the cost of living in the same proportion. 
This, however, is disputed. But at any rate, it does not reduce 
the cost of most of the means of education, etc., by which the 
lower classes can rise to wealth and independence. Nearly 
nine tenths of the rich and well-to-do people of this country have 
‘risen from poverty; while in the Old World those who thus rise 
to affluence and respectability form but a very small per cent of 
the population, — not so much as one in ten. 

What excites our sympathy is the large number of persons out 
of employment, or serving at very low and inadequate wages. 
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But we must remember that this is partly at least their own 
fault; they seek employment in lines or fields of labor that 
are already full or which they cannot fill. 

Suppose, for example, a merchant wants and can employ ten 
clerks, and is willing to pay them, say one hundred dollars, or 
ten dollars each, per week; and suppose too that that is re- 
garded as fair wages. But suppose that instead of ten there 
are twenty or thirty who are seeking the places. Is it better 
and more humane that he should give the one hundred dollars 
in parts of ten dollars each to the ten that he needs, and leave 
the other ten with no employment and no wages, or divide the 
one hundred dollars among twenty employees, at the rate of 
five dollars each? The noticeable fact is that the excess in 
the supply of applicants is for those forms of labor that are the 
easiest, the most genteel. The rush for those that are most 
fashionable is far greater than the demand. 

It is said that there are a million persons in our country 
that are unemployed. Of these doubtless there is a large share 
who do not want or intend to do any work. They are not 
ashamed to beg. Then doubtless there is a much larger num- 
ber who are seeking some employment that is either above their 
capacity for satisfactory labor, or they are seeking something 
that is easier, more genteel, affords a larger income, or secures 
for them a higher station in the social scale than would come 
from the performance of what they can actually do to the satis- 
faction of the others who are interested and concerned in the 
work, whose interests and acquired property depend upon the 
skill and success with which these persons can do their work. 
Of course we sympathize with such people, and feel deeply for 
them; but then there are facts and laws of GoD, and of Nature, 
which are, in fact, GOD’s laws, — and are working for good, — 
that neither we nor they can any more change than we can 
change the course of the stars or the currents of the ocean. 

I have said that I have no intention to discuss any one of the 
many theories and plans that have been proposed to benefit 
what are called “the laboring classes” in our country; but I 
have looked into them all, so far as I know, and I find no one of 
them that does not ignore or disregard some one or another of 
the fundamental facts or inexorable laws that I have attempted 
to set forth in this article. For this reason I cannot approve 
or co-operate with them; for with the deepest sympathy with 
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their cause, I think we have reason to fear that by their mistakes 
and indiscretions they will do more harm than good. We must 
not overlook or neglect the fact that the condition of what are 
called “ the laboring classes” is, on the whole, and in considera- 
tion of all the facts in the case, — wages, tools, and expenses of 
living, — nearly twice as good in our country as it is in any one 
of the countries of the Old World, to say nothing of the countries 
in which their condition is, in these respects, the worst. 

Suppose we should give to every one a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars, so as to divide what we have equally 
among all the people, how many, does one suppose, are there 
of those who are now poor or without employment, that would 
take care of it or make any good use of it? Or suppose we 
should suddenly raise the wages of those that labor ten, twenty, 
or fifty per cent, as the advocates of ‘‘no poverty” ask, is it not 
certain that but very few would lay up anything or begin to 
acquire wealth? Would they not rather increase their expendi- 
tures in a greater proportion and become more exorbitant in 
their demands? Such probably would be the case. 

The greatest geniuses and the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind are not always rich men. Perhaps the reverse of this is 
rather the truth. Their minds are too intent upon what is in 
the line of their special gift to care much for money. But za 
this country enterprising men will get rich. Start as they may, 
and from whatever social position may have been the lot as- 
signed them by Providence, they will rise. The course is always 
open to talents here; and with us everything — our success, 
our progress, the very fundamental principles of our government 
and our civilization — depends on this fact. 

No; the law, “a struggle for life with survival of the fittest,” 
holds here. The men of intellect struggle or strive for success 
in their line; and they are the only ones that succeed in sur- 
passing others. The money-seekers who are the “ fittest” for 
success in that line succeed; and the others fall inevitably 
behind. But neither of those classes are the “ fittest” for 
heaven or for a holy life in this world. Give each one a chance, 
is the principle of our country; and whatever of success he may 
secure shall be inalienably his. But he must be content with 
success, or “ life,” in the line he has chosen. And while it is 
undoubtedly true that all can, if they will, be believers in the 
Lorp of Life and members of His Church, and thus be in training 
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for the higher and more blessed kingdom above, — where neither 
riches, greatness in this world’s affairs, the gifts of genius, nor 
the attainments of scholarship (such as we can get in this life) 
are of much account, and often prove to be great hindrances, — 
our fundamental law is, give every mana chance, and put no 
unnecessary obstacles in his way, but do not promise him or 
encourage him to expect what he can never have. 

A glance at the history of the world will be very instruc- 
tive in regard to this subject. The ancient Jews were better 
protected in this respect by the Mosaic law than any other 
people, either in ancient or in modern times. The land was 
distributed among the families, and was protected by a law 
which made it a most effectual “‘ homestead exemption ” against 
all the contingencies of mismanagement or the possibilities of 
misfortune. They had no “ pauper population.” Every man 
was a “laborer” and had a trade; even S. Paul was “ by trade 
a tent-maker.” Nobody was expected to borrow money to be 
used as capital; and every man was obliged to lend to his 
neighbor, who might happen to be in need of the necessaries of 
life, without taking any pledge that could seriously embarrass 
him, and to lend his money, too, without interest in such cases. 
Hence the extremes of wealth on the one hand and destitution 
on the other were alike impossible. They had, though poor 
persons, no pauper population, no almshouses, and no need 
of any; but among all the other nations of the Old World 
the laboring people had no rights, and no protection either for 
their lives or for whatever small means or property they might 
happen to acquire. 

In Athens, in its palmiest days, about five sixths of the popu- 
lation were slaves; and in Rome not only all the lower kinds 
of labor, but even that part of it which required the highest 
skill, was often performed by slaves. Their teachers, their physi- 
cians, and men of that grade were to a very large extent men 
who had no rights that the higher classes were bound to respect. 
All through the Middle Ages and all over Europe the “ toiling 
millions” were serfs, adscriptos glebe (bound to the soil), and for 
the most part transferable with it from one master to another, 
whether by purchase and sale or by military conquest. 

In England, however, although the circumstances and influ- 
ences were very unfavorable to the laborers getting their due 
share of the products of their toil, there grew up, under the 
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common-law system of that country, a respect and protection 
for both the lives and the property of all men, however low 
and humble, that was the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of the world. It has grown into the freedom ‘and equality 
that characterizes the political institutions and laws of our 
country. Under these influences the laws and operation of 
contract have brought the wages of the laborers up from fifty 
to one hundred per cent above what they are in any, even the 
most highly favored, countries of the Old World. 

We have here as a fundamental principle, the protection of all 
men in their rights “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” in a “ government by the people and for the people,” 
that cost less some few years ago than the expense of support- 
ing the royal families and the nobility alone in some of the 
countries of the Old World. Nor is this all. While the ex- 
penses of living, getting an education, etc., are about the same 
or better than they were thirty or forty years ago in this country, 
the wages of the lower class —servants in house and on the 
farm — are from two or three times as great as they were then. 

In view of these facts, it would appear that a change is going 
on in the direction which is sought by these agitators and advo- 
cates of the cause of the poor and the laboring class, in this 
country at least, about as fast as it is safe for all the parties 
that are concerned. Social changes, such as they are trying to 
promote, cannot go on very rapidly without danger to other, 
and perhaps more sacred, interests; and in view of all the facts 
in the case, we may well doubt if these agitators are not doing 
more to retard than to promote the cause they have in hand. 

Doubtless we need laws, and all that law can do, to protect the 
worker against the aggressions and selfishness of the stronger 
portions of community. We need laws to protect women and 
children from being forced to labor that is unfit for them or 
beyond their strength. We need laws to secure to all persons 
the needed day of rest, — one in seven, besides other proper 
holidays. We need schools and means of education, that all 
may learn and acquire the rudiments of knowledge. We need 
laws, and all that law can do, to prevent intemperance and 
licentiousness. We need also law as well as moral influence to 
prevent the waste of wages and means of comfort in the use of 
liquor, tobacco, opium, and other useless if not injurious drugs. 

Men will not work without the prospect of gain, — of gaining 
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enough at least to keep them alive. Nor is it right to ask them. 
to do so. Nor will those who have a little already invest that 
little in any business without — along with the possibility of 
loss——a prospect of making and saving a little more. Nor 
without our “ millionaires,” as they are called, could we have 
our great colleges and universities, such as Harvard and Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton, Cornell and Lehigh. And for our 
railroad and telegraph systems and the thousand other insti- 
tutions and means of civilization, — of education and enjoy- 
ment, of culture and progress, —we are dependent on wealthy 
men. 

But what we want more than all, and what, in my judgment, 
will effect more than all else, — more than all the laws we can . 
make, —-is the preaching and acceptance of the one great prin- 
ciple which is the second law of the commandments, —the 
genuine Christian love of all men, one for another. The labor- 
ers must remember that they are servants of GOD, and do their 
duty not only as pleasing Him, but with genuine, brotherly 
regard for their employers and their interests. But especially 
the rich, the capitalists and employers, must remember that the 
men and women in their employ are also the children of Gop, 
fellow-heirs of the same eternal life, — that they have souls to 
save, rights “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
which no right of ours, or contract or consent of theirs, can 
deprive them of, or justify either us or them in neglecting. 
They need respectful consideration, time for rest and for wor- 
ship; they need the means to make a respectable, or at least 
a not disreputable, appearance in society ; they need means and 
time for some measure of amusement and recreation, some 
means of culture and improvement, some opportunity and 
means for advancement in the matter of civilization and human 
progress. We are, each one of us, to some extent, and in 
spite of our disclaimer or excuse, — each one of us, I say, — our 
brother’s keeper. We are to some extent always and inevitably 
benefited by whatever is truly beneficial to others that are 
around us; and we, by a like and inevitable necessity, are always 
somewhat the worse for anything and for whatever tends to 
make him or her worse as a man or a woman for this world, or 
less hopeful and worthy of a place in the Kingdom of Heaven 
that is to come. And if we remember that there may be some 
who because they will not work have no right to eat, we must 
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also remember that there are ways in abundance in which we 
¢an use “the mammon of unrighteousness ” that have no ten- 
dency to make for us “ friends that will receive us’’ at last into 
those everlasting habitations, to gain admission to which should 
be the highest aim and the final result of all employments, and 
our doings in this transitory life. 

It should impress us very deeply with the awful significance 
of this law and the condition of our earthly lives, that our LORD 
mever speaks very encouragingly or very hopefully of any of 
those who are rich in this world’s means of enjoyment. They 
may indeed be in the kingdom; but to enjoy its benefits and 
its hopes, they must be “ rich in good works.” They must not 
leave the poor and the sick and the needy to suffer undeserved 
privations in this world, in the hope and expectation of being 
with them comforted and at rest in Abraham’s bosom in the 
world to come. 

In view of all these facts and considerations, I verily believe 
that the perils, the dangers, and the responsibilities of those who 
are rich and well-to-do in this world are far greater and more 
to be dreaded — and avoided, too, if we can make the compari- 
son — than all the hardship, the privations, and the sufferings 
that the poor, even the poorest among us, can ever be called to 
endure. ‘Give me,” is the prayer of the wise man, “ neither 
poverty nor riches, . . . lest I be full and deny thee, . . . or 
poor, and steal and take the name of the LORD in vain.” 

And all experience and right understanding of life, — its 
duties and dangers, its perils and its prospects, — whether we 
regard the life that now is or that which is to come, confirms 
the wisdom of this prayer, and the view of life and duty out of 
which it springs. Poverty has its perils; riches have their perils ; 
but each of them may be used for the spiritual good of those 
whose fortune it is to possess them. 

I do not expect, look for, or believe in, any change in the 
fundamental principles on which our government is organized, 
or in the constitution of the society in which we live; but what 
I do look for, hope for, and pray for, and what 1 most surely 
believe is coming, is a change in the hearts of men, in their views 
of life and of their duties to their fellow-men and to Gop. In 
this way there will come about that which no laws that man can 
make or enforce can possibly accomplish. In Gop’s name, let 
us do all that we can by law-making and law-changing; but do 
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not let us neglect what is more hopeful and more powerful, — 
that alone which can bring to pass what we desire. 

Of course in these remarks I mean to imply that the influence 
of CHRIST and of Christianity, working in and through His 
Church, is the one chief and potent influence that can finally 
and effectually solve this, and indeed all other moral and social 
problems. Menwork and plan; but GoD overrules and brings to 
the final result that He has determined and foreordained, all the 
acts, doings, the thoughts and plans of men. If righteous and 
according to His will, they lead to the reward He has promised 
to them that love and obey Him. If unrighteous, He neverthe- 
less brings good out of the evil they had intended, and lets them 
go at last, like Judas that betrayed Him, to their own place. 


W. D. WILSON. 








Weaconesses and their Craining. 


1. Papers of the Grace House Training School for Deaconesses. New 
York. 1890. 

2. Papers of the Church Training and Deaconess House of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1890. 


E are used to the idea of Art Schools, Medical Schools, 
Training Schools for Nurses, and Normal Schools for 
Teachers, but a Training School for Deaconesses is a new 
thought, and one to which it may take us some time to become 
accustomed. This, no doubt, is largely because we are well 
acquainted with the artist, the teacher, the nurse, the physician, 
while the presence of the deaconess is as yet unfamiliar, and 
even the name is strange. Such deaconesses as have hitherto 
been received in the Dioceses of Alabama, Long Island, Western 
and Central New York and elsewhere have commonly taken the 
name of Sister, and have been looked upon as members of a 
community or order, thus preventing the office from becom- 
ing as real to people generally as we might expect it to be 
now, after it has been practically revived among us, in this 
country and in England, for the past thirty years. 

Moreover, until within the last eighteen months, the office has 
never received anything but Diocesan recognition, although at 
thirteen successive General Conventions the attempt was made 
to raise it to a higher plane by canonical action, and the sub- 
ject was at least kept constantly before the Church by these 
seemingly unsuccessful efforts. Its first introduction was in 
1850, by the Right Rev. Dr. Alonzo Potter, then Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, recorded as follows in the Journal of that year 
page 132]: — 


On motion of Bishop Potter, seconded by Bishop Freeman, — 

Resolved, That a Committee of five Bishops — Brownell, Doane, Hen- 
shaw, Chase, Potter— be appointed to consider and report to this 
House, at the next session of the General Convention, whether some 
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plan cannot be proposed by which, consistently with the principles oi 
our Reformed Communion, the services of intelligent and pious per- 
sons of both sexes may be secured to the Church to a greater extent in 
the education of the young, the relief of the sick and destitute, the care 
of orphans and friendless immigrants, and the reformation of the vicious. 

Resolved, That in case the Committee are able to fix upon a plan which 
in their estimation is consistent with the sound principles of our Protest- 
ant Church, they have leave to print the same for the use of the Bishops 
and the several Standing Committees of this Church. 


Passing over all the thirty-nine years of discussion and ex- 
periment and attempted legislation, it is interesting to compare 
this original suggestion with the Canon at last adopted in Octo- 
ber, 1889, as follows: — 


TirLe I., CANoNn 10. 


OF DEACONESSES. 


§ I. Unmarried women of devout character and proved fitness 
may be appointed to the office of Deaconess by any Bishop of this 
Church. 

§ Il. The duty of a Deaconess is to assist the Minister in the care of 
the poor and sick, the religious training of the young and others, and 
the work of moral reformation. 

§ III. No woman shall be appointed to the office of Deaconess until 
she shall be at least twenty-five years of age, nor until she shall have laid 
before the Bishop testimonials certifying that she is a communicant in 
good standing of this Church, and that she possesses such characteristics 
as, in the judgment of the persons testifying, fit her for at least one of the 
duties above defined. The testimonial of fitness shall be signed by two 
Presbyters of this Church, and by twelve lay communicants of the same, 
six of whom shall be women. The Bishop shall also satisfy himself that 
the applicant has had an adequate preparation for her work, both tech- 
nical and religious, which preparation shall have covered the period of 
two years. 

§ 1V. No Deaconess shall accept work in a Diocese without the ex- 
press authority, in writing, of the Bishop of that Diocese ; nor shall she 
undertake work in a Parish without the like authority from the Rector of 
the Parish. 

§ V. When not connected with a Parish the Deaconess shall be under 
the direct oversight of the Bishop of the Diocese in which she is canoni- 
cally resident. A Deaconess may be transferred from one Diocese to 
another by letter dismissory. 
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§ VI. A Deaconess may at any time resign her office to the ecclesi- 
astical authority of the Diocese in which she is at the time canonically 
resident ; but no Deaconess, having once resigned her office, shall be re- 
appointed thereto, unless there be, in the judgment of the Bishop, weighty 
cause for such reappointment. 

§ VII. The Bishop shall have power, for cause, after a hearing granted, 
to suspend or remove a Deaconess from her office. 

§ VIII. No woman shall act as a Deaconess until she has been set 
apart for that office by an appropriate religious service, to be prescribed 
by the General Convention, or in the absence of such prescription, by 
the Bishop. 


In accordance with the last section of the Canon, no form 
of service having been prescribed by the General Convention, 
the following form was almost immediately authorized by the 
Bishop of New York for use in that Diocese. It is only by 
placing it side by side with the Canon, and then studying them 
carefully together, that the office and work of a deaconess can 
be clearly understood, or the kind of training that will be neces- 
sary for the “ adequate preparation, both technical and reli- 
gious,” that the Canon calls for. 


A FORM FOR THE SETTING APART OF DEACONESSES 
IN THE DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


4 All things being in readiness, a Priest shall present to the Bishop, sitting 
in his chair, near to the Holy Table, such as are to be set apart as Dea- 
conmesses, saying : 

Reverend Father in Gop, I present unto you these women [or this 
woman], to be set apart to the office and work of Deaconess. 


The Bishop. 


Declare, we pray you, unto those who are here gathered what the 
office and work of a Deaconess are. 


" Then shall the Priest, addressing the People, say: 


Dearly beloved, it is written in the Holy Gospel according to S. Luke, 
that while the Lorp Jesus was going about through cities and villages, 
preaching and showing the glad tidings of the Kingdom of Gop, there 
were women not a few which ministered unto Him of their substance. 
Likewise, after He was crucified (as the same Evangelist hath elsewhere 
told us), the women which came with Him from Galilee were emboldened 
to follow after them that carried His body to the burial, and to prepare 
spices and ointments. Also that it is agreeable to the mind of Curist 
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that women should do Him service by offices of loving kindness, we 
gather from S. Paul, who saith to the Philippians, Help those women 
which labored with me in the Gospel. And who also commendeth 
unto the Romans one Phebe, a Deaconess of the Church which was at 
Cenchrea. 

Touching the duty of women set apart to this office and ministry, the 
Canons of the Church affirm that it is to assist the Minister in the care of 
the poor and sick, in the religious training of the young and others, and 
in the work of moral reformation. That /Aey may be duly appointed to 
such service, Aave these women come hither. 


J Zhen shall the Bishop say as followeth: 


Beloved, we have good confidence that *Aey who are now presented 
to be set apart to the office of Deaconess ave competent thereto, for it 
hath been so certified unto us, as the Canons require, by them whose word 
we trust. Nevertheless, if there be any who can allege aught on account 
of which it is inexpedient that ¢hese persons be so set apart, let protest be 
now made openly and before all men. 


q lf no good reason be alleged by any why the service should not proceed, 
then shall the Bishop say : 


Let Thy merciful kindness, O Lorp, be upon us. 
Answer. Like as we do put our trust in Thee. 


Then, all kneeling down, the Bishop shall say: 
Unto Thee lift we up our eyes ; 
Answer. O Thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
Bishop. As the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their masters ; 
Answer. And as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress ; 
Bishop. Even so our eyes wait upon Thee, O Lorn ; 
Answer. Until Thou have mercy upon us. 
Bishop. © Lorp. have mercy upon us. 
Answer. Have mercy upon us. 
Bishop. O Lorp, let Thy mercy lighten upon us ; 
Answer. As our trust is in Thee. 


The Bishop. 


O Eternal Gop, Father of our Lorp Jesus Curist, Creator of man and 
woman : who didst anoint with the Sprrir Miriam and Deborah and Anna 
and Huldah ; who didst not disdain that Thine only begotten Son should 
be born of a woman ; who, also, in the tabernacle of the testimony and 
in the temple, didst ordain women to be keepers of Thy holy gates ; Look 
mercifully, we beseech Thee, upon ¢hese Thy servants, about to be set apart 
to the office and work of Deaconess. Protect them in the way wherein 
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they go, and grant that in singleness of purpose and with a willing mind 
they may worthily accomplish the task committed to ‘hem, to Thy glory 
and to the praise of Thy Curist, to whom with Thee, O Fatuer, and 
Thee, O Hoty Guost, be glory and worship for ever and ever. Amen. 


GW Zhen shall he add: 


O magnify the Lorp with me. 
Arswer. And let us exalt His name together. 


Y Then, all standing up, shall be said: 
We will praise Thy name, O Gop, with a song. 
Answer. And magnify it with thanksgiving. 
Bishop. O give thanks unto the Gop of heaven. 
Answer, For His mercy endureth forever. 
Bishop. ©O give thanks unto the Lorp or Lorps. 
Answer. For His mercy endureth forever. 


Then shall be sung or said the Hymn called Magnificat, as followeth : 


Magnificat. S. Luke i. 46. 


My soul doth magnify the Lorp: and my spirit hath rejoiced in Gop 
my Saviour. 

For He hath regarded : the lowliness of His handmaiden. 

For behold, from ‘henceforth : all generations shall call me blessed. 

For He that is mighty hath magnified me: and holy is His Name. 

And His mercy is on them that fear Him: throughout all generations. 

He hath showed strength with His arm: He hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat: and hath exalted the 
humble and meek. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things: and the rich He hath sent 
empty away. 

He remembering His mercy hath holpen His servant Israel: as He 
promised to our forefathers, Abraham and His seed, for ever. 

Glory be to the Faruer, and to the Son: and to the Hoty Guost ; 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world without 
end. Amen. 


Y Zhen shall the Bishop ask of them the three following questions, to which 
each candidate shall answer for herself. 


The Bishop. 


Have you well considered in your own mind your purpose to serve 
Gop in this office and ministry ? 
Answer. I have so considered it. 
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The Bishop. 


. Will you endeavor, so long as you shall hold this office, faithfully to 
fulfil the duties of the same without fickleness or waywardness? 
Answer. 1 will. 
The Bishop. 
Will you diligently ask of Gop the grace to enable you to cling to this 
endeavor, and to make this purpose good ? 
_ Answer. I will. 


Then the Bishop, laying his hands severally upon the head of every one 
of them kneeling before him, shall say: 
Take thou authority to exercise the office of a Deaconess in the Church 
of Gop, whereunto thou art now set apart. 
Blessed be thou of the Lorp, my daughter. The Lorxp recompense 
thy work, and a full reward be given thee of the Lorp Gop of Israel, 
under whose wings thou art come to trust. Amen. 


The Bishop. 
The Lorp be with you. 
Answer. And with Thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 


Y Then, all kneeling down, the Bishop shall say these prayers following. 
For the Deaconesses newly set apart: 


O Gop, who, in Thy holy Word, dost commend above all goodly ap- 
parel the ornament of a quiet spirit ; adorn, we beseech Thee, ¢hese Thy 
servants, with the meekness and the gentleness of Curist. Preserve 
them alike from faithless fears and from unreasonable desires, that with 
a steadfast heart and settled purpose ‘Aey may run the way of Thy com- 
mandments, through Jesus Curist our Lorp. Amen. 


For such as are in Need and Necessity : 


O Gop, Almighty and merciful, who healest those that are broken in 
heart, and turnest the sadness of the sorrowful to joy; Let Thy fatherly 
goodness be upon all that Thou hast made. Especially we beseech Thee 
to remember in pity such as are destitute, homeless, or forgotten of their 
fellow-men. Bless the congregation of Thy poor. Uplift those who are 
cast down. Mightily befriend innocent sufferers, and sanctify to them 
the endurance of their wrongs. Cheer with hope all discouraged and 
unhappy people, and by Thy heavenly grace preserve from falling those 
whose penury tempteth them to sin; though they be troubled on every 
side, suffer them not to be distressed ; though they be perplexed, save 
them from despair. Grant this, O Lorn, for the love of Him who for our 
sakes became poor, Thy Son, our Saviour Jesus CHRIST. Amen. 
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For final Blessedness. 


Almighty and eternal Gop, to whom is never any prayer made without 
hope of mercy; Bow Thine ear, we beseech Thee, to our supplications, 
and in the heavenly city cause us to be united with Thy faithful servants, 
through Jesus Curist our Lorp. Amen. 


Rom. xv: 13. 


The Gop of hope fill us with all joy and peace in believing, that we 
may abound in hope, through our Lorp Jesus Curist. Amen. 


AUTHORIZATION. 


The above ForRM FOR THE SETTING APART OF DEACONESSEs is hereby 
authorized, and set forth for use in the Diocese of New York in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Title I., Canon 10, of the Digest. 

H. C. PorTer, 


Feast of the Annunciation : Bishop of New York. 
MDCCCXC. 


No one can examine these official papers without being con- 
vinced of the grave importance attached to the work of a 
deaconess, and to her position as an assistant in the sacred 
ministry of the Church of Gop. It is not to be supposed that 
work similar in scope and character may not have been done 
before, and effectually, by volunteers in every Diocese in the 
land; but the formal setting apart to such work, and the solem- 
nity of the prayers and promises, lift the worker into a different 
sphere of service, and place her labors before the Church and 
before herself in an altogether new and different light. 

The deaconess of to-day has learned to know the ancient 
deaconess well, for every writer upon the subject draws her por- 
trait at the outset with a graphic pen. Her name was Phebe. 
She was “a servant of the Church at Cenchrea,” “a succourer 
of many,” of S. Paul chief among them, and a messenger of 
the Apostle, bearing with her, to Rome from Corinth, his Epis- 
tle to the Romans. “Our sister,” S. Paul calls her, and com- 
mends her to the brethren, with words that read like a command : 
“ Receive her in the LORD as becometh saints, and assist her in 
whatsoever business she hath need of you.” A woman of im- 
portance, of position, of affairs, possibly of wealth, the confi- 
dential friend of one who did not hesitate to claim to be “ not 
a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles,” Phebe, deaconess 
of the early Church, stands clearly out before us as the type 
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and model of all others who should bear the name and office to 
the end of time. 

Among the best-known books regarding the successors of 
Phebe, ancient, medizval, and modern, it will suffice to instance 
the standard work by Dean Howson, entitled, Deaconesses, or 
the Official Help of Women in Parochial Work and in Chari- 
table Institutions, published by Longmans, London, in 1862; 
Woman's Work in the Church, or Historical Notes on Deaconesses 
and Sisterhoods, by the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, published by Stra- 
han, London, in 1866; and Ststerhoods and Deaconesses, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. H. C. Potter, published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, in 1872. These three books are invaluable 
to the student, and should be in the library of every deaconess ; 
while, for more general distribution, a little pamphlet called 7he 
Deaconess, found among the papers of the Grace House Train- 
ing School, will be useful. 

This little pamphlet, indeed, forms a connecting link in the 
records of the deaconess movement, for it is the reprint, almost 
without alteration, of an article by the Rev. Dr. Huntington in 
the CHURCH REVIEW of January, 1872, vol. xxiv. p. 47; and 
it seems truly fitting that the one of our clergy who so long ago 
identified himself with the cause should have been the first to 
present an opportunity for training to women, under the new 
Canon, in the Grace House School for Deaconesses, of which 
he is Warden. 

The circular announcing that such a school is to open is 
dated May, 1890, and contains, in a few brief paragraphs, very 
full information in regard to its purpose and plan: — 


The Canon ‘ Of Deaconesses,’ passed by the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in October, 1889, provides that every 
candidate for the office, before she is set apart, shall have had ‘an 
adequate preparation for her work, both technical and religious, which 
preparation shall have covered the period of two years.’ 

With a view to furnishing such as shall desire to receive it with the 
preparation required by the Canon, it is proposed to establish at No. 802 
Broadway, New York, adjoining Grace Church, an institution to be known 
as Grace House TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DEACONESSES. 

It will be the aim of the School to send out graduates thoroughly 
equipped to be the helpers of the parochial clergy in their missionary and 
charitable work. With this end in view, instruction will be given in the 
Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer, with special reference 
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to Bible Class work ; also in household management and in the care of 
the sick. Special efforts will be made to familiarize the students with the 
actual work done in the hospitals, missions, homes, refuges, and reforma- 
tories of the city of New York. Object-teaching of this sort will supple- 
ment the instruction of the class-room. Extra studies, for those who may 
elect them, will be the New Testament in Greek, Church music, and 
ecclesiastical needle-work. 

Candidates for admission must be at least eighteen years of age, and 
unless provided with certificates of graduation at approved schools or 
colleges, must pass an examination in the usual English branches. 

In the case of those who enter the School with the definite intention 
of becoming deaconesses, there will be no charge for instruction or for 
textbooks. 

Special students who desire to follow the course of study, but without 
reference to the Diaconate, will be received upon payment of an entrance 
fee of thirty dollars, to be renewed at the beginning of the second year. 
Textbooks, in their case, will be charged. 

The regular school year will begin on the first Wednesday in October, 
and end with the last Saturday in April, with a recess of one week at 
Christmas. In addition to this, however, three months’ hospital service, 
covering May, June, and July, will be required of all members of the 
School, except the special students, with whom this part of the course 
will be elective. 

Students who do not live at.their own homes may select boarding- 
places from a list approved by the officers of the School. Living ex- 
penses must be borne by the students ; but every effort will be made in 
their behalf to procure favorable terins. 


Accompanying this circular is the schedule of studies of the 
school, a blank form of admission, and a list of the Faculty, 
the Bishop of the Diocese being Visitor. 


Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, arrangements had been made for 
the establishment of a similar school, differing, however, from 
the one in New York, by offering opportunity for residence and 
greater advantages of home training. A preliminary circular 
was issued in August, 1890, followed by an official letter from 
the Bishop of the Diocese, which we give in full: — 


THE CHURCH TRAINING AND DEACONESS HOUSE OF 
THE DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


During several years past there has been a growing conviction in the 
minds of earnest Church workers that many devout women would be 
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glad to avail themselves of an opportunity to become qualified, by a 
systematic course of study and discipline, for more effective work for 
the MASTER. 

Some of these, it has been thought, would choose to give their lives 
wholly to this one thing, and become members of an order consecrated 
to religious service. 

Others, it has been thought, would like to become better prepared for 
such Sunday School, or mission, or benevolent work, as they could per- 
form in the parishes to which they belong, or in the community in 
which they live, but without any intention of devoting themselves to 
it altogether. 

Others still there may be, who, while feeling strongly drawn toward 
the life of a missionary, would yet, before undertaking it, be glad to test 
themselves and their fitness for such a calling by spending some time in 
preparation for its peculiar duties. . 

Out of this prevalent feeling grew the action of the General Con- 
vention of 1889, authorizing the appointment of unmarried women of 
devout character and approved fitness to the office of deaconess, by 
any bishop of this Church. 

The second section of the Canon defines the duty of a deaconess to 
be to assist the minister in the care of the poor and sick, the religious 
training of the young and others, and the work of moral reformation. 

The Canon further provides that before appointment the applicant 
shall have had an adequate preparation for her work, both technical 
and religious, which preparation shall have covered the period of two 
years. 

For the purpose of providing such preparation as will meet the needs 
of the three classes of workers referred to, the Church Training and 
Deaconess House of the Diocese of Pennsylvania is to be opened on 
the Feast of the Epiphany, Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1891. Its headquarters will 
be at No. 708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, which has been purchased, 
and is now being furnished for this purpose. 

Its general management will be under the direction of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, who will in this be assisted by the Warden, the Rev. 
T. S. Rumney, D.D. 

The daily order and discipline of the House will be directed by the 
House-Mother, Miss Caroline H. Sanford, who will also have the di- 
rection of all studies and duties to be performed by the inmates. 

The financial and outward business of the House will be cared for 
by the Board of Managers, appointed by the Bishop, of which Miss 
Coles is President, and to whom letters of inquiry should be addressed, 
at 2111 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The real estate and investments, whenever through the liberality of 
those who believe that this work will be for the glory of Gop and 
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the welfare of His creatures there shall be money to invest, will be in 
charge of a Board of Council, of which Mr. George C. Thomas is 
Treasurer. 

Instruction will be given by a Faculty of six clergymen and other 
teachers, to be appointed by the Bishop. 

The training given will be intellectual, devotional, and practical. It 
will be open to women from any Diocese ; and any who may desire to 
come to the House simply for instruction in any department of study can 
do so without becoming residents. 

It will be the aim to furnish most favorable facilities for learning in all 
branches of Church work. 

Instruction will be given in the Bible, Prayer Book, Church history, 
theology, social science, hygiene, home sanitation, nursing, methods of 
teaching, missions, cooking, housekeeping, needle-work, and whatever 
else may be needed to qualify those whom the School may send out to 
be true helpers of the parochial clergy in their missionary and benevolent 
work. Opportunity will be given to the students to study the regular 
work of hospitals and other charities of the city, and to put into practice 
what they are learning day by day. 

One of the results hoped for from bringing students into a home 
under one roof, and subject to the direction of a judicious and com- 
petent house-mother, is that each may learn to work without friction 
with her fellow-workers, not asserting herself, but, realizing the end in 
view to be one, to be willing to be directed by others as to the part she 
shall perform. 

Candidates for admission must be at least eighteen years of age, in 
good health, and must furnish satisfactory evidences of character and 
ability. 

The charges for board, room, laundry, and necessary textbooks will be 
$200 a year; but for candidates for the office of deaconess there will 
be no charge, except for books, after the first year. The charge for 
students who do not live in the House, but who come for special instruc- 
tion, will be $25 a year, and they will provide their own books. 

The House will be open during the year ; but those who remain during 
the summer vacation will be expected to render such service as may be 
appointed for them. 

I cordially commend this institution to the prayers and sympathy 0% 
all Church people, clergy and laity, not only in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, but throughout the Church, and I ask for the Board of Managers 
a generous response to whatever appeal they may make for funds for the 
prosecution of the work. 

O. W. WHITAKER, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Advent, 1890. 
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These two Deaconess Schools, in New York and Philadel- 
phia, are not the only ones that we are to have, for another 
is about to be established in San Francisco, and there will be 
others, no doubt, in many more cities in different parts of 
the country; but these are the first, and, being one resident 
and the other non-resident, they present sufficient illustration 
of the idea, which may be elsewhere adopted with or without 
variation. 

Many questions of minor importance arise on reading over 
these papers, — questions relating to title, dress, salary, home, 
support in sickness and old age, etc., such as are more likely to 
occur to a woman than to a man; and in order to obtain infor- 
mation, copies of the various papers were sent to the heads of 
the different Deaconess Houses in England, with a letter making 
some inquiries. Several very kind replies have been received, 
from which four have been selected as best throwing light upon 
the whole subject; but they must be read with the constant 
recollection that each represents a Diocesan Order, similar in 
character to a Sisterhood, and differing in that one essential 
particular from such Training Schools as are needed in this 
country, if the evident purpose of the Canon is to be strictly 
carried out. We will dwell upon their difference after reading 
the letters, and extracts from the accompanying papers. As the 
letters were not furnished for publication, it seems best not to 
give the name of the writer, or to identify any one of them with 
the particular deaconess institution that it describes, merely 
stating that such organizations are now established in the Dio- 
ceses of London, East and West, Ely, Winchester, Salisbury, 
Rochester, Durham, Exeter, Lichfield, Chester, Canterbury, 
and Manchester, full accounts being given of them all in the 
Official Year Book of the Church of England. 


DeaR MapaM, —I have read your papers, which you kindly sent me, 
with great interest, and I earnestly wish your cause God-speed. 

I send you two or three of our papers, but I do not think they will 
materially help you, for our Home has always aimed at community 
life, Mr. , who first organized us, believing that at present there 
was not sufficient discipline in the English Church to justify the experi- 
ment of ‘ unattached ’ deaconesses. 

This of course was some years ago, but it does not seem to me that 
he was wrong mow, for most deaconess institutions are, I believe, hold- 
ing their members more closely together than was the original intention. 
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In America you seem to me to have more discipline and organization, 
and could bear ‘ unattached’ deaconesses. 

I will try and answer your questions in order. 

1. Our members are called Sister at once, after their admission by 
the Bishop as deaconesses. They drop their surname to the outside 
world as well as in the Home. They wear their distinctive dress always 
and everywhere. This is to give permanency to their engagement. We 
never contemplate marriage as likely or possible, and do not encourage 
anything but a lifelong service, except under special circumstances. 

2. Our dress is now (with the Bishop’s consent) black serge, with 
cloak, bonnet, and veil of nun’s veiling; white cap both in and out of 
doors ; white apron in work. 

3- Our Sisters do not receive a salary when working away from the 
Home. The clergyman in whose parish they work arranges with the 
Home the terms of payment, the Home supplying the Sister with what is 
necessary for personal expenses. 

4. The Sister working away from the Home in a parish is responsible 
to the clergyman of the parish in all parochial matters of work ; fo the 
Ffome in all matters relating to her spiritual life, — that is, she should keep 
hours of prayer, etc., as nearly as possible in communion with the Home, 
and must report regularly to the Home. 

The Home is entirely under the Bishop. He appoints the Chaplain 
and Head Sister, and no changes in rule or dress can be made without 
his sanction. 

Our Sisters remain in the Home during illness or old age. It is truly 
their home, and unless for special reasons, they are entitled and expected 
to remain. 

You will see by this that our idea is a ‘life,’ and the work flowing 
out of it. 

I hope I have answered all you desire. Of course it is only from the 
experience of our own community. I believe there are in England 
institutions which are more collegiate in their aim, and more like those 
you contemplate in America ; {and I quite see that many women might 
come forward for a term of years who could not engage further. In- 
deed, our first institution is for a term ; but it is not renewed, as with us 
no Sister has wished to give up her life, though she has left this special 
community, and been passed on by the Bishop to another Diocese. 

Believe me, dear Madam, yours sincerely, 
SisTER F——. 


Dear MapaM,— The Mother Superior has asked me to thank you 
very much for the papers you sent her, and to answer your letter, which 
I will try to do as fully as possible. 

First. The title of Sister, usually given in England to deaconesses of 
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the Church, does not xecessarily imply that they all belong to a com- 
munity. Some, as you may be aware, among us, when their training 
is over, prefer to be simply associates of the community, and to them 
the title of Sister is granted by courtesy, though of course, strictly 
speaking, they have not the same claim to it as those who belong to 
the community. 

Second. Our order of deaconesses wear a dark-blue serge habit and 
girdle. The scapular is part of the habit, —I mean it is all made in 
one ; and the girdle is worn over it; the sleeves are full. The cap is 
white muslin, with a slight peak at the back, and a frill close round the 
face, and strings. The out-door dress is a black cloak and a black veil 
(nun’s veiling), fastened onto a slight foundation round the face. The 
probationers wear a different cap, and a black habit with tight sleeves, 
and a waist-belt. Their out-door dress is the same as the deaconess’s. 

Third. There is a common fund for all the Sisters, — those who have 
private means of course paying into it. When a community Sister goes 
into a parish no stipend is paid to her individually ; but the Vicar agrees 
to pay a certain fixed sum into the Home funds annually, the amount 
varying from £50 to £100, according to the circumstances of the 
parish. This is found to be much the more comfortable arrangement, as 
thereby all Sisters are on the same footing; and no one need know, 
except the Mother Superior and the Sister who helps in the accounts, 
who has private means and who has not. 

I think the papers I have sent will give you all further information you 
may like to have. I am, yours sincerely, 

SisTER F——., 


Dear Mrs. Twinc,—I have delayed answering your letter till my 
annual letter to subscribers was printed. I send you a copy by this 
mail. 

I will answer your questions in the order you ask them. 

First. The enclosed paper will show you why we are called Sister, 
besides having the office of deaconess in this Diocese. We have a com- 
munity, and we are Sister Deaconesses. In the Salisbury Diocese there 
is no community. There deaconesses are free as curates to take work 
and receive stipends. Naturally they are not ‘ Sisters.’ 

Second. We wear a loose habit of very dark navy-blue, girded at the 
waist by a plaited blue cord, broad yoked linen collar, a close-fitting cap, 
and black veil; an oak cross with a silver cross laid on it, on which is 
our motto, ‘Serve the Lorp with gladness,’ and ‘ Jesus Only.’ 

Third. We all contribute what we can to the general fund. Some 
friends subscribe, and we expect the parishes where we work to cot- 
tribute to the Home; but no Sister can receive money for her services. 
All comes to the Home fund ; and the Home provides the Sisters with all 
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they require. This prevents any question of rich and poor among us. 
We all share and fare alike. 

You will see that the Home is not merely a training institution, but is 
actually our home for life. We are now building a home where we shall 
have over forty bedrooms for Sisters ; and we have a beautiful chapel, 
which holds about one hundred and thirty. Here we have Retreats for 
Church workers, and Quiet Days, besides our constant services daily. 


I remain, yours very truly, 
SIstrER E——. 





Dear MapaM,— We were much interested in the papers you sent us 
regarding your Training Schools for Deaconesses; and I have much 
pleasure in answering your questions and in giving you what information 
lies in my power regarding our Home. 

First. Our deaconesses are most generally called Sister; but in some 
cases they prefer the name of Deaconess. This they can do if they like, 
adding their surname, instead of the Christian name, which is used with 
Sister, — thus, ‘Sister Emma,’ or ‘ Deaconess Parker ;’ we do not say 
‘Miss Parker.’ Widows ordained as deaconesses have so far in other 
Dioceses retained their married title ; but in this community we think it 
better not to accept widows as deaconesses; and if an exception were 
made, we should call them Sisters. With us the office is considered as 
lifelong, and the public profession tantamount to a vow of celibacy; 

“ therefore our deaconesses never marry. I am sorry that I cannot send 
you our Form of Admission, as it is heavily bound ; but I may say it dif- 
fers very little from yours, except that a cross is put over the head of 
each deaconess by the Bishop, and a parchment presented to her after- 
ward, signed by him, as her credentials. ‘The admission takes place in 
the open Church. 

The dress is a dark-blue serge, made with a broad plait back and 
front, a black woollen girdle, a white cambric cap, a long black cloak, and 
a nun’s veiling veil over a black straw bonnet. 

Our deaconesses do not receive a salary. What the clergy can afford to 
pay is paid into the general fund and used for their benefit. Those who 
have means of their own also contribute what they can; and we have a 
good many subscriptions. 

We have no Board of Managers. The Bishop acts as our Warden, 
and we have a Sub-warden, a Chaplain, and a Secretary, all clergy. The 
deaconesses work under the clergy to whom they are appointed, with 
appeal in any difficulties to the Bishops and Head Sister. At present 
we have no endowment, and therefore cannot promise our deaconesses 
support in old age, but we have a small fund in case of sickness. 

Besides the deaconesses, we have associates and Church workers, the 
latter being ladies who are supported by us and work with us for a time. 
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Associates give their help freely, but are not bound in any way. We 
number at present twenty-one deaconesses and seventeen associates and 
Church workers. 

As our little account will show you, we are quite a young Home, and 
our difficulties have been very great, as the clergy here needed help so 
urgently that we could not afford to wait until our deaconesses were 
thoroughly trained, but had to plunge them into work at once, mingling 
such training as could be arranged in the midst of a busy life. Now we 
have a more regulated system, and our Sub-warden comes over once a 
week to give instruction in the Bible and Prayer Book, and our Chaplain 
another day for service and spiritual teaching. We have an organist to 
give lessons on the harmonium, and ambulance lessons from the S. 
John’s Nursing Society, besides which, if any of our probationers show 
special aptitude for nursing, we send them for three months to a hospital 
for training in that department. Our younger members I take especially 
in hand myself, for needle-work, cutting out, religious instruction, read- 
ing aloud, or anything in which they seem deficient ; but of course with 
older ones it is very difficult to supply the training which they ought to 
have received in youth, if their education has been neglected, and still 
we are pressed on all sides to give workers. We can only do our best, 
and leave the rest to Gop. 

We think in our community that, above and beyond all this outward 
education, the moral training of the character, and most of all that of the 
soul, is deeply important in preparing women for so high an office, and 
for this purpose we insist on proper order and method being observed. 
Time-tables are made for each worker according to her parish and work, 
which contain a due proportion of time for devotion, work, meals, rest, 
study, needle-work, etc. If left to themselves, we find that most workers 
get into a habit of restless activity, neglecting their minds, bodies, and 
often their souls. 

Once a month the Bishop comes here, and all the workers meet for 
a service and address from him, and tea afterward. Our Secretary 
audits the accounts of each mission separately, and teaches the younger 
Sisters book-keeping. The Sub-warden visits the missions from time to 
time, and helps in any little parish trouble, or reports any home trouble 
to me. I also visit the missions from time to time, and encourage the 
workers to come to me for motherly advice, help, or sympathy. We 
keep Saturdays as days of rest, either using them to go out to the coun- 
try for fresh air, or to take some other innocent recreation. We have 
six-weeks holiday in the summer, and a few days at Christmas and Easter 
if the work allows. As far as work will permit, we encourage the Sisters 
to keep up intercourse with their friends and relatives, as being a whole- 
some duty. Yours sincerely, 

SIstER A——. 
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From the many printed papers furnished by the writers of 
these and other letters, two are selected as likely to be most 
helpful to beginners, the first being a clergyman’s testimony 
to the value of the work of deaconesses, and the second being 
from an associate’s point of view. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WINCHESTER DIOCESAN 
DEACONESS HOME, PORTSMOUTH. 


As one who for the last five years has been intimately connected with 
the work of the Sisters as their Honorary Chaplain, I desire to make a 
short statement concerning this most valuable institution, in the confi- 
dent belief that when the work of the Sisters becomes better known, it 
will experience no lack of interest and support throughout the Diocese 
of Winchester. 

A great many persons are actively and earnestly interested in work out- 
side the Diocese, such as that of the Kilburn Sisters, — and with very 
good reason, for their work is a noble one, — but I would venture to say 
that in Portsmouth and Aldershot, both of which are situated within the 
confines of our own Diocese, there is a field for self-denying labor quite 
as important as any that can be found in London ; and it is there that the 
Sisters of our Deaconess Home are already at work. Not that they con- 
fine themselves to these great military and naval stations ; they are already 
established at Gosport, Moordown, and Farnham, and it is only because 
they are not yet sufficiently numerous that they have not been able to 
respond to other calls. 

In particular, I desire to make it clear that they are not solely identi- 
fied with the Hampshire portion of the Diocese. The Council is very 
largely representative of Surrey, and if the number of Sisters increases in 
accordance with our hopes, any applications from Surrey will receive the 
fullest consideration. It will be felt that Portsmouth and Aldershot ought 
to come first as spheres of work, the camp in the latter place being, how- 
ever, connected with Surrey almost as much as with Hampshire. There 
are now three Sisters working in the camp at Aldershot, and one is in 
charge of the Refuge. I confidently appeal to the chaplains and military 
officials to confirm my statement that the work which they are doing could 
not be spared. When first they began (having been sent at the earnest 
request of the chaplains and some devoted officers of the garrison), there 
was a certain amount of hesitation on the part of some of the command- 
ing officers about them. After six months’ experience they were wel- 
comed by nearly every regiment in the camp. Their duties lie among 
the wives and families of the soldiers. We ought to have six Sisters at 
work there, and not three only. 
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The Home was originally established at Farnham in order that it might 
be under the personal superintendence of the Bishop ; but after a time it 
was found necessary to move it to Portsmouth, in order that it might be 
placed among the larger masses of population. Portsmouth is now our 
centre ; here the Sisters are prepared for their work. 

The plan is as follows: Ladies desirous of joining are received first 
of all as Visitors. If, after a short time, there seems to be a probability of 
their being suited for the life and work, they are admitted as Postu- 
lants, and after a further experience of a few months they are received 
as Probationers. The term of probation extends over two or three 
years. During this time they are carefully trained in all that concerns 
their office. Religious instruction is given every day by the Head Sis- 
ter; they are initiated into the details of District Visiting, School Work, 
Mothers’ Meetings, etc. ; and as a rule they spend six or more months 
in a hospital, in order to gain some practical knowledge of the art of 
nursing. 

I must not omit to mention that the Sisters constantly set before them 
that work must be the outcome of a devotional life. There is no true 
ideal of Christian work in which the life of prayer is not put first, and the 
life of service second. The rule of the Home provides for frequent ser- 
vices in the chapel, besides regular times for private prayer and medita- 
tion day by day. How peaceful and happy the life of this little community 
is, I can testify from considerable experience. 

At the end of the probation, if found qualified and duly approved, the 
Probationer is set apart by the Bishop with the Laying on of Hands, and 
becomes a deaconess. 

The Laying on of Hands makes a deaconess. A lady worker is 
not a deaconess because she chooses to call herself by that name. Un- 
fortunately much confusion has arisen from this very thing. Rightly 
applied, the name of deaconess represents the highest form of woman’s 
work in the Church. It is the old primitive office of Phebe and Pris- 
cilla. The name by interpretation means ‘a servant of the Church.’ 
It is a ‘holy order.’ A deaconess is a woman deacon. After her 
dedication the deaconess may, if she will, work in independence of the 
Home, or she may be received into the community and become a dea- 
coness Sister. The community life is distinct from the office of the 
deaconess, but is found to be a very important help for the exercise of 
her ministry. She becomes a permanent member of the community. 
The Home is her home, the Sisters her sisters, the Rule her rule of life. 
The Sisters do not take life vows, but they are none the less dedicated 
to Gop’s work. They solemnly record their intention of continuing a 
member of the community for all their life ; but they only pledge them- 
selves for the space of one year, still intending to renew the vow from 
year to year. This is done at a solemn service held each year on the 
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Festival of All Saints. ‘They are in very truth dedicated to serve Gop 
in the life which they have chosen. 

I wish that I could at all convey an impression of the happiness of 
such a life as theirs. It is full of brightness and sunshine. They are 
not shut off from friends and relatives. Each year they have a month’s 
holiday to visit their friends. If urgent family reasons demand their 
presence at home, even for a lengthened period, every facility is given for 
them to go. They are not allowed to give up capital to the Home; but 
they may devote their annual income, or any part of it, to the main- 
tenance of the community, each sharing as Sisters must do, in the com- 
mon life and common purse. 

Their life is undoubtedly the secret of their successful work ; and I am 
convinced that if more educated ladies would join the Deaconess Home, 
so religiously and yet so wisely ordered as it is, under the direct control 
of the Lord Bishop in all the details of its organization, an impulse would 
be given to the mission-work of the Diocese which would astonish and 
delight all Christian hearts. 


[From The Penny Post, Nov. 1, 1871.) 
WHAT THE DEACONESSES ARE DOING. 
BY AN ASSOCIATE. 


As the subject of deaconesses and their work is at the present time 
engaging a good deal of attention, some account of what they are actually 
doing may be of interest to those who are not able from personal 
observation to judge of the value and extent of their services. 

Time and experience of its practical efficacy will probably be required 
before this order becomes really general ; but the fact that the deacon- 
esses bear the commission of the Bishop, and carry on their work under 
his direct sanction, and in co-operation with the clergymen of the parish 
in which they are placed, is a guarantee of its true Church character. 

The Ely Deaconess Institution is the only one of which we have any 
personal knowledge, and this account of the work is simply as it is carried 
on in Bedford, where the Home is established. 

Before entering into details of the work undertaken by the Ely dea- 
conesses, their life ought perhaps to be spoken of, because one of the 
principles to which they most steadily adhere is the desirableness of each 
deaconess being associated with some community, the bond of which 
association would not cease when the deaconess was sent to reside in a 
parish away from the Home. 

When people are so solemnly set apart for the service of Gop, it is but 
natural to look for a stricter rule of religious life and a higher degree of 
personal piety. 
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Though it is the duty of all Christians, under all circumstances, to serve 
Gop to the fullest extent of their capabilities, no one will deny that cer- 
tain positions offer far greater facilities than others for entire devotion to 
special work for Him. 

The person whose whole life is passed under a strict course of disci- 
pline, and whose soul is constantly guided, strengthened, and refreshed 
by communion with Him without whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy, will be most likely to infuse true spirituality into occupations which 
are frequently in themselves most harassing and disappointing. If all is 
done for Gop, and if every other aim is subordinate to that of glorifying 
Him, difficulties will not dishearten, nor ingratitude and heedlessness de- 
press. ll will allow that the promise, ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there am I in the midst of them,’ implies a bless- 
ing greater than that attached to private prayer; while each deaconess 
is bound to promote the growth of her own spiritual life to its fullest ex- 
tent, she expects special blessing upon herself and the community to which 
she belongs, from continuous and united prayer. 

The members of this Home are bound by their rules to receive Holy 
Communion regularly, and to attend the daily service in their parish 
Church (S. Paul’s) when working in Bedford. When called to work in 
any other place, they must attend the services of the Church of the parish 
in which they labor. In their own oratory, the whole household assem- 
bles for family prayers at 7.30 A.M. and 9.30 P.M. Short prayers are said 
at nine, half-past twelve, and six o'clock, when, as a rule, the Sisters only 
are present, and associates who choose to come. The office at six 
o'clock is devoted more especially to intercessory prayer for their bishop, 
clergy, parishes, institutions similar to their own, and other Church 
work. 

The refreshment of these short offices of prayer in the midst of work 
is great, as they point constantly to the only source of strength for all 
work. 

Stated periods are set apart for reading, study, and private devotion. 

Having thus a unity of aim and purpose, the deaconesses are able to 
proceed to their labors in such a systematic manner as to utilize the pre- 
dominant talent of each member of the community, and to insure simi- 
larity in their method of working. 

This last is a matter of much importance, and one which it would 
always be well to keep in view. In the case of individuals, the work, to 
a certain extent, dies with the worker, while that of a community is in its 
nature permanent ; and an ever-increasing mass of experience is stored 
up by its members, the value of which it would be difficult to estimate. 
The deaconesses have never intended to confine their labors to a single 
parish or town; and as the numbers increase, they hope to be able to 
respond to the call of those clergy who may ask for their assistance. 
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In leaving the Home for these fresh spheres of labor, a deaconess, it 
is hoped, will by no means cease to be a member of the community, but 
remain bound by the same regulations, uniting in prayer with her absent 
Sisters at the appointed hours, and working on exactly the same princi- 
ple ; so that if ill-health, or any other cause, compel her to leave the parish 
where she has been placed, the work need nct come to a standstill, nor 
capricious changes be made in its method. 

There are many warm-hearted, enthusiastic women to whom this 
wholesome restraint would be invaluable, and those of colder natures 
would be quickened by the assurance of a real sympathy uniting them 
with every member of the body. 

There is an old saying, that ‘those only know how to rule who have 
learned to obey ;’ and the spirit of obedience is to all of us one of the 
truest tests of our Christian life. A deaconess, therefore, if worthy of 
her office, must be, above all things, acting in obedience to a direct call 
from Gop. Under Him her duty is to obey the Bishop from whom she 
receives her commission, the clergyman in whose parish she is working, 
and to whom belongs entire control over her parochial work, the rules 
of the institution to which she belongs. 

The definite advantages which we consider that a community of dea- 
conesses possesses over the independent parochial deaconess are : — 

1. Spiritual help from united prayer. 

2. Sympathy. 

3. Regularity of system. 

4- Continuance of work. 

5. The experience of the many being brought to bear upon the work 
of the individual. 

The first deaconess in this Diocese was admitted to the office in the 
chapel attached to the Episcopal palace at Ely, Feb. 5, 1869, when she 
was appointed to serve in the parishes of S. Paul, and of S. Peter, 
Bedford. The clergy of both Churches were present at her admission, 
the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Vicar of S. Paul’s, presenting her to the Bishop. 

For some time she labored single-handed, meeting with much kind- 
ness from the district visitors, and other working agencies in both par- 
ishes. It soon became apparent, however, that the deaconess, while 
alone, was placed under serious disadvantages ; and the work rapidly grew 
to such dimensions as to be beyond the powers of any individual. 

During the Mission Week of March, 1870, at a service held in S. 
Paul’s Church, Bedford, a second deaconess was admitted by the Bishop 
of Ely, and received from him her commission, and his Episcopal bless- 
ing at the altar. Bishop MacDougall, Vicar of Godmanchester, and 
several clergy of the Diocese, were present at the ceremony, besides 
many inhabitants of the town who were interested in the cause. 

On the 2d of December in the same year, a third lady was received 
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by the Chaplain of the Institution, the Rev. Canon Bathurst, for a year’s 
probation at least, preparatory to her final admission. 

A parochial nurse, who at the expense of the Institution received 
her training at King’s College Hospital, London, has since become a 
member of the Home, and a resident associate will enter as soon as 
there is room for her. Owing to the increased number of the com- 
munity, the original Home was found too small, and a new wing is being 
added. 

Working in connection with the Institution are fourteen associates. 
These associates are ladies who, while residing in their own homes, and 
bound by no regulations incompatible with the requirements of social 
life, are united by certain rules which aim at promoting a feeling of union 
and sympathy among them, as fellow-laborers in the cause of their Divine 
Master. They are pledged to the use of certain prayers daily, and to 
receive Holy Communion on Ascension Day. 

The deaconesses and associates meet on the first Friday in each 
month, at a service of special intercession held by the Chaplain at the 
mission-room. 

The design of the Association is to assist the deaconess’s work in the 
Diocese. Those associates who reside in the town are of course ex- 
pected to help (if able) in the parochial work of the deaconesses ; and all, 
wherever living, are bound to give such assistance as lies in their power. 

Of the agencies which are in active operation in the two parishes, I 
may first mention the Sunday Schools, which are under the personal 
superintendence of the deaconesses. 

Then follows the week-day Mission School, which was set on foot by 
them in October, 1869 ; it now numbers ninety children, boys and girls. 
These consist of those children entirely who from various causes cannot 
attend the schools of the Harpur Charity. The greater part are of the 
very poorest class, but ragged as their clothes frequently are, cleanliness 
is insisted on. The education is of course quite elementary. The girls 
are carefully taught plain needle-work. The whole system of instruction 
is based upon sound Church principles, and on Saints’ days and holy days 
the children attend service at S. Paul’s Church. A ramble in search 
of primroses on Easter Monday, and various treats on other festivals, 
cause them to be regarded as joyful anniversaries by the little people. 

Next in order come the two Guilds. The Junior Guild consists of 
girls who are preparing for Confirmation and first Communion. Several 
of the members belong to the elder classes of the Sunday Schools, and 
nearly all are employed as either domestic servants or dress-makers’ 
apprentices. The class meets weekly at the Deaconess Home. The 
Communicants’ Guild, the object of which is ‘to assist persons desirous 
of living in accordance with their baptismal vows,’ is composed of those 
who are already communicants. The members of this Guild attend a 
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fortnightly class held by one of the clergymen, and a monthly service 
of Preparation for Holy Communion. All these are regular monthly 
communicants, 

Last winter a night school for men and boys was opened, and had a 
good attendance. The ages varied from fourteen to twenty-five years, 
and some of those who were admitted were of the very roughest descrip- 
tion ; but they appeared to value the instruction, and a hold has certainly 
been gained upon them. 

The weekly Mothers’ Meetings are well attended, and Cottage Read- 
ings are held on Sundays and during the week. 

The penitentiary work is earnestly carried on, though at a disadvan- 
tage, from the fact of there being no Refuge in the town. All who are 
desirous of returning to a better course of life receive every possible 
assistance, and are placed in homes at a distance from the scenes of their 
former temptations. 

In addition to the superintendence of these agencies, and active work 
in them, visiting and nursing the sick occupy much of the Sisters’ time 
and thoughts. To insure her help in this way being really efficacious, 
each Sister has undergone a training of some months both in medical 
and surgical nursing, at King’s College Hospital, London. Cases of in- 
fectious disease come especially within the province of the deaconesses, 
as, being perfectly free from the restraints imposed by family life,they are 
at liberty to attend illnesses from which district visitors and others fre- 
quently find it necessary to turn. In cases of this kind, their ministrations 
are not confined to the poor ; and where other nurses cannot be obtained, 
they do not restrict themselves to any particular locality, provided they 
have the consent of the clergyman in whose parish the sickness lies. 

Though the trouble and inconvenience involved by the system of 
parochial nursing is great, the deaconesses belonging to this Institution 
are strongly in favor of it, as a very essential part of their work, and con- 
sider it a most valuable source of influence among the poor. They 
argue that when persons see a lady spontaneously willing to undergo 
trouble and loss of rest for their bodily welfare and comfort, they can 
better understand that she is really earnest in seeking the good of their 
souls. If a poor sufferer, whose weakness makes the value of tenderness 
and sympathy more keenly felt, sees a Sister patiently and kindly per- 
forming offices which must be frequently both wearisome and unpleasant, 
it awakens a recognition of the common humanity shared by both, and 
in many cases the self-respect and aspiration for something higher and 
better is awakened, which the surroundings of their ordinary life have 
frequently done their utmost to crush out of the mind. In addition to 
this, the closer intercourse which nursing necessitates, frequently opens 
a means of doing good to the other members of the family, whom it 
would be worse than useless to try to reach in ordinary ways. 
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The poor are most ready and thankful for the help of the deaconesses, 
and send to them voluntarily in nearly all cases of real sickness. Their 
attendance is freely rendered both by night and day, and medical men 
frequently apply for their nursing. Linen and other things necessary 
in illness are kept at the Home, and lent to all who require them. 

With regard to funds, the Institution is greatly indebted to many 
friends, whose kind gifts of money, wine, dinners, and substantial aid in 
various other ways are most valuable. The proceeds of the Offertory on 
one Sunday annually are devoted to the Association Fund. 

The estimation in which the services of the deaconesses are held can- 
not be better exemplified than by the following extract from the Pastoral 
issued at Easter by the Vicar of S. Paul’s : — 

‘The work of the deaconesses has been largely increased, and nobly 
carried on. I cannot speak in too high terms of appreciation, or ade- 
quately express my gratitude, for their zealous and self-denying efforts. 
Any help that may be needed in furthering their work I am sure we shall 
be only too happy to supply.’ 

The fact also that other clergymen in the neighborhood have applied 
to the Deaconess Institution for assistance in their parishes, proves not 
only the value of this organization, but also that if the principles on 
which it rests were more widely known and better understood, it might 
become still more extensively useful. 

The advantage of being carried on under the direct rule of the parish 
clergyman must commend the work of the deaconesses to those who 
are seeking the best way of combating the ignorance and neglect of 
religion which are, alas, so prevalent among the poorer classes of our 
large parishes. 

We believe there are many women who would gladly join us in our 
work if they were once fully aware of its true Church character ; and if 
they realized, that as deaconesses or associates, they could have a recog- 
nized position as helpers in that Catholic and Apostolic Church of which 
they rejoice in the privilege of being members. 


After carefully reading these papers and letters, the attention 
can be drawn the more readily to the evident purpose of the 
Canon adopted by our own Church in the last General Conven- 
tion, and the provision for such a kind of training as will fit 
the American deaconess to work, unattached, and with a degree 
of freedom hitherto almost untried. At the same time the 
study of other methods of training cannot but be useful, for 
there is much to imitate, and, with this one exception of making 
community life a necessity, but little to avoid, in the English 
suggestions here presented. 
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We labor under the disadvantage of having no literature to 
refer to that gives us a sufficient example of the unattached mod- 
ern deaconess, unless we may take as such the Life of Sister 
Dora, by Margaret Lonsdale, the Life of Sister Louise, by 
the Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, and a new book just published, 
An Unvested Sister: Recollections of Mary Wiltsie, in which 
the authorship is shared by the Rev. G. H. Bottome and the 
Bishop of New York. In each one of these instances we have 
an illustration of consecrated service among the poor and the 
sick, and the last is especially interesting and to the point, 
because a note tells us that it was Miss Wiltsie’s intention to 
become a deaconess, with the just comment, “in her case, one 
must think, the crown, rather than the prophecy of a conse- 
crated life.” 

“The clergy of the parish counted on her help as if she had 
been one of their own order,” was the testimony of her rector, 
after her death; and this single paragraph summarizes the 
whole position and work of the deaconess, and shows clearly 
the lines upon which her training should run. She is to be, 
in a very real sense, an assistant minister, visiting the poor, the 
sick, and the afflicted in their own homes, teaching the igno- 
rant, bringing the children to Baptism, often helping to prepare 
classes for Confirmation, and leading stray communicants back 
to the Holy Communion. She must have practical ability, 
some measure of mental power, and unlimited spirituality ; 
and yet it is not necessary to suppose that this means she 
must be in every respect a perfect, an impossible, woman. 
Nevertheless, like the clergy, she is to be, in her place, a leader, 
and “an example to the flock.” Though, after the pattern of 
Phebe, she become “a servant of the Church,” no misfortune 
can be greater than that she should ever be looked upon, or ever 
consider herself, as merely a Aired servant. She must work for 
love and not for wages, albeit “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” — a truth which the Church, whose servant she is, should 
ever bear in mind. 

And as for the clergy — bishops, priests, and deacons — with 
whom she is to be associated and to serve, no one can overlook 
the fact that what she is, and the value of her services, must 
depend upon them. She is to be “of their own order,” and 
their assistant, and it is they who must secure for her the train- 
ing that will make her a deaconess according to their own ideal. 
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This need not be such a difficult task, for every rector of a 
parish has to-day work waiting to be done, and no doubt women 
in his own congregation able and willing to do it. Why should 
not he himself bid such women to the task, and call them to the 
position of honor and responsibility that the Church has opened 
to them? The Training Schools in New York and Philadelphia 
are but beacons to show the way. On other and simpler lines, 
in the clergyman’s own study, in the neighboring hospital, in 
the parish sewing-school and mother’s meeting, a thousand 
deaconesses might be readily trained for as practical and 
efficient service as any that either of these two schools, or 
others like them, can ever furnish. 

It can never be too strongly emphasized that the growth of 
the Order of Deaconesses is dependent upon the clergy, and 
the clergy only. Should that assertion be doubted, let any 
one read anew the Life of Pastor Fliedner of Kaiserswerth, and 
learn from his example what are the conditions of absolute suc- 
cess in the training of the modern deaconess, and with what 
simplicity of circumstance and surroundings such training may 
be begun. To do the work perfectly, it is quite true that self- 
denial will be needed, with a real sense that the work is worth 
the devotion of a lifetime; but it cannot be that a minister of 
the everlasting Gospel will doubt that the crown and glory of 
his earthly ministry would be the blessing of having been the 
Divinely appointed means of raising up faithful laborers who 
would, in their degree, carry on his work after he himself had 
been called to receive his heavenly reward. This is an age of 
great activity, in parochial enterprise no less than in secular 
affairs; and societies that are attractive from: novelty win a 
multitude of adherents, soon to be drawn away perhaps by 
another new and enticing form of easy service. Is it not time, 
out of the young and eager hearts so ready to be led and 
guided in good works, to form a chosen company, to whom 
the beauty of permanence may be the chief attraction, and 
whose steadfast labors along the Church’s duly appointed lines 
may sober and sustain the rest? This is what the Canon 
of Deaconesses certainly means, and this is what those who 
are interested in the establishment of Training Schools for 
Deaconesses desire to see accomplished. 


Mary A. E. TwINc, 
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History of the United States during the Second Administration of 
Jefferson. Vols. I. and II.; and, during the Administration of 
Madison. Vols. I. to IV. New York. 1890. 


N a former volume of the CHURCH REVIEW we gave a brief 
notice of the first two volumes of this excellent work, in 
which are portrayed the stirring events during the first adminis- 
tration of Thomas Jefferson [1801-1805]. We propose in this 
issue to review the complete work, which ends with the second 
administration of Madison, in 1817. A varied and most interest- 
ing period truly, in which the foundations of our true greatness 
were laid, and the strength was acquired with which to meet 
the severe strains upon the Constitution, both at home and 
abroad. It was an original purpose of the author to make his 
work at once a popular and a political history of the momentous 
questions proposed to us during the Napoleonic period. Not 
only were problems of internal importance constantly and un- 
expectedly arising under our new and untried government, but 
international matters of the highest concern followed each other 
in quick succession, and became curiously complicated, until 
the culmination of our troubles in the War of 1812, which ended 
not long before the expiration of Madison’s second term of 
office. 
Professor Maurice has placed the writing of history thus far 
in three schools, quite distinct from each other, — Royal History, 
Constitutional History, and People’s History. 

The first belongs to the old régime of absolute monarchy or 
quite as absolute aristocracy. This school ignores the people 
in the interests of the rulers. Personal traits and individual 
actions of kings and nobles form its staple, as in the works 
of Froissart, Monstrelet, and other chroniclers; and not only in 
the chronicles, but in such works even as that of Hume, the 
royal element is the strongest. The second describes the 
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modes and rules by which these royal masters govern, hedging 
themselves with prerogatives to make good their absolute con- 
trol; or, as the people become more intelligent, we find them 
limiting and restraining that monarchy by constitutional govern- 
ments. The third is written in the interests of the multitude. 
In this school the governors are the accident; the governed are 
the essence of history, whose rights are to be recognized, and 
whose wrongs are to be redressed. The rulers are the ministers 
of the nation. 

The first-mentioned school is almost devoid of philosophy. 
In the other two history may be philosophically treated; and it 
is where the rights of the people are recognized in the framing 
of constitutions that these two schools come together. The 
two forms of historic treatment may be harmoniously united. 
A great difficulty is often found in the personality of the his- 
torian, who is seldom so well-balanced and so free from partisan- 
ship and prejudice as to make the fitting connection between 
the “wise saws” of a former period and the “ modern instances ” 
which form the subject of his work. The historian, self- 
appointed, is his own critic, and is too indulgent a judge to be 
always trusted. 

Measured by a fair standard, with plenty of well-digested 
material at his hand, and with a purpose to be impartial and 
just, it seems to us that Mr. Adams has succeeded remarkably 
well in his clear interpretation of the Constitution, which was 
now upon its trial; in a just appreciation of all our international 
imbroglios, and having always in view the practical effects of 
legislation, and of current events upon the American people. 
He has consulted our home records with diligence, and digested 
them with judgment; calm and clear in reaching his philosophic 
conclusions, he seems to occupy a judicial chair which demands 
justice to all men of all parties “without partiality, favor, or 
affection.” He is here in pleasant contrast to some of our 
contemporary historians, who seem determined to find, not the 
honest and earnest efforts of men struggling to maintain our 
new form of government, fiercely beset as it was by enemies at 
home and abroad; but, on the other hand, to challenge every 
motive and pick flaws in every action, which in their doubts 
and emergencies seemed to our public men the best that could 
be done, which, however, they themselves would have allowed 
to be somewhat experimental. 
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On the 4th of March, 1805, Thomas Jefferson, elected for a 
second term, delivered his second inaugural address in so low 
a voice that very little could be heard by his auditory. It was 
soon, however, read by the whole world. In it he reannounced 
his Democratic principles. Among the very numerous topics 
which appear in this period we can only choose a few for con- 
sideration. The first subject that came into clear importance 
was that of Internal Improvement; it had, indeed, been already 
a point of vital difference between the two parties, —the one ob- 
jecting to internal improvement within the State territory, to be 
paid for by the General Government. They declared that States 
should separately pay for such work as was done within their 
borders; the other, with more valid logic, maintained that what 
was for the good of the whole country, although within State 
limits, should be paid for by the Federal Government. Happily 
the latter opinion prevailed. Public roads, the improvement of 
great rivers like the Mississippi, came within this category. 
The system of internal improvement was inaugurated by the 
recommendation of the President in his second address that a 
fund should be created for that purpose; it immediately proved 
to be a means of progress and prosperity. 

Jefferson’s Secretary of State was James Madison, who, it 
soon appeared, expected to become (and did become) his suc- 
cessor in the Presidency. James Monroe, another aspirant, and 
eventually also a successful one, was sent to Spain, especially 
with regard to the question of the annexation of Florida. He 
was particularly energetic in the diplomatic service, even going 
beyond his powers in negotiating and signing a treaty with 
England, which for a time greatly embarrassed Jefferson, but 
fortunately never went into successful operation. As industrious 
as Monroe was, his zeal was greater than his wisdom. He was 
unfortunate in his diplomacy. “ His disasters,” says the his- 
torian, ‘“‘came in waves and torrents of ill luck;” his treaty 
was rejected by his own government, and in England was de- 
spised and contravened by new orders in council. It seems 
something more and worse than ill-luck; it was the vs constlit 
expers of the poet. The reader draws the conclusion that 
Monroe was eager to make capital for his Presidential ven- 
ture, that he did not justly represent our government and peo- 
ple, and that he entirely misunderstood the attitude and temper 
of England. Our relations with that country became worse 
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and worse, until in 1812 the sword was declared to be the only 
arbiter. 

We -now accost another important subject. In the second 
vear of Jefferson’s administration, the people of the country, 
already suspicious of powers abroad and men at home, were 
roused by the cry of treason to fear dismemberment and con- 
sequent destruction. The danger was perhaps not so momen- 
tous as it seemed. In the year 1807 Aaron Burr, who had been 
Vice-President of the United States during Jefferson’s first term, 
was brought to trial in Richmond for the crime of treason. 
The charge was that he had made a secret and daring attempt 
not only to subvert the government of the neighboring territory 
of Mexico, then a colonial dependency of Spain, but to unite 
with it a considerable portion of our own Southwest, thus to 
form a new empire, and to make himself the imperial ruler. He 
was a disappointed, dissatisfied, and dangerous man. Although 
he had been Vice-President, he had lost his chances of ever 
becoming President. He had antagonized Jefferson and the 
party in his self-seeking efforts. His want of principle now led 
him to attempt anything by which he could attain to eminence, 
wealth, and power. He was to many persons a magnetic man; 
admired of women, he surrounded himself with men who hailed 
him as their chief. If he was a dogmatic and self-willed man 
by birth and intuition, he had great temptation to become more 
so by the adulation of his friends. The son of a Presbyterian 
minister, he was also the grandson of Jonathan Edwards; the 
competitor of Jefferson for the Presidency by a flaw in the 
Constitution, he was the most distinguished Vice-President that 
ever presided over the Senate; an intense Democrat, when not 
prompted by selfishness, he had shot Hamilton, the idol of the 
Federalists, in a duel, on July 11, 1804. Such, in brief, was 
the man who projected the new conquest of Mexico, the dis- 
memberment of our territory, and the establishment of a tropi- 
cal empire at the Southwest. We believe that such was his 
purpose; but when he was tried for treason, evidence was want- 
ing, and he was acquitted. The contemporary feeling toward 
him was intense, so strong, indeed, that bad as he was, he has 
not yet had even-handed justice done him. His acquittal at 
Richmond was not worth the paper it was written upon as a 
truthful record; but it was a legal acquittal. His biographer, 
Parton, speaks of the unfortunate day when, in a duel with 
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Hamilton, Burr fell at Hoboken. This is no misprint; the 
moral fall in the eyes of the public was like that of Satan in 
the poem, — rapid, terrible, and irrecoverable : — 
“From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day, and with the setting sun, 

Dropt from the zenith like a falling star.” 
And yet while we must not fail to acknowledge the loose 
morality of the man, and while we cannot claim with his friends 
that he possessed an uncommonly powerful intellect, the im- 
partial historian, in the calmer air of a later period, hesitates 
to accept in their fulness the clamorous denunciations of his 
enemies during his life. He was evil, but not without touches 
of humanity. 

In those early days, when Spanish misrule in Mexico was at 
its height, it was quite in the order of things that a clever 
adventurer should inspire lawless men to join him in invading 
and subverting such countries; and as for the union of the 
Southwestern territory to such an empire, it must be remem- 
bered that the confederate bond between the States and the 
Territories was not so strong but that some of them might easily 
have been tempted to throw it off. If Burr tried to prevail 
upon them to do so, he was, however, guilty of treason; but 
this word covers so vast a scope, especially in an international 
purview, that the criminality often differs in degree. 

Once more, Burr was a man of pronounced political opinions ; 
if he applied them in evil and impure ways, —a charge brought 
against politicians in all periods, and not the least at the present 
day,—the manner in which his confederated enemies hounded 
him down, out of America and through Europe, seemed to 
warrant him, according to the code of honor of that day, in 
challenging Hamilton. Duelling is contrary to the laws of GoD 
and man, and this illustration of it was a horrid business alto- 
gether; but when misguided men go to the field, it is usually 
with the intention to kill each other. Let us dissociate Burr’s 
character from this meeting; the meeting placed them tempo- 
rarily on an equality. Reverse the case. Suppose Burr had 
fallen instead of Hamilton; the verdict would have been very 
different from \.nat it now is. The nobler man died; and it is 
due to his memory, even while we are pitying his rival, to 
declare how wondrous pitiful that death was. Next to Wash- 
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ington there was no finer specimen of an American patriot, 
statesman, and gentleman than Alexander Hamilton; but he 
consented to meet Burr, and in advance accepted the conse- 
quences. The dispassionate manner in which Mr. Adams has 
treated this is in the best spirit of historical writigg, which 
states the main facts, suggests the philosophy, and leaves the 
enlightened reader to trace it out to its legitimate conclusions. 

These volumes are full of the most important events, which 
may not even be mentioned in so brief a review. In the con- 
stant occurrence and curious complications of causes leading to 
the war with England, we must limit ourselves to a few of the 
most prominent events in the administration of Madison, during 
which the plot thickens from day to day, leading all patriots, 
except some doctrinaire New Englanders, to the conclusion that 
the u/tima ratio must come, and that soon. This war that must 
come, and which did come and end in the administration of 
Madison, throws into the shade all the other events of the time; 
it was justly characterized by General Scott as one of the most 
righteous and necessary wars ever waged, —the best illustration 
of the humane motto, Par gueritur bello: it brought at least 
a noble peace. 

Within this period great events transpired in Europe and 
America, — chief among them the triumphs, trials, culmination, 
and downfall of Napoleon’s fortunes; congresses of nations, 
apparently to preserve the balance of power, but leading to 
unholy alliances against the very vital principle of Democratic 
freedom; the great strains upon our own Constitution, disclosing 
its weak points; the groping character of administration and 
legislation in an attempt to give to the new Republicanism 
somewhat of the strength, if not the prestige, of the older 
systems; embargoes and non-intercourse laws, experimental and 
valueless. 

The historical student cannot fail to discern that these grop- 
ing processes were, however, always toward the light; and in his 
judgment the first beam of the rising sun was disclosed and the 
veil of darkness torn apart by the declaration of war in 1812. 
The first cannon-shot scattered all subterfuges and experiments. 
It was the sublimity of courage; weak as we were in resources 
and military genius, with the men of the Hartford Convention 
throwing every obstacle in the way of success, young America 
leaped into the arena to do desperate battle with the trained 
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gladiators of Europe. A class of young generals was being 
rapidly produced which should rival the English soldiers of the 
Peninsula, and defeat the veterans who were very soon to rout 
Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Most historians who are not soldiers fail in their explanations 
of a campaign and their descriptions of battle. Mr. Adams has 
been exceedingly clear in delineating the conflicts of Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, Plattsburg and Bladensburg. 

Unable from lack of space to follow him in his details, we 
think he has been at once just and judicious in his criticism of 
the last-named action. While victories were being won else- 
where, it would have been thought that great care, proper force, 
and high spirit, at the very seat of our government, would have 
hurled the invader back with immense loss and humiliation. 

Nothing can excuse the incapacity of the generals, the lack 
of a proper plan, the want of discipline and spirit among the 
troops, and the unwarrantable panic which sent our army, with 
scarcely a single blow in defence, flying through, past, and far 
beyond Washington. It would have been pitiable had it not 
been contemptible. The President was on the field in person, 
and shared in the general disaster and the disgraceful flight. 
One of our officers who was taken prisoner was insulted by a 
drunken English officer at the mess-table by the toast, “ The 
President of the United States, dead or alive!” He could only 
make the spirited retort, ‘The Prince Regent, drunk or sober!” 
His Royal Highness was in both conditions every day. 

In the long series and complications of events which led to 
the battle of New Orleans, the historian has not in our judgment 
been quite just to the memory of Andrew Jackson. “It is easy 
enough,” said General Taylor, at the close of the battle of Palo 
Alto, “to criticise an action after it is fought; but, sir, I will 
profit by my experience.” We sit down calmly before a well- 
drawn plan of battle after it is fought, and say, “ The general 
ought to have done this, or ought not to have done that,” for- 
getting that we have all the preliminary information which the 
general had not. We criticise an accomplished fact, while he 
had to accomplish it. 

Mr. Adanis thinks that Jackson should have earlier seen and 
provided for the great danger in which New Orleans was. The 
military critic is content that in the maze of things he saw it 
in time. His mind was distracted between Mobile and New 
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Orleans; he regarded the latter as far the more difficult place 
for the enemy to attempt. His eagle glance saw the danger 
quite in time; and with a motley and heterogeneous force, 
improvising ramparts of cotton-bales, imprisoning incendiary 
editors and refractory judges, boldly declaring martial law in 
spite of the punishment threatened and really meted out to him 
after the war, he met the emergency with equal skill and good 
fortune. Jackson, a born soldier and an intuitive leader of men, 
was successful in the greatest military event thus far achieved 
on American soil, not only as an actual feat of arms, nor even 
in its positive military effects,—the utter discomfiture of the 
enemy and the fall of their leader Pakenham, — but far more 
in the terrible disasters which it averted. The story is too well 
known to repeat here; the battle was fought in ignorance of the 
fact that the treaty of Ghent, which put an end to the war, had 
been signed fifteen days before. Fortunate ignorance, indeed ! 
The victory was needed to crown our efforts; it was a glorious 
termination of the struggle, but it was far more than that. Had 
Jackson failed, and had the English occupied New Orleans in 
force, and further, had anything happened to rupture or invali- 
date the treaty, the great evil which had been averted by the 
purchase of Louisiana would have returned in double force. 
England, instead of wresting it from France, would have accom- 
plished the same purpose by taking it from us. Canada on the 
one hand, and English occupation of Louisiana on the other, 
might have effected a dissolution of the Union, or a breaking 
into several parts. That we should have returned to the power 
of Great Britain is more than doubtful; but the consolidation 
and development of our country would have been upon different 
and less fortunate lines. 

The battle of New Orleans gave the United States a prestige 
which it never had before. Pakenham, who was killed, was a 
brother-in-law of Wellington; his discomfited troops, of the ite 
of the English army, literally, like the Arabs, folded their tents 
and silently stole away. 

Our successes at sea are told extremely well, while justice is 
meted out impartially to friend and foe by the author. Most 
Americans, Cooper among the number, have been influenced by 
patriotic prejudice; Mr. Adams is not of the number. English 
victories are called so; inequalities of tonnage and metal are 
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frankly declared. The chapters giving in condensation a his- 
tory of the treaty of Ghent are particularly clear and instructive. 
The portraits of the English and American commissioners are 
exceedingly well drawn. The contrast between these two bodies 
is greatly in favor of the Americans. Gambier, Goulburn, and 
William Adams were greatly overmatched by the judicious 
Gallatin, the astute John Quincy Adams, the high-toned Bayard, 
the impetuous Clay, and the complacent Russell. 

The treaty was unsatisfactory as far as the points of variance 
were concerned. It literally settled nothing; but it was hailed 
with great delight because both parties wanted peace, almost 
at any cost. The English had other matters of high import 
calling for them in Europe; and we were feeling something of 
the exhaustion of war. The very many causes of difference 
were left for future negotiation; but the peace tacitly de- 
clared that this infant republic had taken her place among 
the nations of the earth who would fight for national honor, 
and successfully too. 

An immense prosperity followed the return of peace; the 
exports rose from forty-five millions in 1815 to sixty-five mil- 
lions the next year, and to sixty-eight millions the year follow- 
ing. Our credit abroad became established on a firm basis; 
and the War of 1812 was vindicated in many ways and for all 
time. Literature and art made a great advance, never again 
to be retarded. American character began to assume a distinct 
type of nationality, never before attained. The American, no 
longer a hybrid Briton, was now a full-fledged Yankee. 

We can hardly wish Mr. Adams to write upon the still vexed 
questions of succeeding administrations; the period approaches 
too near our own times; his own relatives, already prominent, 
play in it too distinguished a part. The statistician must collect 
and arrange materials most assiduously. It is too soon for the 
philosophers to combine them and draw conclusions. It has 
been suggested, however, that in the earlier time, between 1783 
and Jefferson’s administration, there is more than a rich glean- 
ing to be found in the fields only partially reaped by Bancroft. 
For this period our present coign of vantage is also a mount of 
vision from which we may make a clear survey of those events. 
We stand here above the local and contemporary mists which 
are being dissipated day by day. The generation of cousins 
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and bosom friends has passed away; and, in a figure, this field 
is ripe for the harvest. We shall gladly hail any effort of Mr. 
Adams to show us this undulating territory in the pure light of 


historic truth. 
HENRY COPPEE. 


Note. I find in my opinion of the manner in which Burr has been 
treated some support in the letters of Washington Irving, who went to 
Richmond to attend the trial. Under date of June 4, 1807, he writes: “I 
am very much mistaken if the most underhanded and ungenerous measures 
have not been observed towards him; . . . and I was never more mistaken 
in my calculations if the whole will not have a most farcical termination 
as it respects the charges against Colonel Burr. . . . Whatever may be his 
innocence or guilt in respect to the charges alleged against him (and Gop 
knows I do not pretend to decide thereon), his situation is such as should 
appeal eloquently to the feelings of every generous bosom. It has almost 
been considered culpable to evince towards him the least sympathy or 
support; and many a hollow-hearted caitiff have I seen, who basked in the 
sunshine of his bounty when in power, who now skulked from his side, 
and even mingled among the most clamorous of his enemies.”’ 











Cibo may Lawfully Ceach and Dfficiate in 
the protestant Cpiscopal Church in the 
Cintted States ? 


Digest of the Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, passed and adopted in the 
General Convention, together with the Constitution, 1890. 


FEW introductory suggestions are necessary in order to 
clear the way for the legal treatment of the subject of this 
article, which will be simply an effort to show the interpretation 
and construction of the canon law of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in regard to those who may teach or officiate. In the 
first place, we need to keep clearly before us that the only thing 
to be considered is, What is the law? not what we or some one 
else may think it ought to be. The most common error in such 
cases is to try to settle what we may think ought to be the law, 
when the real question is, What is the law? This may seem 
unnecessary; but the experience of all who study the structure 
of statutes or constitutions is that one needs to be constantly on 
his guard against construing on an idea of what ought to be the 
law rather than on what is the law. Hence the rule of Lieber: 
“The office of interpretation is to bring the sense out of the 
words used, and not to bring a sense into them.’’? 

Bishop Seabury exactly expresses this idea of construction 
in a letter to Dr. William Smith, of Aug. 15, 1785: “The 
Government, Sacraments, Faith, and Doctrines of the Church 
are fixed and settled. We have a right to examine what they 
are; but we must take them as they are. If we new model the 
Government, why not the Sacraments, Creeds, and Doctrines of 
the Church? But then it would not be CHRIST’s Church, but our 
Church.” ? In the second place, we must bear in mind that the 


1 Cf. Potter’s Dwarris, p 144. 
2 Bishop Perry’s Reprint of Gen. Con. Journals, vol. iii. p. 80. 
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framers of the Canons of 1789 had the English Canons of 1603 
as a basis of common law to work on; and, indeed, the words 
and titles of the Canons show this in the revision of 1795, and 
in the Canons of 1799. In 1871 the House of Bishops, in Mes- 
sage No. 50, makes the Canons of 1603 one of the three bases 
of the law of this Church, so far as those Canons have not been 
superseded, altered, or repealed by the American Church.! 
As one instance of the above statement as to the Canons of 
1603, compare Canon 1 of 1795, p. 153, of Journal of 1795, 


~ Bioren’s edition, with Canon 60 of 1603, and the comments of 





Dr. Richard Burn in his Ecclesiastical Law, vol. iv. pp. 22, 
648. This Canon is on Episcopal Visitation, and from it we 
get our three-year limit, within which “every bishop in this 
Church shall visit the Churches within his Diocese.” Attention 
is called to. this point now, because we shall see that this influ- 
ence of the Canons of 1603 probably gave the title, ““Of the 
Officiating of Strangers,” to Canon 5 of 1795. We are then to 
consider the American Canons as they are, and with any light 
which may be thrown upon them by the Canons of 1603, in 
force in the year 1789, and hence a part of the common law of 
the American Church. We shall, in discussing the question of 
who may teach and officiate in this Church, consider the lan- 
guage and history of the various Canons on this subject, the 
history and wording of the Canons on lay reading, and the ex- 
pressions of the early Conventions of clergy and laity on Holy 
Orders, as showing the mind of those who enacted the earlier 
Canons of this Church. The present Canon on this subject is 
Canon 14, of Title I., entitled, ‘Of Persons not Ministers in this 
Church, officiating in any Congregation thereof.” As passed in 
1868, the word “of” was used for the present “ in,” — “ Minis- 
ters of this Church,” — but the committee to certify changes in 
the Canons for 1868 reported the title as “Of Persons not 
Ministers 7” this Church, officiating in any Congregation thereof.” 
And the Canon has been printed and reprinted with this error 
in the title till the present Digest; and, in fact, in the Digest 
of 1889 the same error occurs. The form as passed was, “Of 
Persons not Ministers of this Church,” etc.? 


1 Yournal Gen. Con., 1871, p. 193. 
2 See Fournal Gen. Con., 1868, pp. 119, 245, 249, 558. 
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I. 
HISTORY OF THE CANON. 


The first Canon passed on this subject is the 50th of 1792 
given on page 129 of Bioren’s reprint of the Journals, which 
has no title, and reads thus: “ No stranger shall be permitted 
to officiate in any congregation of this Church without first 
producing the evidences of his being a minister thereof to the 
minister, or in case of vacancy or absence, to the Church-war- 
dens, vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation. And in case 
any person not regularly ordained shall assume the ministerial 
office, and perform any of the duties thereof in this Church, the 
minister, or in case of vacancy or absence, the Church-wardens, 
vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation where such offence 
may be committed, shall cause the name of such person, to- 
gether with the offence, to be published in as many of the 
public papers as may be convenient.” The offence above, it 
will be seen, lies in the performing of any of the duties of the 
ministerial office in this Church by one not a “ minister thereof,” 
or “not regularly ordained.” So far as this Church has enacted, 
“regularly ordained” means according to the Ordinal. Regu- 
larly is according to the regu/a, or rule, of this Church. Where 
is that regu/a, or rule, expressed? 

In the Preface to the Ordinal, and in the Ordinal itself, the 
Preface states unqualifiedly that ‘no man shall be accounted or 
taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in this Church, 
or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to 
the form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Consecra- 
tion or Ordination.” One of these “functions” is preaching; 
but in the case of deacons, they must be “thereto licensed by 
the bishop himself.” The rule of the civil law seems very clear 
here: ‘‘ Statutes should be interpreted according to the most 
natural and obvious import of their language.” The natural 
sense of the words, “no man shall be suffered to execute any of 
the said functions” is to prohibit any not having “ Episcopal 
Ordination” from either preaching or officiating in this Church.’ 
This Canon of 1792 is merely a compilation of Canons 50, 51, 


1 Cf. Gibson's Codex Furis, vol. i. p. 99 ff.; Burn’s Evcl. Law, vol. iii. p. 40. 
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and 52 of 1603, as will be seen by any one examining those 
Canons. In 1799 [/Journal, p. 166] a resolution was passed, 
“That all the Canons which have been passed in preceding 
General Conventions, together with those which may be passed 
during the present session, shall be arranged under the respec- 
tive years in which they were enacted and printed, at the end of 
the Fournal of this‘Convention.” At the end of this Fournal 
we find Canon 5 of 1792 printed with the title, “Of the Officiating 
of Strangers,” page 182. This title was evidently suggested by 
the title of Canon 50 of 1603, where it reads, “Strangers not 
admitted to preach without showing their License.” In the 
General Convention of 1808 a committee, consisting of the Rev. 
Drs. Kemp, Baldwin, Hobart, and Onderdonk, and Mr. J. M. 
Wallace, was appointed to revise the Canons.! Their report as 
amended was approved by both Houses,? and the Canons are 
printed in Bioren’s volume at the end of the Yournal of 18148 
Here this Canon is given as the 35th with the title, “Of the 
Officiating of Persons not Ministers of this Church.” The Canon 
is the same as that of 1792, except that the words “no stranger” 
are changed to “no person,” and the title shows to whom the 
Canon was intended to apply. As in civil law, the intent is 
to be sought first in the words of the Canon. Thus the Canon 
continued till 1820, when a motion was made to repeal a part of 
this Canon [ Fournal, p. 15], which was adopted by the House 
of Deputies [Fournal, p. 44]. The reason given for this action 
was that the 35th Canon of 1808 prohibited non-Episcopally 
ordained clergymen from preaching in our pulpits. That this 
was the meaning and intention of Canon 35 and the preceding 
Canons on this subject was not at that time disputed. What 
did the Bishops do with the proposed liberal Canon? They 
non-concurred, or rather “ refused to concur” [ Fournal of 1820, 
p. 56]. The Bishops taking this action were Bishops White, 
Hobart, Griswold, Moore, Kemp, Croes, Bowen, and Brownell. 
In 1832 the Canons were again revised, and Canon 36 appears 
as follows [ Digest, p. 27]: “Of the Officiating of Persons not 
Ministers of this Church. No person shall be permitted to 
officiate in any congregation of this Church, without first pro- 
ducing the evidences of his being a minister thereof to the 
minister, or in case of vacancy or absence, to the Church-war- 
dens, vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation.” It will be 
1 Fournal, 1808, p. 248. 2 Ibid. pp. 254, 261. 8 Ibid. 1814, p. 340. 
6 
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noticed that still the proofs are required of the person desiring 
to be allowed to officiate, that he has been “ regularly ordained.” 

In 1859 the Canons were first codified as they now exist in 
the Digest. The authors of this Digest were Bishops Hopkins 
and De Lancey, and Drs. Hawks and Hoffman. Title I., Canon 
11, Section I., of the Digest of 1859, is as follows, — 


Of Persons not Ministers Officiating. § 1. No person shall be per- 
mitted to officiate in any congregation of this Church, without first 
producing the evidence of his being a minister shereof to the minister, 
or in case of vacancy or absence, to the Church-wardens, vestrymen, or 
trustees of the congregation. 


This was the title and text till 1868. In that year there was a 
Church Unity wave of feeling, in which many of the old-time 
Evangelical party — as they were called — took leading parts. 
One of the first things brought to the front was the question of 
exchange of pulpits with non-Episcopally ordained clergymen. 
There were two ways to reach the desired end: (1) To violate 
an admitted law and risk results; or (2) To loyally await a 
change and apply to the Church in General Convention for a 
change of the law. The first course was not taken, and the 
Evangelical leaders preferred loyalty to authority to any tem- 
porary liberty. Hence an appeal was made to the General 
Convention, Dr. Goodwin of Pennsylvania presenting a Memo- 
rial signed by Drs. Muhlenberg, John Cotton Smith, E. A. 
Washburn, A. H. Vinton, “ and others, — in all, 147 clergymen 
and 918 laymen.” The petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Canons, and they reported thus: — 


The Memorial asks for the repeal of the Canon aforesaid, on the 
ground that the Canon is differently interpreted in our Church ; that 
it is of difficult application to lay readers; and that it is unnecessary 
and inexpedient. The Committee on Canons are of the opinion that 
some Canon to prevent persons from officiating in this Church who are 
not ministers or even members thereof is highly necessary and expe- 
dient ; and the necessity of some such prohibition being granted, they 
doubt whether any words could express it more clearly than those 
of the present Canon. As to lay readers, they have never been 
regarded as officiating in the sense of Canon 11; and their case is 
provided for in another Canon. The Committee therefore cannot 
recommend that the prayer of the Memorialists be granted. The Com- 
mittee further report that in their judgment it is expedient to make 
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the title of the said Canon conform to the text of the Canon itself, and 
they accordingly recommend the adoption by the House of the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that the title of Canon 
11, of Title I., be amended so as to read, ‘ Of Persons not Ministers of 
this Church officiating in any Congregation thereof.’ 


Amendments were proposed by Drs. Hodges and Crane, and 
the whole matter recommitted to the Committee, who reported 
anew Canon 11. This Canon as amended was as follows: — 


Of Persons not Ministers of this Church officiating in any Congrega- 
tion thereof. No minister in charge of any congregation of this Church, 
or in case of vacancy or absence, no Church-wardens, vestrymen, or 
trustees of the congregation shall permit any person to officiate therein 
without sufficient evidence of his being duly Acensed or ordained to 
minister in this Church: Provided, that nothing herein shall be so 
construed as to forbid communicants of the Church to act as lay 
readers. Canon 11, Title I., Sections I. and II., is hereby repealed ; 
provided that such repeal shall not affect any case of a violation of said 
Canon committed before this date ; but such case shall be governed by 
the same law as if no such repeal had taken place.! 


In this form the Canon passed both Houses of the General 
Convention. Note that while Canon 11 of 1865 provided that 
“no person shall be permitted to officiate,” etc., the Canon of 
1868 says “no minister shall permit, etc.” thus making it the 
duty of the minister in charge to see that no one officiates un- 
less he be “ duly licensed or ordained to minister in this Church.” 
Thus this Canon is stronger than that of 1865. It will be re- 
membered that the trial of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
had taken place in the preceding February, and hence the Con- 
vention of 1868 had the whole subject of pulpit exchanges 
before them, — as presented in the Memorial above noted and 
the Resolutions of the Wardens and Vestry of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, New York. And yet so far was the General 
Convention of 1868 from changing Canon 11 of 1865, in the 
way of relaxation, that it zow further required that the minis- 
ter in charge should see to the carrying out of the requirement 
that any one officiating must be “ duly licensed or ordained.” 
Nor was this new Canon 11 of 1868 the work of men of extreme 


1 For course of this Canon cf. Journal, 1868, pp. 32, 46, 60, 70, 84, 104, 112, 119, 
249. 
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views. The Committee of the House of Deputies comprised 
Drs. Mead, Haight, Mahan, Watson, Benjamin H. Paddock, and 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, and Messrs. Hamilton Fish, J. N. Con- 
yngham, L. B. Otis, B. R. Curtis, and Mr. Francis B. Fogg. 
The Committee of the House of Bishops was as follows, — Bishops 
Mcllvaine, Atkinson, Williams, Potter, and Stevens, surely not 
men of extreme views, but all of the best type of conservative An- 
glican theology. Yet both these committees refused to relax the 
prohibitory clauses of Canon 11 of 1865, and were sustained by 
the General Convention in the enactment of the new and, if 
possible, still more stringent Canon 11 of 1868. 

In 1871 the Rev. Dr. Clark moved a resolution looking to 
the repeal of this Canon 11, which was at once tabled. Later 
in the session Dr. Clark renewed the motion under a slightly 
different form, and it was referred to the Committee on Canons. 
The Committee reported adversely and were discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject.1_ The present Canon, 
Title I., Canon 14, is identical with that of 1868 except that the 
second clause begins, “ Title I., Canon 11, Sections i. and ii., are 
hereby repealed;” while that of 1868 begins, “Canon 11, 
Title I., Sections I. and II., zs hereby repealed,” —a change 
not affecting any point at issue. The whole history of the legis- 
lation on this subject shows a constant increase in the definite- 
ness of the terms used, and that even in the face of such a strong 
movement for relaxation and repeal as that of 1868. Canon 5 
of 1792 uses the terms “ minister thereof;” Canon 14 of 1889 
says ‘‘ duly licensed or ordained to minister in this Church.” 
It is difficult to see how words could be more definitely ex- 
pressed to exclude any but those licensed or ordained by the 
bishop of the Diocese, for each minister acts under a Diocesan. 
The curious part of it all is that our own clergy seem to be the 
only clergy who cannot see the natural meaning of the words of 
this Canon. Whenever clergymen of other Churches write on 
this subject, they have no difficulty in seeing the “ natural and 
obvious import” of the Canon. Dr. De Witt, of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, shows this in his reply to Dr. McConnell, as 
given in the Churchman of Feb. 25, 1888. Dr. McConnell had 
asked, “‘ What would you propose?” and he replies, practically, 
such a repeal or amendment of Canon 14 as would allow pulpit 
exchanges. In speaking of the Canon, he uses constantly the 

1 Cf. Journal of 1871, Gen. Con., pp. 23, 52, 148. 
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words “ your inhibitory Canon,” and he states it correctly; the 
whole letter is worthy of the cultured heart and mind of the 
author. But he starts with the recognition of the meaning of 
Canon 14 as being inhibitory, while some of our own clergy 
cannot see this in the Canon. Let us repeat, the point is only 
what does the Canon order, and not whether that order is liberal 
or wise or anything else. We venture to assert that no civil 
judge would hesitate a moment to construe this Canon as inhibi- 
tory of any except clergy ordained and licensed by bishops. 
In fact, the writer tried the experiment lately, for curiosity, by 
submitting it to a judge of a State Supreme Court; and he at 
once said, “ The only sense of the Canon is to prohibit any but 
Episcopally ordained clergy from officiating in the Episcopal 
Church.” 

Law is the expression of the mind of the Church upon all 
questions of government and the exercise of Holy Orders. So 
long as a law remains in the Digest, it is the duty of loyal 
Churchmen to obey it, whether they approve the law or not. 
If they do not approve, then let them work for the repeal or 
at least the amendment of the obnoxious law. Neither in 
Church nor in State can laws be repealed or amended by viola- 
tions of the natural sense of the words of the law. If a law is 
unjust or unwise, the responsibility for the law rests on the 
Church, not on the priest who obeys its provisions; and the 
clergy may well let the responsibility remain there. For ex- 
ample, there are many of our clergy who desire to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament, but there is a rubric whose natural meaning 
can only be avoided by skilful and elaborate argument. The 
natural and obvious import of the words of the Prayer Book — 
to say nothing of the structure of the Office for the Holy Com- 
munion — is against reservation. Hence it is the part of simple 
obedience to keep the law as it is, and wait for a change if one 
desires reservation. Mow the law of the Church seems very 
clearly to forbid it; and hence we could not lawfully reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament under our present law, when the plain and 
natural sense of the words of the law is considered. We have 
seen two things in the history of this Canon: First, that the earli- 
est Canon on the subject of who may officiate required “ evi- 
dence of his being a minister thereof,” that is, “ of this Church; ” 
and second, that the Church continuously re-enacted this pro- 
vision in even more definite terms, and finally adopted the 
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present Canon in 1868 in response to a strong demand for the 
amendment or repeal of Canon 11 of 1865,— which Canon was 
held to be capable of too exclusive a construction. And yet 
the Church declined to change it. What stronger proof do we 
need of the mind of the Church on who may lawfully officiate? 
But it is claimed, we doubt not, quite in good faith, that the 
clause, “ Provided, that nothing herein shall be so construed as 
to forbid communicants of the Church to act as lay readers,” 
permits the preaching or officiating of even clergymen of other 
Churches in our congregations. In short, the claim is that a 
minister of any other Church may preach in our pulpits, but 
only as alayman. The Churchman takes this view in its issue 
of April 4, 1891, page 519, thus: “So then, if any man, not 
being a minister of this Church, is permitted to address a con- 
gregation of the Church, it cannot be because of any ministerial 
commission, but simply and solely as a baptized Christian man.” 
“ Here, however, we must make a distinction which is indispen- 
sable. In order to be qualified to speak in the congregation 
under any interpretation of Canons, a man must have these two 
qualifications: he must be a baptized man, and he must hold 
the Faith, as that Faith is set forth in the Creeds of the Church. 
Neither the one nor the other of these two qualifications may 
be dispensed with.” Let us look at these points; but first let 
me say that I think that the mass of our clergy have too much 
admiration for the ability and too much respect for the godly 
character of the clergy of other Churches to ask them to preach 
in our pulpits when, under present law, they are regarded solely 
as laymen, or, as the Churchman puts it, “ baptized Christian ” 
men. 

It has lately been suggested that the clergy of other Churches 
act as lay readers in our Churches when preaching. But 
where does our canon law say that lay readers are to be 
“solely and simply” “ baptized Christian” men? The Canon 
says distinctly that “nothing herein shall be so construed as 
to forbid communicants [not baptized persons] of the Church 
to act as lay readers.” The civil-law doctrine, ‘‘ Expressio 
unius est exclusio alterius,” applies here. The only expression 
on the subject of lay readers is that they shall be “ communi- 
cants of the Church.” Canon 9, of Title I., Section I., says 
likewise, “a lay communicant of this Church” may be licensed 
as a “lay reader.” It will surely not be held that baptism 
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alone makes a “ Christian man” a “lay communicant of this 
Church” in any natural and usual sense of the words “ lay 
communicant.” 


II. 
HISTORY OF CANONS ON LAY READING. 


The history of our Canons on lay reading is important as 
showing the mind of the Church. At first lay readers seem to 
have been usually candidates for Orders, and so we find the 
following minute of the clerical meeting of August, 1783: — 


It was agreed, that until a regular Ordination of Clergy could be 
obtained, there should be three clergymen appointed on each shore, in 
order to examine such young gentlemen as may offer themselves can- 
didates for Holy Orders in our Church; and to recommend such 
candidates (as upon such examination may be thought worthy) to 
serve as readers in any parishes that may think proper to employ 
them.? 


The first Canon on lay reading was the roth of 1804, p. 239, 
Fournal, 1804; and here the lay reader is spoken of as a 
“ candidate for Holy Orders.” 

The next Canon is the 19th of 1808, entitled, ‘“‘ Candidates for 
Orders who are lay readers.” The next Canon is the rith of 
1832, with the same title as above. No power was given to 
preach sermons; and in the Canons of 1808 and 1832 the lay 
reader, though a candidate for Orders, was forbidden to preach 
his own sermons. Upon this 11th Canon of 1832, Dr. Hawks 
says, ‘“‘ Under this Canon it admits of question whether any one 
can be a lay reader but a candidate for Orders.” Thus the 
Canon remained till 1868, lay readers still being assumed to be 
candidates for Orders, as is seen from Title I., Canon 3, Section II., 
of 1868. In 1871 the first Canon providing for lay readers 
who were not candidates for Orders was passed, — page 175, 
Fournal, 1871. Amendments were proposed in 1880 and re- 
ferred to the next Convention, Yournal, 1880, pp. 85, 163, 193. 
The Canon was amended in 1883, Yournal, pp. 95. 277, and 
finally passed in its present form in 1886, Yournal, pp. 253, 284. 

1 Perry’s Reprint, vol. iii. p. 29. 
2 Hawks’ Lcclesiastical Contributions, p. 164. 
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The history of these Canons shows first, that the Church extended 
the limits of the earlier law from “ candidates for Orders” so as 
to include any “ lay communicant of this Church,” and second, 
that the Church has never extended the limit beyond, at the 
least, lay communicants. Nor do we remember reading any 
proposal to extend the limit to “ baptized Christian” men in any 
General Convention. Canon 14, of Title I., has practically two 
sections: the first is a universal negative, a prohibition 7” ¢ofo ; 
the second is a universal positive, a permission to “ lay commu- 
nicants of the Church to act as lay readers.” Note that the 
Canon says lay communicants, not laymen. But were it laymen, 
the usage of the word in the Canons would probably make the 
meaning the same as lay communicants. For example, in Title 
I., Canon 2, Section III. [3], we find, “ four respectable laymen, 
communicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” In Article 
II. of the Constitution we find, “four laymen, communicants 
in this Church.” The continuous history of this subject shows 
the mind of the Church, that only lay communicants are to act 
as lay readers. But is the construction of Canons 9 and 14 
of Title I. really open to any grave difficulty in finding the 
meaning of these Canons, after all? Two cases have lately been 
much discussed of seeming violation of these Canons. In a very 
manly and gentle Christian spirit Dr. Heber Newton says, in the 
Churchman of April 11, 1891, “If it had occurred to me that 
serious disquiet would be caused by any special use which I 
have made of the large liberty which I hold that the Church 
allows, and wisely allows, in matters of this kind, I would gladly 
have subordinated any personal preference as to means and 
methods of expressing and promoting Christian Unity to the 
calm consideration of those larger measures of reunion in which 
our Church is now happily leading the way and to which other 
Churches are inclining so graciously.” In other words, Dr. 
Newton would have awaited an authoritative construction of the 
Canon, which is a true spirit of loyalty to the Church. Dr. 
Rainsford says in defence of his action that the services on 
Friday nights were special services, and concludes, “I make this 
statement in the cause of harmony, and to dispel the idea that 
intentionally, if at all, I have violated any Canon of the Church. 
I have acted under the supposition that there was both prece- 
dent and authority for what was being done.” The doctor’s 
use of the word “laymen” brought out a letter from one of 
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those who spoke at these “special services,” the Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Shauffler emphatically protesting against any idea that 
he was invited or spoke as a layman. 

The simple truth is that no one or two clergymen can settle 
this question by invitation to ministers of other Churches to 
preach in our pulpits. The Church alone, in General Con- 
vention assembled, can say whether she will admit non-Episco- 
pally ordained men to her pulpits without ordination by a 
bishop. This whole matter is not merely whether the Episcopal 
Church will tolerate the special views of a few clergy of her 
fold, but whether she will rescind her own law, that Episcopally 
conferred Orders are necessary to minister in this Church, The 
Episcopal Church passes no opinion upon the Orders of other 
Churches; but so far she does say, that if any man is to per- 
form any of the ministerial “functions,” or offices, he must be in 
Orders conferred by a bishop. The original Canons, the con- 
tinuous re-enactment of them, the Canons on the reception into 
Holy Orders of ministers from other Churches (from Canon 6 of 
1804 to the present Canon 2, Section VII., Title I.), the Canons on 
lay readers, — all show that no minister not in Orders in this 
Church, or having had Episcopally conferred Orders, can law- 
fully minister in this Church, and that only lay communicants 
of this Church may act as lay readers. If non-Episcopally 
ordained clergymen are to preach and officiate in the Episcopal 
Church, let them come as clergymen and not be asked as lay- 
men. The real issue is fairly and squarely to be met only in 
the General Convention, and not by a clergyman here and there 
construing the law for himself. In civil law original enactment, 
continuous re-enactment, and acts on cognate subjects show the 
mind of the State. We have all the above conditions on this 
subject in the Church, and they equally show the mind of the 
Church, — that only those may teach or preach and officiate in 
the Church lawfully who have met the requirement of the law 
of the Church as to ordination, and being licensed by the bishop 
of the Diocese if already in Orders. This view of the question 
of non-Episcopally ordained clergy officiating in our Churches 
is not a new idea at all. On Aug. 13, 1783, the clergy of Mary- 
land issued “ A Declaration of certain Fundamental Rights and 
Liberties of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Maryland.” 
The second section of that declaration is as follows: “ That 
ever since the Reformation it hath been the received doctrine 
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of the Church whereof we are members . . . that there be these 
three Orders of ministers in CHRIST’S Church, — Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, —and that an Episcopal Ordination and Com- 
mission are necessary to the valid administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and the due exercise of the ministerial functions in the 
said Church.”! On the 18th of May, 1785, the clergy and lay 
delegates of Virginia met in Richmond, and enacted “ Rules 
for the Order, Government, and Discipline of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Virginia.” Rule 13 reads: “ No priest or 
minister shall hereafter be received into any parish within this 
Commonwealth unless he first produce to the vestry sufficient 
testimonials of his having been regularly ordained as a priest by 
some Protestant bishop, take the oath of allegiance to this Com- 
monwealth, and subscribe to be conformable to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Pro- 
vided that any person who hath been ordained by a bishop of the 
Church of Rome may also be received as a minister, who shall 
produce satisfactory testimonials respecting his ordination, mor- 
als, and conduct, — renouncing the errors of that Church, —take 
the oath, and subscribe as aforesaid.” ? 

Those old-time Protestant Episcopalians of Maryland and 
Virginia seem to have had rather clean-cut views upon the need 
of Episcopally conferred Orders as a necessity for ministering 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. In concluding this article, 
let me recall the statement made at the beginning. We are 
discussing solely what is the law,—in its words, history, re- 
enactment, and the laws on kindred subjects. What we may 
think the law ought to be, is not under discussion. So long as 
the English of the law and its history are what they are, it seems 
to us that all there is left for a clergyman to do is to obey it 
loyally. If any one deems the law unjust, let him first obey and 
then work for repeal; but breaking the law does not repeal it. 
If the history of our law has any meaning, it seems clearly to 
be this, — that those only may lawfully teach and officiate in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, who have 
been ordained by a bishop or have the license of a Diocesan 
acting under our Canons. 

What the Episcopal Church to-day needs in her clergy of all 
schools of thought, is the heart and mind and will to be obedi- 
ent to authority, — loyally, earnestly, and cheerfully. Pulpit 


1 Perry's Reprint, vol. iii. 24. 2 Ibid. p. 50. 
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exchanges, based upon any interpretation of our present law, 
will work no ultimate good to us or to our brethren of other 
Churches. Dr. Shields, of Princeton, exactly states what will 
be the results of such exchanges, in a letter published in the 
Churchman of May 19, 1888. He says, — 


It is not easy to see how true Church unity would be promoted by 
exchanges of pulpit services between Episcopal and non-Episcopal minis- 
ters. Sooner or later such exchanges could not but involve a divisive 
definition of the Christian ministry itself. Superficial observers might 
rejoice in them as signs of Christian fellowship and clerical amity. In 
some worshipping assemblies they might lead to effusive manifestations 
of fraternal feeling, and on charity platforms to more or less practical 
co-operation ; but at length a breach would be opened which had been 
concealed, and harsh recoil would follow the hasty union. When the 
black-gowned preacher in the pulpit stood contrasted with the white- 
robed priest at the altar, a difference would become visible to their 
respective adherents in the pews, —a difference as absurd as irritating 
should it be known that the priest meant to recognize the validity of the 
preacher’s ministration, while the preacher claimed to have the other 
functions from which he was debarred. Each party would be put ina 
false position. The visiting minister would publicly take the place of a 
layman ; and his Low-Church brother would be forced to appear against 
him in the Absolution or the Communion, though both held substantially 
the same views of the clerical office and the Holy Supper. Is it not to 
be feared that a few such object-lessons might put an end to every hope 
of unity in the pulpit as well as at the altar? 


In view of recent events and disclaimers it would seem that 
Dr. Shields is a good prophet. After all, the true position 
most needed to be taken by all schools of Churchmen now is, 
we firmly believe, that of a simple and cheerful obedience to law 
as it naturally reads. We can all afford to hold in check what 
we deem our liberty until the Church enacts that liberty into 
law. Neither unity nor an ideal theory of the Church can be 
truly developed unless we all are willing to heed the mind of 
the Church as formally expressed in her canon law. 

I count it among the blessings GOD has given me that I 
have many warm friends among the clergy and laity of our non- 
Episcopal Churches; but I can neither violate the Church’s law 
on the one hand nor, on the other, would I willingly ask them 
into my pulpit only as laymen, so long as I have my present 
sincere respect and affection for these clergy who are not of our 
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own Communion. Better far is it for us all that each body of 
clergy work, as GOD may give them grace and power, for the 
souls for whom CHRIST died, in loyal obedience to the laws of 
that Communion where our lot is cast, and leave to the over- 
ruling and guiding Spirit of the FATHER and of the SON the 
accomplishing of the prayer of the Apostle: “That ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 


same judgment.” 
F. P. DAVENPORT. 

















Gutellectual Modesty. 


Origen de Principiis. From Zhe Ante-Nicene Fathers. Vol. IV. 
Buffalo. 1885. 

Origen and the Beginnings of Christian Philosophy. From Essays in 
the History of Religious Thought in the West. By BRooxe Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham, etc. London 
and New York. 1891. 


HE term “ Intellectual Modesty ” is not contained in either 

of the treatises above mentioned, neither is the idea of it 

expressed; but a reading of them has suggested the thought to 

me that notwithstanding an appearance to the contrary, this 

term in reality expresses what was a predominating feature of 
the mind of Origen. 

This “greatest of the Fathers,” this boldest speculator of 
all the Christian ages, was, if we are to believe Rufinus’s transla- 
tion of the De Principiis, a meek and gentle man, who in all 
dogmatic teaching subjected his own judgment to the authority 
of the Church. Without going into the question of the unfaith- 
fulness of Rufinus as a translator, or of the other corruptions in 
the text of Origen, it is possible, nevertheless, to arrive at a 
satisfactory opinion as to his teaching and the spirit of mind in 
which he taught. Bishop Westcott in his essay does not treat 
the question at all, but apparently proceeds on the assumption 
that however much particular expressions may have been modi- 
fied, yet the general drift and main doctrinal statements of the 
treatise remain unchanged. He says, — 


I wish now to give a general idea of his chief philosophic work, the 
treatise On First Principles, of its contents and of its spirit, in connec- 
tion with the history of Christian thought. Origen was in the full course 
of his work at Alexandria when the work on First Principles was written. 
He was probably at the time not much more than thirty years old, and 
still a layman ; but there is no reason to think that he modified in any 
important respects the opinions which he has expressed in it. It must, 
however, be remembered that the book was not written for simple 
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believers, but for scholars, — for those who were familiar with the teach- 
ing of Gnosticism and Platonism, — and with a view to questions which 
then first become urgent when men have risen to a wide view of nature 
and of life. Non-Christian philosophies moved in a region of sublime 
abstractions, ‘ ideas.’ 

Origen felt that Christianity converts these abstractions into realities, 
the personal facts of a complete life ; and he strove to express what he 
felt in the modes of thought and language of his age. He aimed at 
presenting the higher ‘ Knowledge’ (yvaors) as an objective system. 
But in doing this, he had no intention of fashioning two Christianities, — 
a Christianity for the learned and a Christianity for the simple. The 
Faith was one, one essentially and unalterably, but infinite in fulness, so 
that the trained eye could see more of its harmonies, as it necessarily 
looked for more. Fresh wants made fresh truths visible. He who 
found much had nothing over; he who found little had no lack. 


This, I believe, is a true statement of the case, because, fortu- 
nately, we have the testimony of men who had access to the 
Greek text of Origen’s writings before any of them were cor- 
rupted or lost. The testimony of S. Jerome is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as he quarrelled with his friend Rufinus for 
being too great an admirer of Origen. As quoted by Bishop 
Wordsworth in his Church History, he says, — 


May not I admire a man’s learning without adopting his blasphemies ? 
Cyprian called Tertullian his master, but did not follow him in his 
fanatical enthusiasm for Montanus and Maximilla. Eusebius was a 
great ecclesiastical historian, but was also a partisan of Arius. I confess 
to have collected and read the writings of Origen ; but because I know 
them all, for this very reason I am not a follower of Origen. I speak 
as a Christian to Christians. Some of his dogmas are poisonous ; they 
are contrary to Scripture; they are distortions of Scripture. I have 
read Origen. Yes, I own it; and therefore I am not an Origenist. If 
I once was, I have now ceased to be. 


As to the manner of man that Origen was, and the spirit in 
which he wrote, Jerome proceeds to say, — 


Does any one desire to praise Origen? Let him praise Origen as I 
do, for those things in which he is to be praised. He was great from 
infancy, and in good truth a martyr’s son. He was master of the 
Ecclesiastical School at Alexandria, in succession to that most learned 
man, the Presbyter Clement. He shunned carnal pleasures, and in a 
zeal for Gop not according to knowledge, he mutilated himself. He 
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trampled avarice under foot. He knew the Bible by heart, and labored 
day and night in the exposition of it. He published a thousand ser- 
mons. Who of us is able to read as much as Origen wrote? Who 
does not admire his ardent love for the Scriptures? Let us not imitate 
the vices of a man with whose virtues we are not able to cope. 


Crabbed as this testimony is, it is nevertheless to the point. 
There are some facts also that have a bearing in the same 
direction. Heraclas, who had been converted from heathenism 
to Christianity by Origen, was appointed by Demetrius, the 
enemy of Origen, as head of the Catechetical School at Alexan- 
dria, to succeed Origen. On the death of Demetrius, Heraclas 
became Bishop of Alexandria. Dionysius the Great, the suc- 
cessor of Heraclas, first as head of the Catechetical School, and 
afterward as Bishop of Alexandria, was a pupil of Origen. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea in Pontus, was 
a disciple and enthusiastic admirer of Origen. He wrote a 
panegyric on his master which has come down to our times. 
Of these three disciples of Origen, all of whom were bishops, 
two became very eminent in the Church. Dionysius was re- 
nowned as a great polemic theologian. As such he is quoted 
extensively by Bishop Bull in his “ Defence of the Nicene 
Creed.” Gregory Thaumaturgus became equally renowned as 
a practical worker and administrator in the Church. It is said 
of him that when he became Bishop of Neo-Caesarea it con- 
tained but seventeen Christians, and that when he died, it had 
but seventeen heathens. It would seem, therefore, if we may 
judge a teacher from his disciples, that whatever the errors in 
speculation of Origen were, in faith and life he must have been 
a devout son of the Church. 

It is perhaps time to let Origen speak for himself. In the 
first book of his De Principiis, where he puts forth some of his 
most objectionable speculations, he says, — 


These subjects, indeed, are treated by us with great solicitude and 
caution, in the manner rather of an investigation and discussion than 
in that of fixed and certain decision. For we have pointed out in the 
preceding pages those questions which must be set forth in clear dog- 
matic propositions, as I think has been done to the best of my ability 
when speaking of the Trinity. But on the present occasion, our exer- 
cise is to be conducted, as we best may, in the style of a disputation 
rather than of strict definition. 
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In perfect keeping with this statement, we find him making 
frequent allusions to the authority and teaching of the Church, 
as absolute and final, on all the subjects of which it takes cog- 
nizance. In the brief preface to the De Principits, which is 
contained in less than three pages of the American edition of 
The Anti-Nicene Fathers, there are four allusions to the Church’s 
teaching. In these references, he expressly distinguishes be- 
tween what is clearly defined in the teaching of the Church and 
what is left undefined; and it is only in connection with the 
undefined things that he hazards his speculations. His method 
will be best explained in his own words : — 


This is also a part of the teaching of the Church, that there are 
certain angels of Gop, and certain good influences, which are His ser- 
vants in accomplishing the salvation of men. When these, however, 
were created, or of what nature they are, or how they exist, is not 
clearly stated. Regarding the sun, moon, and stars, whether they are 
living beings, or without life, there is no distinct deliverance. 

Every one, therefore, must make use of elements and foundations ot 
this sort, according to the precept, ‘ Enlighten yourselves with the light 
of knowledge,’ if he would desire to form a connected series and body 
of truths agreeably to the reason of all these things, that by clear and 
necessary statements he may ascertain the truth in regard to ecch in- 
dividual topic, and form, as we have said, one body of doctrine, by 
means of illustrations and arguments, — either those which he has 
discovered in Holy Scripture, or which he has deduced by closely 
tracing out the consequences and following a correct method. 


Here he distinguishes between what the Church teaches on 
the subject of angels, and what she does not teach; also be- 
tween what Holy Scripture teaches, and what may be deduced 
therefrom “by tracing out consequences, and following a cor- 
rect method.” In a previous quotation we have already seen 
that he also distinguished a third class of teachings; that is, 
such as were of the nature of surmises and devout imaginings 
concerning things neither clearly taught in Scripture nor justly 
deduced by fair reasoning from what it does teach. 

In fact, from what we know of other fathers of the Church, 
before, during, and after the time of Origen, we may regard it 
as entirely certain that the spirit of the age with reference to 
the Church and Holy Scripture was what we have seen to be 
manifested in the case of Origen. It would be easy enough to 
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show, beginning with the Apostolic Fathers and continuing 
through Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement, Cyprian, down to the 
times of the Nicene Council, through its debates and delibera- 
tions, through the Arian controversy, and onward indefinitely 
in the Church, that the loyal sons of the Church always re- 
garded “the Faith of the Church” as changeless from the 
beginning, as absolutely decisive and final in all controversies, 
as beyond all question and beyond all appeal. Athanasius, in 
his treatise against the Arians, shows that their interpretations 
of Holy Scripture were erroneous because they were not guided 
by “ the rule of faith,” just as Tertullian ages before had denied 
to heretics all right to the use of Scripture because they rejected 
the rule of faith (regula fidei). Irenaeus appeals to antiquity, 
just the same as the Nicene Council, Vincent of Lerins, and 
the Reformers of the Church of England appealed to it. 

The conclusion of all which would appear to be that the 
Catholic attitude of mind is that of Intellectual Modesty, while 
the heretical attitude is that of Intellectual Self-sufficiency. 
This seems to be the reason why, notwithstanding his con- 
demnation by two provincial councils in Egypt, and his quasi- 
condemnation by the fifth General Council at Constantinople, 
Origen has never been generally regarded in the Church as a 
heretic. He did not have the Heretical Mental Diathesis. In- 
tellectual Arrogance was not characteristic of him. On the 
contrary, it is plain that he did have the Catholic characteristic 
of Intellectual Modesty. 

Bishop Westcott expresses an opinion, in his essay above 
mentioned, to the effect that the works of Origen have not yet 
done their full service to the world; and I think it is easy to 
see that a part of that service which remains yet to be accom- 
plished is to set forth before an irreverent age the godliness, 
beauty, wisdom, and greatness of Intellectual Modesty. There 
are smart thinkers in the Church, as well as out of it, who either 
do not know that there is such a grace, or if they know it, in 
their self-sufficiency regard Intellectual Modesty as Intellectual 
Cowardice and Unfaithfulness. 

To the minds of these men the experience of the ages goes 
for nothing. No questions are settled; all problems are open. 
They are “ ever learning, and never able to come to a knowledge 
of the truth; ” but this is a mark of the apostasy of the last 
times. In the Catholic Church, according to the author of the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, it is necessary to “leave the principles 
of the doctrine of CHRIST, and to go on to perfection; ” that is, 
some things must be accepted as settled, and upon these we 
must build the superstructure of our faith. 

If these intellectually arrogant men did but know it, they, by 
their attitude, proclaim themselves as only catechumens, not 
yet having arrived at settled beliefs about anything, and needing 
to be instructed in the principles of the doctrine of CHRIST. 
This is, however, far from their purpose. In their self-sufficiency 
they assume to try all questions anew. Nothing can be accepted 
as settled until they have passed upon it; and when they have 
passed upon it, it is as far from being settled as before. For 
they never attain anything but negative results; there is nothing 
positive in their teaching. And it is impossible that there should 
be, because the only way to erect a belief is to accept some- 
thing as settled on which to build. The postulates of their 
thinking are all negative. They can destroy, but they cannot 
build. If they attempt to build, it is but the “airy fabric of a 
vision,” as the castles in the clouds, which change while you 
behold them. 

Language is not sufficiently prolific to enable these men to 
express their contempt for the pious ignorance of Catholic 
Christians who are content to exercise their intellectual facul- 
ties within the range which Holy Scripture and “the Faith of 
the Church” indicate as fruitful. There is an intellectual lesson 
and an intellectual gymnastic which the Church and Holy 
Scripture alone seem able to teach aman. The lesson is, that 
there are limits to the powers of the human mind; and the 
gymnastic is, to hold the mind back from rushing to a conclu- 
sion in the absence of material sufficient to warrant an opinion. 
All the great errors and heresies that have afflicted the Church 
have come from these two sources. Men have assumed that 
the human mind is competent to settle all questions; and they 
have rushed forward to conclusions not guaranteed by sufficient 
reason. It is only a strong man that can grasp the fly-wheel of 
an engine, and arrest its revolution. It is the driver with strong 
arms that can bring to a halt the horses that are running away. 
It is much easier, and very much more exhilarating, to let the 
horses run, but it is infinitely dangerous; so in the full tide of 
speculation, when the mind is aflame and all the powers are 
aglow, it is difficu!t to hold oneself back from conclusions. The 
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mind naturally desires to rest in a conclusion, and unless the 
powers are well disciplined, it will, in spite of everything, do 
so, even when there is not sufficient reason to justify the so 
doing. 

It is part of the great system of probation in which GoD has 
placed us that the mind should be compelled now and then, 
like the captive bird, to beat its wings against the bars; and 
now and then, in the full tide of mental emotion, to arrest the 
reasoning powers, or rather the better to exercise them, and 
keep the mind back from adopting conclusions on insufficient 
grounds. The present state of existence is so ordered as to 
render it impossible to arrive at safe and sound conclusions on 
many topics that are of exceeding interest. This is the trial 
of our faith which GOD requires of us; and if we do not sub- 
mit to it, our arrogance and self-sufficiency will be punished 
by running into grievous and hurtful errors, perilous to the 
soul, 

Speculating in a tentative way, and in submission to the Holy 
Faith, is one thing; dogmatizing and despising others who re- 
fuse to dogmatize, is quite another thing. Origen did the 
former; of the latter he was not guilty. Bishop Westcott’s 
estimate of him in this regard he thus expresses: — 


Very many said then what one of the most influential and rigorous 
philosophers of modern times said not long ago with a voice from the 
grave, that the sufferings and disparities of life, the contrasts of the Law 
and the Gospel, point to the action of rival spiritual powers, or to a 
CREATOR limited by something external to Himself. Not so, was Origen’s 
reply: they simply reveal that what we see is a fragment of a vast system, 
in which we can do no more than trace tendencies, convergencies, signs, 
and rest upon the historic fact of the Incarnation. In this respect he 
ventured to regard the entire range of being as ‘one thought,’ answering 
to the absolutely perfect will of Gop, while ‘we, that are not all as parts, 
can see but parts, — now this, now that.’ 


It is just here that “the Faith of the Church” and Holy 
Scripture come to our aid; they teach us what we are to believe 
concerning this strange universe in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, and of which we form a part. They teach us to trust 
in Gop where things perplex us, and assure us that the Incar- 
nation is the key which unlocks all this mystery, which we can 
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now know only in part, but into the knowledge of which we are 
to grow forever and forever. 

The science of geometry is built up on certain self-evident 
truths, called axioms. ‘The Faith of the Church” and Sacred 
Scripture are to man’s highest knowledge what the axioms are 
to geometry. If one axiom of geometry be avoided, the reason- 
ing goes astray, and the result is barren. If “the Church’s Faith” 
or Holy Scripture be called in question, there is no certitude of 
belief nor any rest for the soul; Holy Church and Holy Scrip- 
ture stand or fall together. But they shall not fall; for the 
LorD hath said that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the Church. Neither shall any word of the Lorp fail. Himself 
hath said, — 


For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and re- 
turneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater: so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto 
me void ; but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it. 


In reply to all this, I can imagine the objector saying: But 
how are we fo know that “the Faith of the Church” is true, and 
that the Bible is the Word of GoD. To answer these objections 
is no part of the present purpose. It would be impossible 
within the limits of a review article to do so, however inter- 
esting or desirable the work might be. Beside all, it is not 
argument so much that settles matters as the point of view from 
which things are regarded. All truth is self-evidencing when 
seen from the right standpoint. The world is not, and even 
thoughtful men are not, governed by argument. There is an 
ideal, true or false, in the mind toward which they continually 
struggle. What agrees with that ideal they accept; what they 
think disagrees with it they reject. 

It is not reason but imagination that governs the world. 
Great systems of error, that have not a leg of argument on 
which to stand, although perfectly logical if the first assumption 
be admitted, sweep men by masses into their adherence. Arian- 
ism was such a system. It seemed at one time to have captured 
the world; but when it was robbed of State patronage and of 
the persecuting arm, it speedily dissolved into nothing. And 
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yet argument has its uses. Reason is a constant quantity, ever 
ready to assert itself when the enchantment of the imagination 
begins to wane. The Spirit of GoD dwells in the Church, and 
the instrument of its use is the truth. It will, in the end, slay 
every form of error, save that final and colossal form, which the 
LORD has reserved to Himself to destroy by the brightness of 
His coming. 


E. S. WILSON. 











Che Weace of the Church. 


1. Zhe Peace of the Church. By W. R. Huntincron, D.D. New 


York. 1891. 
2. The Authority of the Church. By Morcan Dix, S.T.D., D.C.L. New 
York. 1891. 


HE first of these is the Bohlen Lectures, delivered last winter 
in Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. This Lectureship 
had previously produced fruit of great value to the Church. 
From it came Dr. Phillips Brooks’s /ufluence of Jesus, and Dr. 
Garrison’s lectures on the Prayer Book. It had also yielded the 
book which contains beyond all comparison the wisest words yet 
spoken in America on the social problem of the time, in Bishop 
Harris’s Christianity and Civil Society. It has always been a 
passing wonder that this little volume — so sagacious, profound, 
true, and sweet— should remain so little known and quoted. 
The explanation probably is that Bishop Harris lived twenty- 
five years before his time. Another generation must think and 
temporize and experimentize before men will be able to see the 
truth of what he has said. When the right time does come, 
probably some new man will say it, and be heeded, and be hailed 
as a seer; and few will know that the thing was better said 
before he was born. Meanwhile we commend it to the newly 
formed Christian Social Union. 

We predict that Dr. Huntington’s Bohlen Lectures on Zhe 
Peace of the Church will not be required to wait a generation for 
a hearing. They will be read now. By many, though by no 
means all, will they be understood. They are concerning Chris- 
tian Unity. They bear the marks on every page of the sagacity 
and lucidity which this generation has come to look for in Dr. 
Huntington. The book will be welcomed with something like 
thanksgiving by many upon whom the present torn and impo- 
tent state of the Church weighs with the burden of a personal 
shame. These are more numerous than is generally supposed, 
but as yet are only a small minority. The great majority do 
not see the situation. Says Dr. Huntington: — 
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There are those of us who have hecome convinced that only in a 
genuine, thorough-going, actual, and visible unity is there hope for the 
survival of what is best in the Christian life of the republic. But we do 
not desire to compass our end, or rather what we like to think of as 
Gop’s purpose, by any hypocritical veiling of real difficulties, or insincere 
attempts to put obstacles out of existence by putting them temporarily 
out of mind. ‘Things are what they are ;’ and no bandying of pleasant 
words or exchange of platform courtesies can alter the everlasting fact 
that unity, in order to endure, must rest on truth. 


As yet it is true that most people will reject both the above 
statements. The mass of Christian people do not believe that 
Church Unity is necessary to the continued life of the Church; 
and the mass of our own Church people do not believe that 
it is practically attainable without a sacrifice of beliefs and 
practices to which we are committed for life or death. A few, 
blinder than most, are angered, and pronounce the whole pro- 
ject a bubble. They declare that “ Catholic Unity has long 
been a prayer and a dream, —the prayer of faith, the dream of 
the visionary, but little else than a dream and a prayer.” 

On Oct. 5, 1886, a paper declaring the necessity of Church 
Unity, and proposing terms of possible union, was drawn up in 
a Chicago hotel by two clergymen who were in attendance at 
the General Convention. One of them had been a close observer 
of ecclesiastical affairs for years in Europe; the other knew 
better than most the situation in America. That document was 
then handed to a member of the House of Bishops, known all 
over the land as an uncompromising Churchman. “In a few 
days the Convention was startled by the announcement from 
the Upper House of the ‘ Four Points of Unity.’ How it was 
engineered I never knew, or if I knew have forgotten. I was so 
powerfully impressed by what seemed to me at the time, and 
has ever since seemed, the wonderfully providential character 
of the whole event that my one feeling was, ‘It is the Lorp!’ 
Nothing that I have ever known happen has so fixed my belief 
in the Divine ordering of human affairs.” 

Dr. Huntington evidently agrees with the words above quoted. 
In these lectures the proposition of the House of Bishops is his 
brief. He sees clearly the revolutionary nature of the proposal. 
One seems to read between his lines a lurking doubt as to 
whether this Church would be ready to deliver the goods which 
the Bishops have offered, should American Christianity take 
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them at their word. This fear gives him a certain constrained 
attitude throughout the whole book. He faces the other Ameri- 
can Churches, and discourses sweetly of the need and possibility 
of unity; but he keeps one eye turned over his shoulder to see 
how his own people are taking it all. When they show signs 
of being startled, he modifies the tones in which he has been 
speaking. No man living can say a shocking thing so mildly 
as Dr. Huntington. Propositions as explosive as dynamite are 
passed about among his audience, and handled without a 
thought of danger. One cannot but suspect that his glamour 
lay upon the House of Bishops when they fulminated the revo- 
lutionary “ Propositions;” for they are revolutionary. Their 
practical adoption and execution would produce a United 
Church of the United States; but from it would be altogether 
absent many of the most familiar features of our Church. 
Nevertheless, there are those of us who believe in and pray for 
this consummation. We believe that this book before us will 
prove a most potent aid in bringing this about. The title is 
felicitous : — 


There was once what was known as ‘the Peace of the Empire.’ 
The Christian mind of to-day sees in this a Divinely ordered preparation 
for the spread of the Gospel. The peace of the Empire made the spirit- 
ual conquest of the Empire possible. The military roads were as avail- 
able for the evangelist as for the legionary ; and the imperial posts could 
carry epistles as easily as rescripts. There is destined to arise a similar 
‘Peace of the Church.’ 


How is this Peace of the Church, upon which depends the 
safety and potency of the Church, to be brought about? The 
question suggests a kindred phrase,—the “Truce of Gop.” 
The turbulence of the warring principalities of medieval Europe 
was temporarily allayed under the domination of the wish to 
win the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel. During this truce 
were laid the foundations of the political unity of modern 
empires. At least a partial truce of GOD is now upon the 
Church. Rival sects do at least observe courteous terms with 
one another. The old belligerency is gone. Division is no 
longer justified, much less defended and approved. The most 
that the staunchest partisan in any Church now maintains is 
that organic unity is impracticable. Thirty years ago he said it 
was undesirable. In this time of truce the Anglican Episcopate 
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has proposed a permanent peace. What is the result of their 
proposal thus far? Dr. Dix says, — 


Four years have elapsed; and during that time the proposal has 
been under careful consideration by those whom it concerns. At length 
we are in a position to say something definite as to the effect produced ; 
and without any harshness or unkindness, I may be permitted to say that 
there has never come under my observation a plainer instance of the 
pricking of a bubble than this. . . . He who thinks it possible to bring 
together the Protestant denominations on the basis of the Lambeth 
Conference, . . . instead of being admired for his faith, may be wondered 
at for his credulity. . . . Let us turn now to our own Communion. There 
also are signs worth considering ; and there also has this cause sustained 
a decided check. Men are not thinking so placidly on the subject as 
they did four years ago; on the contrary, we hear mutterings of disap- 
proval of the course which things have taken, and expressions of fear lest 
a grave mistake has been made in going as far as we have. 


Set beside that the words of Dr. Huntington, and one sees 
the two thoughts about Church Unity: — 


My purpose in these lectures will be to unfold the contents of this 
utterance [of the Lambeth Conference], and to set forth as clearly as 
possible the bearings of it. Firmly persuaded myself of the solidity of 
the ground taken by the Bishops, I do not pretend to an attitude of 
indifference, but frankly confess myself an advocate. 


The ecclesiastic and the preacher have spoken,—the man 
who thinks of the Church as a glorious end in herself, and the 
man who thinks of her as a means to a higher end. Which is 
right? Which possesses the future? 


Of course, if one is persuaded that nothing in the present state of 
things needs mending, his strength is to sit still ; but it is difficult to un- 
derstand how such a longing for a more perfect union as evidently is in 
the minds of many should have arisen without cause. So woe-begone and 
pitiful to some of us does the present broken, nay, splintered, condition of 
contemporary Christendom appear that, as believers in the Divine origin 
of our religion, we cannot but seem to ourselves to be shut up to one or 
other of two conclusions, — either that Almighty Gop is bent on bringing 
to pass, through all this disintegration, a better and truer unity than has 
ever been before ; or else that what we see going on before our eyes is the 
slow merging of the ecclesiastical in the civil order, — the coming in of 
the so-called ‘gospel of the secular life,’ the practical obliteration of the 
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Church, as of an institution that has fulfilled its mission for the sanctify- 
ing of society. For this latter alternative, in the face of a whole world 
lying in wickedness, we are not prepared ; therefore we take the former. 
This drives us into building projects whether we will or no; hence, if we 
vex you by our importunity, try to think of us as of men upon whom a 
necessity is laid. If we seem the victims of ‘a craze,’ try to remember 
that so Paul looked to Festus, and Simon Peter to those who on the day 
of Pentecost thought him ‘full of new wine.’ 


This is the temper in which the book before us was written. 
It is difficult to see how, in the same space, more or better 
could be said. Sometimes the author’s brilliant imagery dazzles 
the eye, and keeps it from seeing the solid background of 
sagacious argument. 

1. He examines the origin of the fragments of Christianity 
which subsist now in America, and their historic relation to this 
Church. This is well to be done; for not a few Churchmen 
vaguely fancy them all to be wilful “schisms” from her, and 
that therefore their first duty is to repent, return, and be for- 
given. It is wholesome to be reminded that in large part neither 
they nor their fathers ever had any connection with her. They 
exist as independent entities; and each at any rate de/ieves that 
it has an independent right to exist. Dr. Huntington therefore 
examines the three possible lines along which union may be 
sought: — 


First. The unconditional surrender of all to one. 

Secondly. Confederation upon equal terms, each denomination pre- 
serving its own proper identity, but entering into formal counsel with the 
others with respect to all common interests. 

Thirdly. Consolidation under one self-consistent and well-understood 
system of polity and doctrine, with ample constitutional guarantees for a 
permitted diversity in the methods of worship and of work. 


Under the first of these he examines and dismisses the Roman 
claim to obedience. The very principle of unity centring in a 
visible earthly person is not allowable; and if it were, a Roman 
bishop can never be the head of an American Church. 

In the same connection he dismisses briefly, and with mild 
sarcasm, the claim to eminent domain put forth by a few dream- 
ers among ourselves. ‘“ There are a few souls sanguine enough 
to imagine that the absolute submission refused to the Roman 
Pontiff may still be secured at the dictate of the Anglican Epis- 
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copacy. Happily it has ceased to be any longer necessary to 
argue seriously against this form of the doctrine of unconditional 
surrender, for the reason that the bishops of the English-speak- 
ing race, in council assembled, have given it a quietus.” 

The second conceivable mode of unity is equally idle. “Fed- 
eration,” “‘ confederacy,’ — these are ill-omened words in the 
United States. They connote transitoriness and failure. In 
ecclesiastical affairs they are the emptiest of dreams. A feder- 
ation of autonomous Churches has only to be clearly conceived 
to be seen to be impracticable. Its hopeless defect is that it 
contemplates the dominion at the same time, and over the same 
people, in the same territory, of diverse and contradictory gov- 
ernments. Is it conceivable, for example, — 


That the French, in despair over their partisan condition, should 
vote to allow the adherents of each of the great parties to organize 
according to its own notion of political wisdom, —the Bonapartists 
carrying on an empire, the Legitimists an absolute monarchy, the 
Orleanists a limited monarchy, the Moderates a republic, and the Reds 
acommune, all at the same time, and within the limits of the same 
France, — provided only they agree to fashion themselves into a 
confederation ? 


There remains, then, but the 74zrd conception of Church Unity. 
It cannot be by the process of one existing organization absorb- 
ing all the rest. It cannot be through a federation of Churches 
which is based upon the assumption that every member of it will 
continte an independent and unchanged life. It can only be by 
the coalescence of all into one. The old organizations as such 
must go out of commission. Their very names must be dropped 
and forgotten. The individual members of each must find their 
places in the new home, —a home where individual rights will 
have been guaranteed in advance, and where individual prefer- 
ences in worship and doctrine will be allowed play up to the 
utmost limit consistent with the existence and efficiency of the 
organization. What, then, shall be the Doctrine and Order of 
the United Church of the United States? 

Of course if any man believes that the Church to which he 
belongs is, just as it stands, the reproduction of the Divine 
“pattern given on the Mount,” be he Romanist, Prelatist, or 
Presbyterian, his reply is short and easy: “‘ We are the people, 
and wisdom will die with us.” The only thing which can be 
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said to such a one is the adjuration of Cromwell to a cock-sure 
saint, ‘I pray you, beloved, in the bowels of CHRIST, to believe 
it possible you may be mistaken!” 

The Chicago-Lambeth proposition! is more modest, true, 
and Christian. It is the first in the field with its suggestion of 
the true basis of unity. It has the rare merit of simplicity and 
directness. It unfortunately contains one ambiguous phrase, — 
the “‘ Historic Episcopate.” It should have read the “ Historic 
Ministry.” The true conception of the ministry contemplates 
bishops indeed, but it contemplates something more and wider. 
It is a pity that a part should inadvertently have been put for 
the whole; but it is no great matter at this stage of the move- 
ment, and will not be for some time to come. 

When the first ¢wo articles shall have been agreed upon, the 
third will be accepted without question, and a candid examina- 
tion of the fourth will begin. Its true significance will then 
emerge. It would be hard to find anywhere a more satisfactory 
statement of the true places which the Holy Scriptures and 
Dogmatic Formularies ought to hold in the Church than in the 
book before us; but candor compels the confession that so far 
the way of thinking common in all the divisions of American 
Christianity is not in sympathy with Dr. Huntington’s views. 
This is not strange. Two hundred years’ use and wont produce 
mental habits which change but slowly; indeed, they modify the 
very structure of a people’s mind in a way which changes still 
more slowly. The ultra-Protestant will claim more for the 
Bible than the first proposition admits. To say that the Bible 
contains all necessary truth, and to say that it zs all truth, are 
vastly different statements. The former is the statement com- 
mon to all the Protestant Confessions; but the latter is the 
popular notion generally current. One great denomination is 
engaged at this moment? in trying to determine which of these 


1 First. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as containing all 
things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

Secondly. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal symbol ; and the Nicene Creed, 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 

Thirdly. The two Sacraments ordained by Curist Himself, — Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lorp, — ministered with unfailing use of CHRIsT’s words of institu- 
tion, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

Fourthly. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of Gop 
into the unity of His Church. 

? In the trial of Dr. Briggs. 
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views it holds. Of the ultimate issue there can be no doubt. 
Modern scholarship, Church history, and the felt necessity for 
unity, are all operating to bring about that conception of the 
nature of Holy Scripture which the Chicago-Lambeth proposal 
enunciates. 

Again, neither our own nor any other Church is yet in the 
temper to be content with the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as 
the “sufficient statement of the Christian Faith.” These do not 
think they are sufficient. They say nothing about the “ Fall,” 
the ‘ Atonement,” ‘“ Conversion,’ or “ Future Reward and 
Penalty.” Many regard these dogmas as just as essential as 
those enumerated in the Creeds. They think that these cannot 
be sufficiently safe-guarded unless they are distinctly announced, 
and subscription to them required. 

But on the other hand, men are everywhere slowly coming 
to see the practical barrenness of the attempt to formulate these 
derivative doctrines. The attempt has been made again and 
again. Both the Protestant and the Tridentine formularies draw 
them out with particularity. In no single instance is the state- 
ment of any one of them acceptable to more than a minority. 
Dr. Schaff has diligently collected the “Creeds of Christendom.” 
It takes three large octavo volumes to contain them! — the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, the Thirty-nine Articles, The 
Westminster and Augsburg Confessions, and five hundred others, 
monuments of diligent, devout, and barren labor. Ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of them are obsolete. They are like last year’s 
bird’s nests: the birds are not now living in them. The truth 
of Gop is like the manna which fell for Israel: only enough 
can be gathered by the men of any day for that day’s needs. If 
it be stored away for the future, it grows bad. This practical 
failure of the attempt to formulate secondary doctrine is slowly 
but surely bringing the Christian world into the temper to accept 
the Bishops’ second article. 

The truth is that the movement toward Church Unity is being 
helped forward by a set of forces which are not generally seen 
to have any relation thereto. Biblical scholarship and historical 
theology are at work within. The spirit of unification which 
marks the science, commerce, and politics of the age is at 
work without. 

But that to which they all point is Church Unity, and not merely 
Christian Unity; that is to say, it must be unity into a single 
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organization, which will act with a single mind, will, and purpose. 
We have no lack now of good feeling of the kind which may 
fairly be called Christian, by members of separate organizations 
as for one another; but it is a good-will which is impotent. It 
produces fraternal courtesies, but does not produce unity of 
practical action. We believe that the customary exchange of 
courtesies between Churches which are really separate retards 
rather than furthers true unity. It “films o’er the ulcerous 
spot” without healing it. It would be a real gain if each sect 
could be compelled for a space to act in its true character. 
They would then be able to see that self-aggrandizement is the 
ruling motive of each, and that this motive is not in the least 
modified by their expressions of good feeling and brotherliness 
for each other. 

It does not seem worth while even to discuss the fourth propo- 
sition, concerning the ‘“ Historic Episcopate,” at the present 
stage. When the things which precede that, both in order of 
logic and in order of time, shall have been reached, this question 
will settle itself. Some see neither possibility, nor if they would 
speak their whole minds, the necessity, of these ever being 
reached. 

Says Dr. Dix, — 


You must come to the conclusion that the movement thus far has 
only brought the difficulties more distinctly into view; that Gop only 
knows how reunion is to be brought about ; and that we might as well 
leave off theorizing and accept the situation. 


Dr. Huntington replies, — 


To those of his Anglo-Catholic friends who with indecent haste are 
for burying the Lambeth platform out of sight as a dead failure, because 
it has not brought Christendom into unity within the space of four years, 
the writer would commend one of George Herbert’s Jacu/a Prudentum, 
‘ Evening words are not like to morning.’ 


Which shall we stand with? — the man who stands with his back 
or the one with his face to the future. 

But even already some things have become clear. It can be 
seen now that when the * United Church of the United States ” 
does come in, it will present an appearance in many regards dif- 
ferent from anything which now exists. The instinctive appre- 
hension of this fact causes many to hesitate. If a model of it 
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could be shown in advance, so that they could walk about it and 
look at it, and see whether or not they could live in it — but in 
the nature of the case this is impossible. But an organization 
it must be. No temporary concordat among previously warring 
sects, no co-operation of autonomous Churches, no era of sen- 
timental good-will, will serve the purpose. The united Church 
must have a personality of its own. It must have a single mind, 
will, purpose, spirit. It must have its own independent flag, 
and be able to command the undivided allegiance of its people. 

But an organization implies a constitution, laws, officers, 
fixed arrangements for action. Here is where the difficulty 
lies. What shall these be? Whence shall they be drawn? 
What shall give them their binding force? What shall be- 
come of the organizations now in existence? This last con- 
sideration is what gives pause to so many. They love their 
respective Churches, and believe inthem. Each deems his own 
organization the best possible, and secretly hopes that all the 
world will come to see it as he does. When he looks at his 
own institutions, his heart swells within him with pride and 
loyalty. So long as he maintains that attitude, Church Unity will 
seem to him to be a dream or a snare; but let him face about 
and look steadfastly at the thronging crowds who are not in his 
Church or any other; let him look steadily at them until his heart 
becomes deeply engaged for them, — then he will discover that 
his old sect-love has receded and dwindled, and he will be 
ready to consider a plan of union with others like-minded with 
himself. . 

In every Church there are men who are closely identified 
with its organization and management. They are known by 
everybody within it, and by few or none outside of it. Their 
religious life and their Church life are conterminous. Little for 
Church Unity can be hoped from these men. Ina united Church 
their occupation would be gone. Things which seem to them 
of supremest value would be dismissed altogether. The very 
thought of such a thing is abhorrent. ‘“ Denominational leaders” 
cannot be expected to work toward our end. They will remain 
silent for some time; but when it comes “ within the range of 
practical politics,” they will actively oppose it. 

This has already come about. The Anglican Episcopate has 
proposed a definite memorandum of possible terms of union. 
Their proposition has been welcomed by thousands of the silent, 
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toiling laborers who are despondent in the face of their task of 
making this nation Christian. Ecclesiastical leaders on the one 
hand call it a “ dream,” a “ craze,” and on the other resent it as 
an “impertinence.” Nothing different could have been expected. 
They act as men always act in similar cases. The “ Proposal 
of the House of Bishops” has done its work. It has started 
the discussion. The debate is now on. Time must be given 
for every man to say his say. When the discussion has pro- 
gressed far enough, amendments will be in order. They will 
be forthcoming when they are needed. When these shall have 
been adopted, the vote will be taken on the main question, and 
ecclesiastics of all the Churches will be astounded to find them- 
selves overwhelmingly outvoted. 

S. D. MCCONNELL. 











Che family in Roman Civil Law. 


1. Zhe History and Principles of the Civil Law of Rome. By SHELDON 
Amos, M. A. London. 1883. 

2. Outlines of Roman Law. By Wiuiam C. Morey, Ph.D. New 
York. 1889. 

3. Gallus, or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. By Prof. W. A. 
Becker. Translated by the Rev. FREDRICK MerTcaLF. London. 
1888. 

4. The Ancient City. By Fusret pe Covance. Translated by 
WiLiarD SMALL. Boston. 1889. 


N attempting an exhaustive study of the great social institu- 
tions of the family and marriage in Roman Civil Law, it is 
necessary at the very outset to understand certain fundamental 
conceptions. Neither the institution of the family, nor that of 
marriage, nor indeed the Roman Civil Law was “an abiding 
entity knowing no change.” The Roman Law, for instance, 
was in process of constant change from age to age. It was the 
resultant of many influences, social, political, and religious. 
At no time can one understand the changes in such law, unless 
he understands the social and religious movements which went 
on contemporaneously. ‘“ What can be made of the repeated 
agrarian laws, the criminal legislation of Sulla, the Julian laws, 
the laws in prevention of celibacy, and the rest of the Augustan 
reforms, apart from all reference to current social facts, wants, 
and conditions?” [Sheldon Amos, Roman Civil Law, p. 5.] 
The Justitutes of Gaius, in the time of the undivided empire, 
present to us one phase of ancient law and custom; an entirely 
new conception arises in the empire of the East, when Justinian 
attempted to reduce to a code the heterogeneous legal theories 
and practices of the past. And yet the history of general legal 
development can be quite minutely traced from remotest an- 
tiquity. “Thus there are preserved, in the writings of the 
Roman historians and on the older monuments, clear indications 
of the state and working of the law in the early days of the 
Republic, and also at every chief epoch in the development of its 
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history, — such as those of the several successions of the Plebs, 
of the Punic wars, of the reforms of the Gracchi, of the revolu- 
tions of Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar. The law at the 
close of the Republic is repeatedly alluded to in Cicero’s speeches, 
his essays, and his letters. The writers of the early empire — 
such as Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, Aulus Gellius, and others 
less well known — give abundant testimony to the state of the 
law at the beginning of the Empire and up to the time of the 
writings of the great jurists of the Antonine period” [Sheldon 
Amos, Roman Civil Law, p. 4]. From this time on, the stream 
of development is easily traced. The writings of the great juris- 
consults, Gaius, Ulpian, and Paul, early in the third century, indi- 
cate clearly the legal conceptions of their times. Then came the 
epoch of the Codes — Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodosian, 
— until finally, at the beginning of the sixth century, the attempt 
was made by Justinian to crystallize all law into the Code and 
Pandects. This Corpus Juris Civilis represents the culminating 
point of Roman Civil Law, and is of special interest to the 
student because it is the most successful codification in the 
world, and has furnished the foundation for all European codes 
and for canon law, and is said to furnish an ideal basis toward 
which English and American law will ultimately move. 

Again, in studying the family in Roman life, the most noticeable 
fact is that one conception of this institution prevailed in primi- 
tive times, and an entirely different one from the time of Gaius 
on to Justinian. In an early day the family, and not the indi- 
vidual, was the unit of society. This anomaly of an tmperium in 
imperio arose, as we shall see, from the peculiar power given to 
the head of the household over his subordinates, and also the, 
to us, strange relationship which existed between this ruler of 
the family and the rest of society. To understand fully how it 
came to pass that the patriarch of the old family was given such 
exceptional power, it will be necessary to tarry by the way and 
discuss in a cursory manner the primitive religious conceptions 
of the Roman people. The picture would of necessity be in- 
distinct and incomplete were it not for the fact that the primitive 
Roman religion is essentially the same as that which obtained 
among the Greeks and the Hindoos. In other words, this type 
of religion appears to have been generally received by the races 
which sprang from a common Aryan stock and which then 
dispersed themselves to their final abiding-places. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ROMAN RELIGION. — Nothing is more per- 
sistent in the life of a nation than the ceremonies which spring 
from religious belief. Long after any form of religion has dis- 
appeared, its rites and customs continue. So even in the 
Augustan age in Rome there may be traced the remains of a 
primitive faith. The worship of Indra, Zeus, or Jupiter was an 
after-development in the Indo-European life. Another widely 
divergent form of religion preceded this; and even Cicero prac- 
tised some of its earlier rites, although their meaning was either 
wholly or in part forgotten. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul seems to be as old 
as the Aryan race; but the departed, according to the notion 
of the early Greeks and Romans, did not ascend to celestial 
abodes, nor did they experience rewards and punishments 
according to their temporal life. Tartarus and the Elysian 
fields were a later development of religious thought. The pre- 
vailing conception seems to have been that the soul and body 
remained together in the grave. Cicero says, “ Sub terra cense- 
bani reliquam vitam agi mortuorum” | Tuscu i. 16]. The 
description by Virgil of the burial of Polydorus shows that the 
participants thought they were burying something that was 
living: ‘“‘ We enclose the soul in the grave.” In the rites which 
took place at any well-regulated funeral, the friends were ac- 
customed to call the deceased three times by name. They 
wished that he might be happy underground. Three times they 
said, “Fare thee well;” and finally they added, “ May the 
earth rest lightly upon thee!” Thus carefully was the whole 
ceremony elaborated; and much depended on the scrupulous 
performance of all the required rites, for without burial, or at 
least without the proper funeral ceremony, the soul wandered, a 
restless, hostile spirit, troubling its former friends until they 
attended to all the requirements of their religion. Thus it 
happened that all men were exceedingly anxious to procure for 
themselves proper burial. Even when the body had been put 
in the tomb and all the religious customs fulfilled, then there 
was required the yearly funeral feast called Fera/ia or Parentalia, 
At their Fera/ia victims were sacrificed and food placed on the 
grave. The tomb was crowned with garlands and sprinkled with 
essences and also with milk, oil, and honey [Becker's Ga//us, 
p. 521]. Out of this conception of the condition of the dead 
sprang other related ideas. The dead, irrespective of their 
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former life, were counted happy and holy. With this there 
grew up the other notion, that the departed were divine. The 
unburied or improperly buried souls, which wandered restlessly 
to and fro, were called Larvae; those who were properly buried 
and happy were called Lares or Genii. All the departed souls 
were called the Manes, subterranean deities; and Cicero says: 
“Render to the Manes what is due them: they are men who 
have quitted this life; consider them as divine beings” [De 
Legg. i. 9]. The tombs were considered the temples of these 
divinities, and were inscribed, “ Dis Manibus.” If the Larvae 
were looked upon as malignant spirits, the Iares were con- 
sidered tutelary deities and were invoked as such. Electra thus 
addresses the Manes of her father: “‘ Take pity on me and on 
my brother, Orestes: make him return to this country; hear 
my prayer, O my father; grant my wishes; receive my libation.” 
And to show that the Lares had control of something beyond 
the mere material circumstances of life, she adds, “ Give me a 
heart more chaste than my mother’s, and purer hands” [ Aesch. 
Choeph, 122-155]. A striking illustration of the growth of this 
custom is found in the Apocryphal Book of Wisdom: “ Fora 
father afflicted with untimely mourning when he hath made an 
image of his child soon taken away, now honored him as a god 
which was then a dead man, and delivered to those that were 
under him ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus in process of time 
an ungodly custom grown strong was kept as a law, and graven 
images were worshipped by the commandments of kings” 
[chap. xiv. 15, 16]. 

Another primitive custom claims our attention. In each 
household was a sacred fire on the private altar. This was kept 
at first in the main atrium of the house; but later, when the 
privacy of the household was much invaded, as at the sumptuous 
banquets, this altar and sacred fire were removed to some private 
room, — the /ararium or sacrarium. This sacred fire was looked 
upon as a god. The utmost care was given lest by any chance 
it might be extinguished. If ever this fire died out, it was 
supposed at the same time a god expired. Prayers were made 
and hymns were sung to this deity. If misfortune came, then 
execrations were heaped upon the sacred fire; but if fortune 
smiled, thanksgivings were promptly rendered at the hearth-fires, 
and the firstfruits of all gains were offered. 

Many special rites and ceremonies clustered about this an- 
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cient type of worship. The fire was looked upon as pure and 
chaste; hence no unclean thing could be cast into it, and no 
impure or immodest act could be done in its presence. Certain 
kinds of wood were prescribed for fuel. On the first day of 
March each year this sacred fire was allowed to burn out, and 
then with certain forms it was again lighted. But no other fire 
could be used; the new fire must be started either by focalizing 
the sun’s rays with a lens or else by rubbing two sticks together. 
Thus was symbolized the idea of the purity and spirituality of 
this flame. Each time on leaving the house the housemaster 
invoked this domestic god. Each time on returning after any 
absence, before saluting the members of his own hcusehold and 
even before giving his worship to Jupiter or any of the greater 
gods, his first care was to adore the hearth-fire. The firstfruits 
of the harvests appear to have been offered; and certainly at the 
meals a portion of the food and wine were presented on the 
altar. The primitive form of marriage shows what an intimate 
place the sacred fire held in the early Roman household. In 
later times, by a gradual development of the idea, this sacred fire 
was named Vesta; and so persistent was the hold that this an- 
cient faith had on the Romans that though Jupiter was accounted 
the superior god, yet the worship of Vesta always took the pre- 
cedence. Even “ Horace, Ovid, and Petronius still supped 
before their fires and poured out libations and addressed prayers 
to them” [Horace Sat. i. 6, 66; Ovid Fast. i. 631; Pet. 60]. 
Though this fire-spirit was early personified and added to the 
great pantheon of the Romans, yet the primitive belief was 
never entirely effaced. Vesta might be called a goddess. She 
was a virgin, and represented neither fecundity nor power, but 
only moral order; yet there continued the belief which Ovid 
himself confesses, that Vesta was after all nothing more or less 
than a “ living flame” [Ovid Fast. vi. 291]. Numerous prayers 
are found, which the ancients were accustomed to offer to this 
sacred flame. One of these prayers is preserved in an Orphic 
hymn: “ Render us always prosperous, always happy, O fire, — 
thou who art eternal, beautiful, ever young; thou who nourishest, 
thou who art not rich, receive favorably these our offerings, and 
in return give us happiness and sweet health” [Orphic Hymns, 
84]. Or again, when Troy has been taken, and the palace de- 
stroyed, Hecuba thus exhorts Priam: “Thy arms cannot pro- 
tect thee; but this altar will protect us all” [Virg. i. 523]. So 
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Alcestis, dying to save her husband, invokes the sacred fire, beg- 
ging happiness and a long life for her children [Eurip. Alces. 
162, 168]. Another Orphic hymn shows both the material and 
spiritual power of this deity: ‘“‘ Render us rich and flourishing; 
make us also wise and chaste.” 

If now we compare the worship of the dead and this worship 
of the sacred fire, we shall find that after all they shade one into 
the other. Either they were two distinct primitive beliefs which 
were merged into one, or, more likely, they were two phases of 
the same faith. There are certain indications that in most 
primitive times the dead were not put away by themselves in 
tombs, but were buried in the houses. The altars then in the 
early atria served no other purpose than to mark the place 
where some ancestor of the family was buried. The flame there- 
fore represented the provident, tutelary spirit of some head of 
the family long since dead; and the worship was only the an- 
cestor-worship which afterward took on a somewhat different 
form. In all ways these two worships conform to each other, 
and in the pages of classical writers abundant proof can be found 
that they identified the two sets of ceremonies as essentially one. 
In Servius we read: “By hearth the ancients understood the 
Lares” [ Serv. in Aen. iii. 134]. Passages in Plautus, Colu- 
mella, and Cicero bear out the same idea. In the Aeneid, when 
Hector says he is about to commit to Aeneas the Trojan Penates, 
he gives him only the hearth-fire. Servius was a learned anti- 
quarian, and he speaks of the ancient custom of burying the 
dead in the houses and says, “ As a result of this custom they 
honor the Lares and Penates in their houses” [/n Aen. v. 84; 
vi. 152]. There is no absolute proof that these two ancient forms 
of worship were one and the same; but this much we do know, 
— that the worship of the dead and the worship of the hearth-fire 
did have a profound influence on social and political institutions 
in Rome; and, most of all, they gave peculiar form to the family, 
and consequently to marriage, which without this precedent 
consideration it would be difficult to understand. This domestic 
religion was essentially a separative influence. It offered no one 
god for the worship of a nation; it gave different gods to dif- 
ferent families. The ceremonies were a sacred trust which were 
in no case to be published to the rest of the world. The 
stranger was forbidden to be present or to participate in the 
domestic worship. Even the child who was born into the family 
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only became a participant in the family rites after a sort of 
initiation on the ninth day after birth; and the wife was received 
under a solemn form in which she renounced the worship of 
her fathers. To the head of the family was intrusted all the 
secret work of this domestic worship. He alone knew the 
prayers and chants. Even the Pontifex Maximus had no right 
to interfere any further than to discover whether the father 
performed all the rites of his religion. The absolute rule was: 
* Suo quisque ritu sacrificia faciat” {Varro De Ling. Lat. vi. 88). 
The father thus became sole interpreter, sole priest. He alone 
could teach his child to take his place. The priestly office was 
always handed down in the male line, probably because the 
ancients thought the power of generation rested exclusively 
with the male. This necessarily placed the wife and daughter 
in a different position from that which the father and son always 
occupied, and also put unlimited power into the hands of the 
head of the family. 

We can thus present to ourselves a picture of the ancient 
family. In every house was an altar; here the first thing in 
the morning and the last at night all the members of the house- 
hold gather for the most important duty of the day, — the do- 
mestic worship. The father acts as priest; the family join in 
chanting the hymns of their ancestors. Each meal occurs near 
this altar, and begins with certain prayers, offerings, and libations 
to the sacred fire. Here again the father is leader, the rest only 
participants. Then near the house is the tomb in which all the 
ancestors lie buried, and at which is enacted the second scene 
of this domestic worship. At stated seasons the family gather to 
bring the needed oblations to their departed ancestors. Here 
the father is priest, and all strangers are excluded. In all this we 
find the bond which made the family such a firm institution. In 
this too we find the potential influences which gave the peculiar 
forms and laws to the ancient Roman family. One cannot dis- 
cover the foundation of the Roman family in birth, natural 
affection, or mere brute force. Birth did not give such founda- 
tion, else an emancipated son would have still inherited the place 
of priest from his father. Natural affection did not furnish it, 
else the daughter would have stood on an equal footing with the 
son. As it was, she was never his equal in the domestic rites, 
and could never be priest; and, furthermore, at first she could 
not inherit property from the parental estate. It is not neces- 
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sary to refer the precedence of the head of the family to force, 
since the unvarying custom of primogeniture must then some- 
times have been overturned and set aside. The domestic reli- 
gion gave ample sanction for the authority of the father, and 
placed every member of the family in exactly that condition 
which he occupied in early historic times. The ancient Greek 
has a very notable word to designate the family, — ériotiov, 
“that which is near the hearth.” Hence that only which could 
come near the hearth was an essential part of the ancient family. 
' THE ROMAN FAMILY. — The word “ family ” has a variable use 
both in modern speech and in the ancient Latin. The word is 
from the Oscan famel or famul [Becker's Gal/us, 157], and thus 
signifies everything which an independent man has by his own 
right im potestate. It therefore includes property and all per- 
sons under his control, free and slave. In another sense familia 
in the Latin includes all the persons of any one household, both 
free and slave. Again, familia may signify only the free per- 
sons of a house who are under one paterfamilias ; this idea is so 
extended as to include all those who are descended from a 
common ancestor, — the agnati and the gens. The agnati com- 
prised all those who traced their descent through the male line. 
From the agnati were excluded all women who married into 
other families and all sons who left the family through adop- 
tion. The gens was an aristocratic institution which at a later 
period disappeared from Roman life. It seems to have been 
essentially the family on a large scale. There were the Di 
gentiles, corresponding to the domestic divinities. The gens 
had its special form of worship, and also an accredited priest or 
chief to conduct its religious ceremonies. Apparently all the 
members of the gens were at least theoretically descendants of 
acommon ancestor. Or, further, familia is sometimes limited 
in its idea to the slaves of a household. And, lastly, famzlia 
often signifies simply property, especially the property of a 
deceased person ; as “agnatus familiam habeto” [ Liv. ii. 41]. 
Every free man not in the power of another, even though he 
had no children, was yet called a paterfamilias. “ Paterfamilias 
appellatur, gui in domo dominium habet, recteque hoc nomine 
appellatur quamvis filium non habeat” [Ulp. Dig. 50 etc.]. It is 
our intention to consider the Roman family in that sense which 
includes simply the persons of any household, but embracing 
both the slaves and those who were free. 
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It has been said that the ancient unit of Roman social life 
was the family. This was rather contrary to the natural course 
of events after many families had gathered together in cities; 
but this peculiar unity was preserved by the influence of the 
separative religion which taught each family to worship its own 
Manes and its own hearth-fire. The form of this primitive 
family was destined to be totally disintegrated, and a new unit 
was constantly sought for in society; and that unit was the in- 
dividual. Every revolution and every emancipation in Roman 
life tended to bring about this result. The jus gentium and the 
legal innovations and fictions of the Pretorian edict assisted 
materially in this progress of thought. Hence we are to study 
the family under two distinct phases: in the one the paternal 
power is a pure despotism over wife, son, daughter, and slave; 
in the other every member of the household, even to the slave, 
has his rights, and the father’s priestly and judicial power is 
expressly limited by law. 

In the earlier type of the family, we see one man exalted by 
religious sanctions to the position of despot. He is sole priest 
and judge. Against his decision there is no appeal, either with- 
in the family or to the civil power. This man is called a pater- 
Jamilias. He gathers about him and under him a wife, children, 
slaves, clients, and property, over which he is absolute master. 
Sir Henry S. Maine thus quotes a picture of primitive life from 
the Odyssey of Homer: “ They have neither assemblies for 
consultation nor ¢hemistes ; but every one exercises jurisdiction 
over his wives and his children, and they pay no regard to one 
another.” He adds these remarks: “ These lines are applied 
to the Cyclops, and it may not perhaps be an altogether fanciful 
idea when I suggest that the Cyclops is Homer’s type of an 
alien and less advanced civilization; for the almost physical 
loathing which a primitive community feels for men of widely 
different manners from its own usually expresses itself by 
describing them as monsters, such as giants, or even (which 
is almost always the case in Oriental mythology) as demons ” 
[Ancient Law, 120-21]. At any rate, we have here a distinct 
picture of the family as it arose by itself; and the family 
carries with it these same characteristics when it unites with 
others and forms the city. The more developed picture is 
given us by Cicero in his description of the house of Appius 
Caecus: “ Quatuor robustos filios, gquingue filias, tantam domum, 
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tantas clientelas Appius regebat et senex et caecus,—tenebat non 
modo auctoritatem, sed etiam imperium in suos; metuebant servi, 
verebantur liberi, carum omnes habebant; vigebat illa in domo 
patrius mos et disciplina” | De Sen. 11}. 

It will be most convenient to describe in order each class in 
the household and its relation to the paterfamilias ; and thus we 
may have a complete picture of the Roman family, and also a 
clearer comprehension of the shifting provisions of the Roman 
law for these various classes. These may be considered under 
the following heads: (1) Slaves; (2) Clients; (3) Children and 
descendants; and (4) Wife. Ifa person was not subject to the 
power of any other, he was said to be sud juris. If he was thus 
subject, he was said to be alient juris. As stated above, a 
person sui juris was called a paterfamilias. All others were 
subject to some person, alienit juris. The kind of subjection 
differed, and each kind of authority had its peculiar name. 
The word fotestas was used in the largest sense to indicate all 
the power of a paterfamilias. By some it is supposed to be the 
ancient term for power of every sort. In a fragment of the 
XII Tables the word is thus used: ‘ Si furiosus est, adgna- 
torum gentiliumque in co pecuniague gus potestas esto.” This 
implies nothing more than superintendence; and hence fotestas 
could not be the archaic word which included all the authority 
of a paterfamilias. Sir Henry S. Maine thinks that manus was 
the old term; but be that as it may, in the later civil writers 
potestas, in its largest meaning, includes all the power of the 
head of a family; in its narrower acceptation it implies the 
authority over the children. Manus is the name of the power 
as exerted over the wife. In the case of slaves this power was 
called dominium. When a son was emancipated he was put 
under the power of some other faterfamilias, and this second 
sort of subjection was called mancipium. 

THE SLAVES.—In early times the slaves formed an important 
part of Roman society; but as the love of luxury became 
greater, and as the possessions were multiplied, so the number 
of slaves increased. The early jurisprudence did not deal very 
extensively with the condition of the slave for two reasons: 
first, there were very few slaves; and second, there appears to 
have been a half-latent repugnance to consider the system. Of 
course the ancients tried to excuse slavery. The Greeks laid 
stress on the mental inferiority of their slaves. The Romans 
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referred back to some supposed compact, wherein the victors 
granted life to the vanquished, in return for which the con- 
quered were to serve their conquerors. But this was manifestly 
a weak subterfuge; and as the influence of the jus gentium 
increased, the condition of the slave was steadily ameliorated. 
It was left for the Christian Church to improve still further the 
condition of the slave and to facilitate his emancipation. 

Among the Greeks the slaves were treated with far greater 
consideration than among the Romans; and the Greek use 
of slaves differed diametrically from that of the Roman. The 
Greek looked on his slave as a source of revenue. The slave 
must work, for instance, as a mechanic, and was required to pay 
to his master a certain amount per day, or the master might let 
him out on hire to others. The Roman would recognize no 
such use of his slaves; they were simply to minister to his 
wants or to his comfort and luxury. The early civil law has 
but few provisions relating to slavery; but the XII Tables 
take cognizance of the vivdicta, or method of manumission, and 
they also provide a remedy against a master whose slave has 
committed an injury against another person. (“ S? servus 
furtem faxit noxiamve nocuit.’”’) 

In the /ustitutes of Justinian this general rule is laid down: 
“ Servi aut nascuntur aut fiunt” [i. 3]. The antecedent facts 
which determined that a person was a slave had reference to the 
condition of birth or some event after birth. A person was a slave 
whose mother was a slave at the time of his birth. There was 
something of an exception made to this regulation: if a mother 
had been free at any time during the period of gestation, then 
her offspring was declared to be free. But in general, the rule 
laid down was “ partus sequitur ventrem.” A person once free 
might become a slave either jure gentium or jure civili, By the 
jus gentium he would become a slave on being captured in war ; 
and by the jus civi/e he became a slave on being condemned to 
certain kinds of punishments. It was the rule, quite rigidly 
adhered to, that no Roman citizen could serve another 
[Plaut. Zrim. ii. 4, 144]. 

The number of slaves gathered in a wealthy home in Rome 
became almost incredibly large. It is hard to understand how 
so many could be employed until it is realized that the work 
was minutely divided, and it was considered disgraceful not to 
have a slave for every kind of labor. Ulpian thus distinguishes 
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some of their classes: “ Multum interest qualis servus sit ; bonae 
Jrugi, ordinarius, dispensator, an vero vulgaris, vel mediastinus, 
an qualisqualis [ Dig. xiii. 10, 15]. In Greece the master 
respected the rights of his slaves. Gaius is wrong when he says: 
“ Apud omnes peraeque gentes animadvertere possumus, dominis in 
servos vitae necisque potestatem esse et quodcunque per servum 
acquiritur, id domino acquiritur” | Inst. i. 53]. In earlier times 
among the Romans the slave was looked upon as a mere piece of 
property which the master could use as he chose. As the num- 
ber of slaves increased, they really became a dangerous class, 
and so the masters became more tyrannical; and it was some- 
times doubted whether the servile class should be looked upon 
as human beings at all. A touching saying was that of Trimal- 
chio (himself a slave) to his guests: “ Amici, et servi homines 
sunt et aeque unum lactem biberunt” [ Petron. 71}. 

The most refined punishments were invented for the slaves, and 
they were tortured to extort evidence from them. Even the 
women were inhumanly cruel toward their attendants [ cf. 
Wiseman’s Fadiola, p. 22]. Sometimes the slaves would turn 
on their tormentors even in the face of punishment and death. 
Pliny relates the case of Largius Macedo, a man who had been 
arrogant and cruel to his slaves. They attacked him in the 
bath and left him only when they thought him dead. The 
wretch lived long enough, as Pliny says, to experience a doubt- 
ful solatium ultionis. In the days of the emperors the learned 
jurists began to exert some influence. They showed this in the 
growing tendency to protect the slave against his master. Augus- 
tus allowed the prefect of the city to interfere and prevent cer- 
tain kinds of cruelty on the part of masters. Claudius enacted 
that if a master exposed a sick or infirm slave, he forfeited all 
rights over him. Hadrian put an end to the ergastula, or work- 
houses, and forbade a master to sell his slave for gladiatorial 
purposes. Antoninus Pius declared that a master had no more 
right to kill his own slave than that of another, and further, any 
master, on proof of inhuman treatment, should be compelled to 
sell his slave to a more lenient master. ‘“ Both ordinances,” says 
Gaius, “ are just; it is proper that the abuse of legal right should 
be restrained” [/ust. i. 53]. It was left to the Christian em- 
pire to develop the greater protections of the rights of slaves, 
and these appeared in the code of Justinian [cf. Jnst. i. 3-8; 
ii. 9; iii. 8,9. Dig. i. 5,6; xxxviii. 1-4. XL Code vi. 4, §3 
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vii. 1-23]. In the first place, the slave was further protected 
from the cruelty of his master, and then much encouragement 
was given to manumission. “A slave could be freed by a letter 
from his master ( per epistolam), by a declaration of the master 
in the presence of witnesses (inter amicos), or in the presence 
of the congregation (tn ecclesiis). Many legal restraints upon 
manumission were also removed” [Morey’s Roman Law, 149, 
150]. The Church further encouraged the masters to manumit 
their slaves as a token of their Christian benevolence. Closely 
allied to this sort of slaves were the adscriptitii and coloni. The 
Adscriptitii were rural slaves who could not be removed from 
their homes. They also had the right of legal marriage without 
the master’s consent. The Coloni were more like freedmen. 
They had a right to the fruit of the soil after paying a fixed rent 
to the owner. They could also bring an action against their 
master for injury to themselves or family. 

It was a general principle, “ Quodcungue per servum acquiritur 
td domino acquiritur.” And yet from very early times it was the 
custom for the master to give a certain allowance to the slave. 
With this the slave might trade and if possible purchase his 
freedom. The technical name for the slave’s property was 
peculium. No civil or religious marriage was permitted to slaves ; 
but a kind of natural marriage, called contubernium, was prac- 
tised. The master alone decided which slaves should enter the 
contubernium ; but it was usually to his interest to see that only 
such should marry as had a natural attraction toward each 
other. 

THE CLIENTS. —In the household of the wealthy there 
gradually grew up another class who were not slaves and yet 
were more or less dependent on the head of the household. 
These were the clients, or as a body were called the clientela. 
At first they appear to have been composed exclusively of the 
freedmen of the family; that is, former slaves who were manu- 
mitted. Poor relatives and even strangers from the country found 
it to their own benefit to attach themselves to some wealthy and 
influential person. Thus the clientela became a public institu- 
tion. The client was debarred from bringing very serious 
actions against his patron, and he might even be bound by oath 
to perform certain offices for the patron or his family. In return 
for all this the patron, at least in the later days of the Empire, 
virtually supported his clients. They had then lost the character 
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of freedmen, and had become dependants or hangers-on to the 
wealth of their patrons. 

THE CHILDREN. — If the condition of women in the ancient 
Roman family was more desirable than that of their sisters in 
Greece, there can be no question but that the condition of 
children, owing to the persistent and inflexible patria potestas, 
was more burdensome and servile. The rightful power of the 
paterfamilias, as the tutor and guardian of his offspring, was so 
extended as to cover the life of the child until the death of such 
paterfamilias. The society of the time recognized but one 
person in the family, and he was the oldest male ascendant. 
Any delict (or tort) committed by wife or son or slave must be 
answered for by the legally responsible father. This father could 
surrender the person of his child or slave as full restitution for 
any injury done. Or, again, the father was sole judge within the 
family circle, and he had the power of life and death (jus vitae 
necisque). This paternal power seems to have been established 
by Romulus as a civil measure, though the power doubtless 
already existed, springing forth from the religious position 
which the father of the family early occupied. The institution 
of Romulus is reiterated and confirmed in the fourth of the 
XII Tables. Thus a son (for the expression may be taken to 
include son and daughter, unless otherwise specified) became a 
thing rather than a person. The son was confounded with 
property, with cattle or slaves. An avaricious or indigent 
father could sell his sons as well as his slaves. Indeed, the posi- 
tion of the slave was far preferable; for if he were freed, he need 
not return to his former master; if, however, the son were manu- 
mitted, he returned into the control of his father. He could be 
condemned to servitude a second and a third time before he 
could become free. A father in punishment could send his son 
to the ergastulum or out into the country, there to work in 
chains like a disgraced slave. There are cases on record where 
the father has sat in judgment on his own son and condemned 
him to death. There were certain limitations which seem to 
have worked against the apparent stringency of the law. If the 
father was given large rights over his children, he was likewise 
burdened with certain duties, as, for instance, of supplying the 
wants of his family from the common fund and of being respon- 
sible for their welfare on all occasions. Again, public opinion 
must have done much to limit the boundless possibilities of the 
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exercise of paternal power. And though the XII Tables recog- 
nize the right of the father to sell his child, yet practically there 
are no known cases, and the ¢r/na mancipatio was really used to 
free the child from all .control. 

The paternal power extended to a complete control of all the 
property in the family, so that primayily neither son nor slave 
could hold property in his own right; and no one except a 
person sui juris could make a will, even to very late times. 
Indeed, in earliest times the property seems to have been looked 
upon as belonging to the family incommon. The paterfamilias 
was simply steward, but absolute steward. Without the for- 
mality of will the property descended by natural course of events 
to the next paterfamilias in agnatic succession. Later, through 
certain stages of development, the head of the family gained the 
right to make testaments; but not until the time of the Empire 
did the son acquire the right to hold and will property in- 
dependently. 

The term patria potestas denotes the natural relation which 
existed between the head of the family and certain persons under 
him. These subordinates range themselves into three classes: 
(1) All the descendants through the male line from the paterfa- 
milias ; (2) Children by marriage, or the wives of the male de- 
scendants; (3) All adopted children, — these were called the 
sons and daughters of the paterfamilias, the filitfamilias and 
jfiliaefamilias. According to Dionysius the XII Tables gave the 
father “ absolute power over his children, the right existing dur- 
ing their whole life, to imprison, to scourge, to keep in rustic 
labor in chains, to sell them, even though they might be in the 
enjoyment of high state offices” | Antig. Rom. ii. 26,27]. Cicero 
also says that the XII Tables authorized the immediate destruc- 
tion of monstrous or deformed offspring { De Legg. iii. 8]. In all 
probability originally this power of the father was terminated at 
his death; but in the XII Tables there is a provision under 
which the son could be freed by the ¢rina mancipatio, or three 
successive sales per aes et libram. This was what was known 
as emancipation, and was the first recorded attempt of the 
State to interfere with and end the tyranny of the paternal 
control. It is indicative, too, of a growing opposition on the 
part of the conscience of the people to an absurd regulation 
of a now obsolete religious faith. The form of this mancipa- 
tion was developed with great minuteness by the XII Tables. 
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Gestures and forms have avery important part to play in early 
judicial procedures. Three times did the paterfamilias sell his 
son to a pater fiductarius, who by contract manumitted him back 
to his father. Then at length the father could manumit his son 
tn libertatem. Thus Ulpian, “ Liberi parentum potestate liberantur 
emancipatione, t. €. st posteaquam mancipati fuerint manumissi 
sint. Sed filius quidem ter mancipatus ter manumissus sui Juris 
fit. Id enim lex XII tabularum jubet his verbis: Si pater filium 
ter venum duit, filius a patre liber esto. Ceteri autem liberi prae- 
ter filium tam masculi quam feminae una mancipatione manumis- 
Sioneque sui juris fiunt | X. i.). 

Otherwise the power of the father only ceased at his death, 
or when either the father or the son had suffered a capitis 
diminutio, or when the father was taken prisoner of war, which 
was for the time being a capitis diminutio. The son was also 
freed when he became a flamen dialis, and the daughter when 
she entered into marriage with manus, or when she became a 
vestal virgin. ‘“/n potestate parentum esse desinunt et hi, qui 
Flamines Divales tnauguruntur, et quae virgines Vestae capi- 
untur” [Ulp.x. 5]. Two surprising customs may be noted here. 
It was not an uncommon thing among many nations of an- 
tiquity to kill or expose new-born children. In Rome this was 
not as common a practice as elsewhere in the ancient world, 
but it existed even there. Romulus seems to have forbidden 
the killing of sons and first-born daughters. There appears 
to have been a very prevalent custom of killing all deformed 
children [Cicero, De Legg. iii. 9]. Certain it is that the ex- 
posure and killing of new-born children was very common, even 
among leading families. Another fact to be noted arose from 
the priestly and judicial power of the father. He alone had 
the power to accept a new-born child into the family circle, 
or finally to reject it. Probably there were comparatively few 
rejections, since owing to the desire to have descendants to per- 
petuate the worship, the father would wish to have as many 
accepted children as possible; and then, later, public opinion 
would do much in restraining the father from any such undue 
manifestation of the paternal power. 

The jus gentitum did much to modify Roman law in all its 
departments. This modification shows itself in the more equi- 
table provisions of the praetor’s “ perpetual edict” Then, fur- 
ther, the yus gentium gave coloring to the writings and opinions 
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of the great jurisconsults of the time of the Empire. Those 
learned in the law in turn gave general direction to the consti- 
tutions of the emperors. Thus, finally, by imperial enactments 
the more liberal provisions of the jus gentium began to work 
themselves out against the unjust and tyrannical patria potestas 
[ Just. i. 9; Dig. i. 6,7; Code vii. 47, 48, 49]. It took years 
to emancipate the son from the absurd trammels of his father’s 
power; and vestiges of that power appear even in the Code of 
Justinian. Public opinion must long have been at work limiting 
the exercise of the paternal power; and probably in general 
that power had been, during the latter days of the Republic, 
more a matter of the letter of the law than of actual practice. 
Trajan was the first one who gave voice to the prevailing idea 
that natural rights belonged to persons of every class. He 
compelled a father who had been unduly cruel to his son to 
emancipate him; and he forbade the father to inherit any 
property which the son had acquired after his emancipation. 
It is said by Papinian that Trajan was led to do this by the 
advice of the jurists, Neratius and Aristo [D. xxxvii. 12, 5]. 
Alexander Severus began to treat the power of life and death 
as entirely obsolete; and though he gave the father full power 
in the matter of simple punishments, yet all graver offences 
were referred to the public magistrate. Valentinian and Valens 
also put a rather indefinite limit on the father’s right to chastise 
his son. Those guilty of great offence (enormts delicti reos) were 
to be handed over to public justice. Under Diocletian it had 
been declared that no title could be given in the sale of a child. 
But Constantine again sanctioned the sale of new-born children, 
if sold through want; but even then the vendor, the child, or 
any one could purchase his freedom, and the child would be 
restored to all previous civil rights. Justinian condemns the 
practice as flagrantly inhuman and immoral. The degrees of 
offence of which a son might be guilty toward his father and 
the corresponding punishments are thus laid down by Justinian: 
“If your son is in your power, he cannot part with property 
acquired from you. If he does not recognize the dutiful obli- 
gations owing to his father, there is nothing to prevent you 
punishing him in the exercise of your parental power. If he 
persists in the same contumacious conduct, you can resort to 
severer remedial measures. You may further take him before 
the president of the district, who will pronounce a sentence such 
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as will meet your wishes” [C. iii. 8, 47]. It was provided by 
a constitution of Diocletian and Maximian that the governor of 
a province could compel a son to show his father due reverence, 
and to furnish him with the necessities of life. It was also 
decided, if a son occupied a higher civil position than his 
father, that father was bound to waive his paternal power, and 
show reverence to his son as his political superior [ Aul. Gell. 
N. A. ii. 2]. The essential unity of father and son for legal 
purposes appears in the following sentiment of Paulus, embodied 
in the Digest: “ That a father cannot sue his son for theft is 
not so much the result of legal prohibition as of essential natural 
impediments; because we can no more sue those who are in 
our power than we can sue ourselves [D. xvi. 47, 2]. Savigny 
thus summarizes the position of the son: “The son lacks the 
capacity, in matters of private legal relationship, to exercise any 
power or authority, while in every other relationship his capacity 
is unrestricted. Furthermore, the defective capacity is not to be 
treated as an inherent want in the child himself, but merely as 
a consequence of the rule of law by which the father acquires 
the benefit of all the rights which spring from the son’s acts” 
[Otd. in Amos’ Roman Civil Law, 270]. The influence of 
Christianity simply deepened and intensified the convictions 
which sprang from a study of the jus gentium, that certain natu- 
ral rights inhered in the son as a member of society, and that 
those rights should be respected. 

The amelioration of the condition of the son appears nowhere 
more strikingly than in the matter of the control of property. 
Primarily the son could hold no property and could make no 
will, no matter what his age might be, provided his father still 
lived. In the course of time a certain amount of property was 
intrusted to the son, called pecu/ium. This might correspond 
almost exactly to a slave’s peculium, or it might be “‘a distinctly 
different species of wealth, over which the son could exercise 
greater: or less power of independent management, free from 
his father’s general influence, though not free from all present 
or ulterior rights of the father to co-operation in legal acts, to 
ownership in the principal, to usufruct of the proceeds, or to 
hereditary succession” [Sheldon Amos, Roman Civil Law, 271]. 
Under Justinian, property in the possession of the son might 
be grouped under three heads: (1) First there was the fecu- 
/ium, or property which the father intrusted to the son, and 
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of which the father alone could enjoy the permanent increase. 
(2) There were the castrense peculium and quasti-castrense pecu- 
lium. Augustus allowed the son to enjoy whatever he acquired 
in military service. This was called peculium castrense, and is 
thus defined by cer to be, “ Whatever the son receives from 
his father or relatives by way of equipment, or whatever he 
himself obtained while in the service” [D. xlix. 17, 11]. The 
quasi-castrense peculium was gradually defined by the emperors, 
from Constantine up to and including Justinian. It was thus 
made to cover whatever was derived from any civil office. By 
one of the Novels of Justinian the service of the Church, so 
far as it was carried on by a regularly ordained minister, was 
brought within this category [Nov. cxxiii. 19]. The father 
had no rights over the property under the second head except 
to enter into the guardianship if his son became insane, or 
to inherit if his son died intestate and without children. (3) 
Under the third head falls that part of the son’s private property 
not included under the two previous heads. It was also called 
peculium, and is said to have been introduced by Constantine. 
It includes all property “ which came to the son, as it was said, 
by fortune’s favor, or by his own exertion” [C. vi. 6,60]. The 
father could not touch the principal, but had the usufruct; and 
in certain exceptional cases he lost all rights to this kind of 
peculium. 

In earlier times it was often the custom to adopt or arrogate 
a son, in order that the domestic religion might not cease. 
This reception of the son was called adoption when a son was 
taken from some other patria potestas and subjected to a new 
paternal power. The process was called arrogation when a 
person sui juris submitted himself to the patria potestas of 
another. In later times the custom of adoption was sharply 
limited by civil law, and was made to depend on consent of the 
adopted child. As a regulated system of concubinage arose, 
out of respect to the ancient form of marriage, it was permitted 
the father by various methods to legitimate his za/ura/ children. 
This was done principally by the subsequent marriage of father 
and mother, or by a rescript of the emperor. The consent of 
the child was necessary to a valid legitimation, and the legiti- 
mated child entered into all the rights and privileges of children 
born in lawful wedlock. 

In the ancient Roman life, when the father died and the 
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children were under the age of puberty, some of the agnates 
took charge of them as guardians. But this speedily proved 
to be an irresponsible guardianship, and the State took the 
management of such matters under its own control. The age 
of puberty was rather rashly fixed upon as the age of legal 
responsibility. But even at the age of puberty, it was found 
that the child was not competent to manage his property, and 
therefore two kinds of guardians were appointed; namely, tutors 
and curators. The office of tutor is thus defined by Servius, 
and the definition is incorporated into the /ustitutes: “Tutela 
is the right and power conferred or authorized by the civil law 
for the protection of an independent person who is, by reason 
of age, incapable of protecting himself. And tutors who have 
this authority are so called from the nature of their office, in 
that they act as protectors (fuitores) and defenders” [Jnst. 
i. 13, I, 2]. Tutors were of three kinds, — testamentary, legal, 
and tutors-dative. Testamentary tutors were those appointed 
by the father in his will. Legal tutors, or tutors-at-law, were 
those who, in default of testamentary tutors, became such by 
reason of their relationship. It was a maxim of the Roman law 
that “he who has the benefit of the succession ought also to 
have the burden of the tutelage” [/#s¢. i. 17]. At first the legal 
tutor was sought for among the agnates, or in the gens ; but as 
soon as the blood-relationship of cognates was recognized, the 
principle obtained that the nearest heir who was capable of 
undertaking the duty was bound to become tutor. Tutors-dative 
were those appointed by the public magistrate when no guar- 
dians had been appointed by will, and when there were no 
relatives. Tutors had anciently been appointed for women 
whenever they became freed from the patria potestas of father 
and husband. But as soon as the two sexes approached a 
substantial equality, this office fell into abeyance. The curator's 
duties were limited by the purpose for which he was appointed. 
He could in no case transcend this limitation. He might be 
appointed for some special duty, as in case of a law-suit, or a 
settlement of accounts; or he might be a general curator, in 
which case his duties differed but slightly from those of a 
tutor. 

The legal regulations governing wives, and their relation to 
the paternal authority, can be best discussed under the general 
subject of marriage. 
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ROMAN MARRIAGE [/mst. i. 10; Dig. xxiii, xxiv., xxv.; 
Code v.; Ulp. Frag. Tit. ix. pp. 590, 591; Serv. in Georg. i.; 
in Aen. iv.; Gai. i. 59-64; Becker’s Ga//. 153]. — In the eye of 
the primitive law, the wife was a thing rather than a person. 
She passed her life under a perpetual guardianship. At first 
she was under the patria potestas of her father; thence she 
passed under manum to her husband. And should it ever 
occur that her father and her husband should both be dead, a 
guardian was immediately appointed for her. Over the person 
of the wife the husband had absolute and unlimited sway. He 
might sell her as he would a slave, or if she were taken in the 
act of committing some great crime, her life paid the forfeit. 
The wife had no property rights whatever; she could acquire 
no estate, nor could she manage one. Of course all these 
stringent limitations were confined to the very earliest day. 

In the time of Justinian it was still true that “in many par- 
ticulars the legal position of women was inferior to that of men.” 
Several causes may have conspired to bring about this result. 
It was either through a belief in the comparative inferiority of 
the feminine mind; or as a result of “ the deeply seated institu- 
tion of the paternal power, and of the strict idea of the legal 
family which sprang from it;” or, lastly, through a repugnance 
to women appearing in public. For a long period women were 
included, by the praetor’s edict, in that class who were ex- 
cusable for being ignorant of the law. Women were expressly 
forbidden to perform any public function, especially judicial, 
magisterial, or religious; they were also excluded from such 
quasi-public offices as that of banker. By the time of Justinian 
many of the old restrictions were removed. The life-long tute- 
lage had disappeared; Christian legislation against divorce had 
put women upon an equality with men; new laws of inheritance 
put an end to the old preference of male heirs to the manifest 
injury of female descendants [Nov. cxviii.]. ‘The general rule 
of interpretation was that where the masculine name or pronoun 
was used, the feminine was included, but not vice versa” 
[Sheldon Amos, Roman Civil Law, 111]. 

And yet the Roman matrons appear always to have had 
large liberty, and to have been treated with great considera- 
tion. They were never relegated to the gynaekonitis, like the 
Athenian women, and were permitted to go abroad on the 
streets, to the theatres, to the circus, and to the banquets. They 
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were confined to no part of the house, and the term mater- 
familias appears to have been one of great honor. Chastity 
appears to have been one of the notable characteristics of 
Roman matrons for centuries. But after the Punic wars, and as 
the luxuries of life increased, the Roman women became more 
and more profligate. The same complaint could be laid against 
many women that Clitipho made of his Bacchis: “J/ea est petax, 
procax, magnifica, sumptuosa, nobilis” | Ter. Heaut. ii. 1, 15]. 
This looseness and arrogance led the men to prefer celibacy, 
and Augustus found it no easy matter to encourage marriage. 

Marriage in ancient times may be divided into two classes: 
matrimonium justum and matrimonium non justum. The matri- 
monium justum occurred when both parties had connubium ; that 
is, did not belong to classes between which marriage was forbid- 
den. Matrimonium non justum occurred when persons married 
whom the law forbade to marry, as plebeians with patricians, or 
peregrini with the Romans. But these distinctions gradually wore 
away, so that servile condition was the sole obstacle to legitimate 
marriage with a citizen. By the /ex Canuleia (445 B.C.) the first 
inroad was made on this earlier prohibition when plebeians were 
allowed to intermarry with patricians. In the several epochs of 
Roman law and custom four different forms of marriage appear 
to have been used, three of which were of ancient origin and gave 
the wife into #anum to her husband ; that is, placed her in his 
power, much the same as though she had been his daughter. 
She was fi/iae loco [Gai.i. 111]. It appears, in the process of 
time, that before a husband could exercise his power of punish- 
ment, he was compelled to call a family council and seek their 
advice. In later times at least, this family gathering, in case the 
wife was 22 manu, consisted of the coguati of the husband; or 
when the wife was not 7” manu, then this council was composed 
of the wife’s cognati [Becker's Gal/. 156]. The husband could 
never decide by himself, except only when he took his wife in 
the very act of adultery, and then he might put her to death 
[Gell. x. 23]. 

The essential part of a Roman marriage rested in the mutual 
consent of the contracting parties, always subject, of course, to 
the approval of those in wi:ose power they might at the time be. 
It was considered an infamous crime to abduct a woman without 
the consent of her parent or guardian. And yet we are sur- 
prised to find that due attention must have been given to the 
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natural inclination of the contracting parties; for it is a maxim 
of the civil law, “ All marriages are brought about by affection ” 
[Code v. 5,4]. The mutual consent on either side was indicated 
in the act of cohabitation ad tndividuam vitae consuetudinem and 
liberorum quaerendorum causa. And no marriage ceremony 
was absolutely necessary, in addition to this mutual consent. 
In a marriage with manus, certain ceremonies followed on the 
consent, and these ceremonies became rather public evidence of 
marriage than marriage itself. These forms were three in num- 
ber: confarreatio, coemptio, and usus. Olim itaque tribus modis 
in manum conveniebant ; usu, farreo, coemptione [Gai. i. 100, 
110]. The first was essentially a religious ceremony; the other 
two rested on the sanctions of the civil law, but derived many of 
their rites and usages from the first. In the coemptio a con- 
tract, and in the wsus a sort of prescription brought the woman 
in manum virt. The ceremony of confarreatio appears to have 
been the most ancient form of marriage, and was of Sabine 
origin. It was always confined to the patrician order, and was 
perpetuated into the middle empire only in the case of the 
priests. Essentially the ceremony consisted in taking the wife 
away from her old domestic religion and adopting her into that 
of her husband. This form of marriage comprised three acts: 
traditio, deductio in domum, confarreatio [ Gai. i. 112; Ulp. ix. ; 
Dig. xxiii. 2, 1]. The ¢traditio consisted in the yielding up of 
the daughter by her father, who alone had the authority to give 
her in marriage. The deductio comprised the carrying of the 
bride to her new home with a certain customary cortége and the 
singing of time-honored hymns, in which was always a sacra- 
mental refrain, 7/a/assie, the meaning of which is lost in an- 
tiquity. Before the house the procession stopped, and fire and 
water were presented to the bride. The fire represented the 
domestic divinity, and the water was “the lustral water that 
served the family for all religious acts” [De Coulange, Ancient 
City, §8]. Then the husband, simulating violence, carried his 
bride over the threshold. Within the house the confarreatio 
took place at the hearth, in the presence of the Penates and all 
the domestic gods. The husband and wife offered a sacrifice, 
poured out a libation, pronounced set prayers, and ate together 
a cake of wheaten flour, — fanis farreus. This was a sacramen- 
tal act, and put a religious sanction on the marriage, since 
husband and wife were thenceforward partakers of the same 
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domestic worship. This gave rise to the ancient definition of 
the jurists: “ Vuptiae sunt divini juris et humani communicatio.” 
And again: “ Uxor socia humanae rei atque divinae” (Dig. xxiii. 
22; Code ix. 32, 4]. There remains to us but a trace of the 
mystical forms which were observed in the house. For instance, 
the bride greeted the groom, *‘ Ubi tu Caius, ego Caia ;” but the 
exact purport of this expression is lost. 

For centuries there appear to have been but few divorces, 
but finally they occurred in ever-increasing numbers. The form 
of divorce corresponding to the sacramental method of marriage 
was the diffarreatio, in which the husband and wife met again 
at the domestic hearth. The wheaten cake was passed to each 
and refused; and then the wife invoked horrible imprecations 
on the domestic gods of her husband. 

In the coemptio, a civil contract took the place of the reli- 
gious ceremony, and in this was determined the proportion of 
dependence of the woman. It was a symbolic sale per aes et 
libram patre vel tutoribus auctoribus | Gai. i. 113; Virg. Aen. 
iv. 103; Boethius in Cic. Top. iii. p. 269]. Usus was the third 
form of marriage, and was a sort of prescription, in which the 
wife was looked upon as a piece of movable property, of which 
full ownership might be obtained after one year’s possession. 
When a woman had remained with a man a full year without 
any absence, she passed into his power by prescription. An 
absence of three nights (usurpatio trinoctit), consecutively, re- 
lieved a woman from the burden of submitting to her husband’s 
power [Gai. i. 111]. 

A fourth form of marriage gradually grew up in later 
times which was probably introduced by the peregrini, or the 
Etruscans. In this the husband and wife stood on a sort of 
equality, and the wife never passed into the power of her hus- 
band. Gradually this became legalized and popular, and in 
the time of the emperors was the prevailing form of marriage. 

At first divorce could be secured only with the consent of 
parents and friends, but after the Punic wars divorces multi- 
plied rapidly and began to be easily obtained. A divorce from 
the marriage by coemptio was obtained by remancipatio. Finally 
divorces were obtained by mutual consent, the only necessary 
formula being some expression like the following: “ Zuas res tibt 
habeto ;” “ tuas res agito.” Augustus in the /er Julia de adulteriis 
required seven witnesses to the divorce by mutual consent. 
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The Christian emperors constantly wavered between the dictates 
of Christianity and those of the Pagan jurisconsults. But when 
such men as Sylla, Caesar, Pompey, Cicero, Antony, Augustus, 
and his successor put away their wives, it was not at all remark- 
able that the custom became disgracefully common. The poet 


thus sings: — 
“ Sic fiunt octo mariti 
Quinque per autumnos ”’ [Juven. Sa#. vi. 20]. 


And Seneca: “ Non consulum numero sed maritorum annos suos 
computant” | De Ben. iii. 16]. Thus it was fully proven that 
freedom in the matter of procuring divorces tends to weaken 
public morality and does not minister to the sum of human 
happiness. 

It was finally decided by Justinian that the highest officers of 
the State should make proof of their marriage in certain written 
marriage settlements. Others might testify to their marriage 
before three or four of the clergy, and their declaration had to 
be written, signed, and registered [ Nov. cvii. 4]. There were 
certain conditions laid down in the later civil law which were 
absolute prerequisites to marriage. They were: (1) Personal 
capacity ; (2) The consent of all persons holding fotestas over 
the contracting parties; (3) Absence of all restrictions founded 
on relationship or custom. 1. As to personal capacity, it was 
determined by Justinian that the valid age should be fourteen 
for males and twelve for females. Otherwise the marks of capa- 
city were the same as those required for any legal act. 2. The 
rule was that the consent of the persons in whose power the 
contracting parties were was indispensable. A daughter was 
required to have her father’s consent up to the age of twenty- 
five. In case of the death of the father, then the consent of the 
mother, or friends, or guardian must be had. Sometimes the 
local magistrate could interfere and dispense with the father’s 
consent, when he was irrational in his objections. 3. The re- 
strictions which were gathered under this head pertained to 
some prohibitions of the civil law and the obstacles which were 
presented by relationship. Justinian forbade the intermarriage 
of Christians and Jews, but he did away with the most of the 
previous restrictions. For prudential reasons, a governor was 
prohibited from taking a wife from his province, and a guardian 
from marrying his ward. Gibbon thus fully describes the im- 
pediments to marriage: “ An instinct almost innate and univer- 
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sal appears to prohibit the incestuous commerce of parents 
and children in the infinite series of ascending and descending 
generations. Concerning the oblique and collateral branches, 
nature is indifferent, reason mute, and custom various and ar- 
bitrary. . . . The profane law-givers of Rome were never 
tempted by-interest or superstition to multiply the forbidden 
degrees; but they inflexibly condemned the marriage of sisters 
and brothers, hesitated whether first cousins should be touched 
by the same interdict, revered the paternal character of aunts 
and uncles, and treated affinity and adoption as a just imitation 
of the ties of blood. According to the proud maxims of the 
republic, a legal marriage could only be contracted by free 
citizens; an honorable, at least an ingenuous, birth was re- 
quired for the spouse of a senator; but the blood of kings could 
never mingle in legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Roman; 
and the name of Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice to 
live the concubines of Mark Antony and Titus” [ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, iii. 691}. 

In the primitive marriage the wife’s property was merged in 
that of her husband. Inthe more liberal form of marriage in 
vogue in the time of the Empire, the wife’s own property was 
not subject in any way to her husband; but still certain pro- 
prietary relations arose between husband and wife, owing to the 
peculiar character of the Roman dowry and marriage settle- 
ment. Under the new conception of marriage, the husband was 
not compelled to support the wife, unless some provision had 
been made on the part of her friends. The wife still belonged 
to the father’s family, and he was compelled finally by the /ex 
Fulia to give his daughter a dos, or marriage settlement, when 
he was able. The husband could manage this, but could not 
mortgage or sell it. In case of the death of the wife, the dos 
reverted to her father or his heirs. Sometimes the dos was 
furnished by friends of the wife, in which case its disposition 
was the same as that of the dos furnished by the father, except 
that in some cases when the wife died the dos reverted to such 
friends, or else became the property of the husband, or of the 
wife’s heirs. 

The husband, in turn, could make his wife a conditional gift 
(donatio propter nuptias), which was to vest in her, if she sur- 
vived him. During the life of the wife this gift could not be 
disposed of, even with her consent; but in case the husband 
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outlived the wife, it reverted to him. The donatio propter nup- 
tias came to be considered a necessary correlative to the dos. 
The wife had complete liberty in the management of her own 
property (farapherna). 

In the primitive society we found the unit to be the family, 
and the only person the law recognized in the family was the 
patriarchal head. Wife, child, and slave stood on a plane with 
material possessions, and were absolutely subject to a sometimes 
tyrannical over-lord. The patriarch was likewise sole priest and 
interpreter in the domestic worship. In the developed society 
all this is changed: the patria potestas is a mere shadow ; the 
primitive religion has become a tradition, and the individual is 
the unit of the new society. The law recognizes all classes and 
protects them in their several rights. In fine, a long step has 
been taken in the emancipation of man, and the outline of the 
future course of development is broadly indicated to those social 
reformers whose idea is to grant the greatest individual liberty 
consistent with the welfare of society as a whole. 


ALBERT W. RYAN. 











The Molten Sea before Solomon’s Temple. 


OLOMON’S Temple, like the Tabernacle built by Moses in 
the wilderness, was erected from plans given by the LORD 
Himself; and therefore we cannot wonder at finding deep 
meanings in every part. But let us consider one detail, and 
one only at present, — and that is, the Molten Sea, as a type 
of Christian Baptism. The full account is given in 1 Kings vii., 
and is repeated almost verbatim in 2 Chron. iv. 


23 And he made a molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the 
other ; it was round all about, and his height was five cubits; and a 
line of thirty cubits did compass it round about. 

24 And under the brim of it round about there were knops com- 
passing it, ten in a cubit, compassing the sea round about; the knops 
were cast in two rows, when it was cast. 

25 It stood upon twelve oxen, three looking toward the North, and 
three looking toward the West, and three looking toward the South, and 
three looking toward the East; and the sea was set above upon them, 
and all their hinder parts were inward. 

26 And it was an hand-breadth thick, and the brim thereof was wrough 
like the brim of a cup, with flowers of lilies: it contained two thousand 
baths. 


In Chronicles we have a significant addition in regard to the 
two rows of knops. Under the brim, we are told, “ was the 
similitude of oxen, which did compass it round about; ten in a 
cubit, compassing the sea round about. Two rows of oxen 
were cast when it was cast.” So that these “ knops” were pro- 
jecting heads of oxen. In Chronicles we are also told that the 
Molten Sea “ received and held ¢#ree thousand baths,” whereas 
the other account says “ it contained wo thousand baths.” 

Now, in the first place, let us consider the dimensions of this 
Molten Sea. It was “ten cubits from the one brim to the 
other,” “it was round all about,” “ and a line of thirty cubits 
did compass it round about.” These numbers carry us back at 
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once to the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, which was fen cubits 
high, ten cubits wide, and ¢hzrty cubits long. And the meaning 
is the same in both cases. The Zen is a numeral signifying in- 
finity. When we have followed the digits up from I to 9, there 
is nothing to be done but to bring back the 1 with ao be- 
hind it, and the same process is carried one step further when 
we reach 100, and still further at 1000, and so on ad infinitum. 
There is no limit to the application of the principle which has 
its root and beginning in fen. The same principle applies in 
the words, as in the Arabic numerals; and therefore fen is a 
numerical symbol of the infinity of Deity. In the Tabernacle 
the Zen cubits of width and the ¢ex cubits of height continued 
from one end of the structure to the other; while the Trinity 
was expressed by making the length ‘Avice as much. The Deity 
of the Three Persons is egual. 

In the Molten Sea we have the same measures, meaning the 
same thing, but with additional beauty and depth of meaning. 
All Christian baptism is given “in the Name of the FATHER, 
and of the SON, and of the HOLY GuHostT.” So the diameter of 
the Molten Sea expresses the Deity, and the circumference 
gives us the Trinity, and these three are One. But in the 
thoroughness of modern mathematics we come upon a subtile 
and significant beauty, which is not mentioned in Holy Writ. 
The circumference of a circle is not eract/y three times as much 
as the diameter; but it is a fractionai trifle more. And this 
fraction is of a very mysterious character. The ratio is gener- 
ally used as 3.14159; but this is not quite correct. The decimals 
have been carried out to more than seventy places of figures (if 
my memory serves me aright), yet without coming upon any 
regularly recurring series, and without finding any end. This 
is a beautiful symbol of the impenetrable mystery which accom- 
panies the doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, and which can 
never be solved by merely human intellect. Yet where is there 
a simpler or more beautiful unity than that of the diameter and 
circumference of a circle? 

As to the contents of the Molten Sea, one account says “ two 
thousand baths,” and the other says it “ received and held three 
thousand baths.” In spiritual numbers, we shall find that 
“ thousands ” signifies the indefinite multitudes of the peop/e, who 
come under the influence of the principle represented in the 
digit that stands at the head of the “thousands.” If we take 
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this digit to be “ two” (of the “ ¢wo thousand ”), it signifies the 
two Natures of CHRIST, of whom we are made members in 
Holy Baptism. For that makes us members not only of His 
Body, but also “ partakers of the Divine Nature,” as the New 
Testament teaches us. Or, if we take rather the “ ¢hree” (of 
the “ three thousand ”), it then signifies the ever-blessed Trinity, 
in whose Name all the innumerable thousands of CHRIST’S mem- 
bers are baptized. Either meaning is good. The smaller num- 
ber probably represents the degree to which the Sea was 
commonly filled, and the larger number gives us its contents 
when filled up to the brim. 

We read that “ the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of 
a-cup, with flowers of lilies.” The lily is the universal symbol 
of innocency. And what could have been selected to teach, 
more pointedly than this, the great purifying power of the laver 
of Holy Baptism? “TI believe in one Baptism for the remission 
of sins,” — this is what is taught us by the flowers of lilies 
wrought around all the brim of the Molicn Sea. “ Arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins.” 

Let us now examine the two rows of “knops” that encom- 
passed the outside of the round of the Sea. That they are 
called both “knops” and “ oxen” shows that they were not 
complete figures, but only the heads, or heads and fore-quarters, 
of oxen, cast at the same time the Sea was cast, ten in a cubit, 
and thus very small compared to the twelve full figures of oxen 
on which the whole Molten Sea rested. Yet there is evidently 
a close relation between the two. The twelve great oxen below 
represent the Twelve Apostles, on whom the whole structure re- 
poses, for to them, and to them alone, was the command given, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the FATHER, and of the SON, and of the HOLY GHOST.” 
All others who baptize receive the power from and through 
them, and therefore have the figure of “oxen” also. But as the 
Apostolic Order alone has the power of self-perpetuation, the 
twelve oxen are complete figures; whereas the other two Orders 
of Priests and Deacons, having not that power, are incomplete 
“ knops,” — only heads and fronts. Their number is significant, 
too. As the circumference was ¢hirty cubits, and there were fen 
of these knops in a cubit, the entire number in each of the two 
rows was three hundred. This is a peculiarly clerical number, as 
may be seen from the history of Gideon and his three hundred. 
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They were types of the Christian Ministry. The lights which 
they bore were the light of the Gospel. The trumpets which 
they blew were the voice of the preachers of the Gospel, 
who are to lift up their voice “like a trumpet.” The earthen 
pitchers which they brake are the earthen vessels of their 
bodies, which were broken in martyrdom, by which the bright- 
ness of the Gospel light shone on every side through the 
darkness of the pagan world. And these things — not vulgar 
steel — were “the sword of the LORD and of Gideon.” And 
“three hundred” was the number of them, who thus put to 
flight the innumerable hosts of Midian. These two rows of 
knops, therefore, signify the two Orders of Priests and Deacons, 
who are not complete in themselves, but who, nevertheless, are 
generally the actual ministers of Holy Baptism, and therefore 
thus closely engirdle the Molten Sea. Our bishops, like the 
Apostle S. Paul, themselves baptize very few; but the whole 
system rests on them, and them alone, notwithstanding. 

We have already seen that the Twelve Oxen on whom the 
Molten Sea rests, signify the Twelve Apostles. This alone 
would be significant enough. But there is a more wonderful 
mystery here, which may not strike every reader at first sight. 
The Twelve Oxen are divided into threes, and turned toward the 
four points of the compass, and these four points are named in 
a very peculiar order. 

First of all, the fact that the entire structure of the Molten 
Sea rests upon these Twelve Oxen, expresses what the word 
“ Apostolic” expresses in the Nicene Creed; and means the 
same that is meant in the Revelation of S. John the Divine, when 
the walls of the New Jerusalem itself are shown as resting upon 
the twelve Apostles of the Lamb. Then the dividing of the 
twelve into ¢krees for the four quarters of the world shows us 
that the blessed Apostles carried their teachings of the Holy 
Trinity wherever they went throughout the whole world. But 
even this is not all. The four points of the compass are men- 
tioned in precisely the same order, both in Kings and Chronicles, 
when speaking of the Molten Sea; but those four points of the 
compass are never mentioned in the same order in any other part 
of Holy Writ, Old Testament or New. This, surely, is no acci- 
dent. Such accidents never happen in the Bible. 

Here is the order: 1, North; 2, West; 3, South; 4, East. 
Now the Israelite always spoke as if facing the East, yet here 
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the East is the last to be mentioned. Now when we remember 
that these Twelve Oxen were placed so that three faced each 
of these four points of the compass, and that “ all their hinder 
parts were inward,” we shall see at once that their position 
means obedience to their LORD’s command: “ Go ye into a// 
the world.” And with this key to guide us, we shall see that the 
order in which the points of the compass are mentioned, simply 
expresses to us the historical order in which that great command 
was fulfilled. ‘“ North” comes first. Accordingly, the first 
advance of the new Gospel from Jerusalem was Northward, to 
Samaria, to Damascus, to Antioch, to Cyprus, and so on 
toward Asia Minor. The next point mentioned is ‘ West.” 
Accordingly, the next advance was westward, through Asia 
Minor, and Greece, and Macedonia, and Italy, and the rest of 
western Europe, and finally to America. The third point is 
“South.” Accordingly the next most important progress of 
the Gospel was to Arabia, and Egypt, and Ethiopia, and Libya, 
and still further parts of Africa. The last point is ‘“ East.” 
And accordingly the Gospel has made /ess progress to the east- 
ward of Jerusalem than in any other quarter of the whole world. 
The entire quintessence of the Church History of nearly 1900 
years is thus boiled down into the order of naming the points 
of the compass in that one verse. Is it not marvellous? 

Only one thing more. The height of the Molten Sea was 
“ five cubits.” Now five is the number of the Law, — the num- 
ber of the Books of Moses. And this is the height of the Mol- 
ten Sea, in order to show us that the grace of Holy Baptism is 
given to us, not to dispense us from the duty of obeying Gop’s 
commandments, but to give us strength to keep them. 

All the details of both Tabernacle and Temple arrangement 
and furniture are fu// of Christian truth; so full, that were there 
no other evidence, that alone would be enough to convince me 
that both the Book and the System which it teaches are Divine. 


J. H. HOpPKINs. 























Che Song of Songs. 


HOUGH the Song of Songs is not so much as alluded to 
in the New Testament, and among the Hebrew writings 
is unique both in its style and in its subject-matter, its charm to 
Jew and Christian is as great as it is fresh, and as lasting as it is 
precious. Only once, in the latter part of the first Christian 
century, has its canonicity been seriously or extensively ques- 
tioned; but the objections brought against it procured for it a 
more affectionate recognition than ever, and served rather to 
establish than to destroy its position among the sacred and 
inspired Scriptures. In the synagogue services it is read at the 
Passover, and in the Hebrew Bible is numbered first among the 
Five Rolls of the Hagiographa. Rabbi Akiba said of it: “ The 
whole world is not worth the day on which the Song of Songs 
was given to Israel; for all the Scriptures are holy, but the Can- 
ticles most holy.” Nor were the Christian fathers less enthusi- 
astic. Origen, who, as one has well said, is everywhere too long 
and too much given to digression, is reputed to have written a 
commentary upon these eight chapters in ten volumes. This 
has happily perished except such parts of it as are contained in 
the tractatus of St. Jerome, who seems with Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia to have loved the book with an ardor second only to 
that of the Alexandrian divine himself. Since the Renascence 
many treatises have been made upon the book, some of worth, 
but none so exquisite as that of Herder, and few more critical 
than those of Ewald and De Wette. 

The allegorical interpretation of the work has helped much 
to its preservation. This mode of reading the Scriptures re- 
ceived its authority principally from Origen, who maintained 
that the inspired writings have three senses — the literal, the 
moral, and the spiritual. The last-named was that subtile, mys- 
terious meaning, hidden deep beneath the surface, and only to 
be discerned by men of certain, possibly rare, gifts. Thus 
much of the Bible — like the waterpots holding “two or three 


firkins apiece” and the threefold nature of man, body, soul, and 
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spirit — is susceptible of a signification widely differing from 
the outward and historical expression; a theory which has 
by no means been lost sight of. In the four rivers which 
watered Paradise the early apologists saw the exact number of 
the Gospels, which like rivers of grace flow through the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The sun to rule the day and the moon to 
rule the night, according to Innocent III., were intended to 
teach that the pope should reign over the spiritual kingdom, 
which is light, and the emperor, with borrowed radiance, over 
the secular sphere, which is darkness. And when in the Song 
of Songs some discerned, or thought they discerned, a gross and 
) even sensual earthly love depicted, they accepted with eagerness 

| a theory which enabled them to read the book after a heavenly 
{| and spiritual manner. The conception of social and sexual 
affection which for so many centuries unfortunately prevailed in 

the Church, so coarse, debased, and even brutal, led the ancient 

| doctors to the conclusion that inspiration could not possibly 
i} have to do with things of the earth so thoroughly earthy and 
vile. Their highest ideal of purity was to be found in the 
single life, in the mystical blending of the individuality in the 
community which was the Spouse and Bride of CHRIST. They 
had no thought of love refined, pure, holy, and beautiful, as 
these later centuries have shown it to be; and, instead of the 
home in which affection made hearts beat in unison and the 
flowers of Eden once more take the place of the thorns and 
thistles of the wilderness, they thought only of the hermitage or 
the abbey, where every human emotion might be crushed out 
and the soul by contemplation might lift itself up to the times 
and the scenes when the Church should meet her Heavenly 
Bridegroom. Therefore the Song of Songs was regarded as an 
allegory illustrating and indicating the mystical union which is 
betwixt CHRIST and His Church. The Beloved, the Chiefest 
| among ten thousand, is the Divine Redeemer; the Bride is 
sometimes the Church and sometimes the individual soul. Only 
thus was the presence of the book amongst the canonical writ- 
ings justified. Its plain, natural, surface meaning could not be, 
must not be, accepted. Such a meaning was deemed deroga- 
tory to the SPIRIT, which moved and guided the mind of the 
writer. And so the ancient commentators and even the trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version adopted this mode of interpre- 
tation, and the greater part of Christendom still regards the 
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Choicest of Songs as setting forth the reciprocal love of CHRIST 
and His Church. 

But so flagrantly does the book transgress the rules of alle- 
gory, and so evidently is that theory of interpretation forced, 
that some have not hesitated to deny the mystical and accept 
the literal reading. They have done this upon the ground, 
first, that the artistic unity of the poem and its natural sequence 
of thought are by the allegorical interpretation broken; sec- 
ondly, that the art is false which would hide sacred thoughts 
under such beautiful and perfect imagery without dropping 
some hint of their presence, especially if such imagery be sensu- 
ous and erotic, as some suppose; and thirdly, that with a just 
appreciation of human affection there is no necessity for seeking 
a mystical meaning. Nevertheless the Syrian Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia by the second Council of Carthage was condemned 
for his advocacy of a literal interpretation of the book, and in 
the sixteenth century Chatcillon, following him, but not abie to 
avoid the current reason for an allegory, lost his regency at 
Geneva for proposing to expel the book from the canon as im- 
pure. Others have lain under the imputation of heterodoxy 
for bringing the poem to the test of criticism and for holding 
it to read exactly as it is written. 

It is not necessary to trace the progress of the conflict be- 
tween the allegorists and the literalists; one reading of the 
book, untrammelled by the traditional interpretation, will suf- 
fice to show that the lines of the Song are in themselves so 
natural and so perfect, so closely set, that no glimpse of a hid- 
den meaning may be seen between them. There is not the 
slightest indication of a spiritual thought; and more, there is 
nothing to suggest an impure idea. The writer does not at- 
tempt to convey a sense either of a celestial love or of a vicious 
passion. He is sensuous but not sensual. They who are spirit- 
ual may indeed give to his words a spiritual construction, and 
they who are evil may find evil in abundance; but the poet is 
not responsible for the tendencies and consequent discoveries of 
either. His lines are to be read according to their evident inten- 
tion — a plain, simple story cast in a poetic mould, neither ex- 
alted nor debased, except in the sense that as GOD in Eden and 
at Cana condescended to consecrate the pleasures of His crea- 
tures, and as those pleasures hallowed by constancy and purity 
are lifted up into the light of the better land, so it touches upon 
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things akin to those of the highest heaven and to those of the 
lowest earth. 

The form of the poem is dramatic — not, of course, the per- 
fect form with which our own poets have made us familiar, but 
the same in essence. Nor does the author fall so far behind in 
the delineation of his characters or in the evolution of his plot 
as one versed in the works of the English dramatists might sup- 
pose. The strength and glory of the genius of that age in 
which Shakespeare was the prince of princes have never been 
equalled; the work done then forms a pyramid of splendor, the 
apex of which stands high above the most brilliant literary 
monuments of any other age or of any other land; but among 
the best of these lesser achievements is this oldest and sweetest 
of the Songs of the East: Indeed, clear and distinct as are the 
creations of our greatest dramatist, they are scarcely more so 
than are those of this Hebrew writer. Fuller, more amply de- 
picted, more attractively and exquisitely associated, they may 
be; but the personality and constancy of a Sulamith are not 
altogether unworthy of being placed beside those of a Miranda 
or a Juliet. 

The name of the author is unknown. The book was written 
soon after the times of Solomon, probably in the reign of Reho- 
boam, when the feeling between the divided kingdoms was fresh 
and intense. That it was not composed by Solomon is evident 
from its language and tone, which are exclusively northern, and 
also from the unenviable position in which that monarch is 
placed. The title only affirms it to be a song “concerning 
Solomon.” The heroine and the imagery are of Israel, and in 
telling the story of her sufferings in the Court of Solomon the 
writer implies the contrast between the pure moral atmosphere 
of the kingdom of the north, the simplicity of its life and the 
permanence of its love, and the corrupt and degrading splendor 
of the kingdom of the south. Israel may not be as rich and as 
brilliant as Judah; it may have no city sumptuous as Jerusalem, 
and no palace like unto that upon the hill of Zion; but it has 
purity, beauty, faith, and love. There should be, therefore, no 
longing for the return of the days gone by; bright and prosper- 
ous as they had been, the reign of the pacific prince had declined 
in tyranny and ended in shame, and GoD had mercifully divided 
the kingdom, giving to the ten tribes for the lot of their inheri- 
tance a land where virtue and piety might reign beautiful as the 
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snowy heights of Lebanon or the blue waters of the great sea, 
and free as the winds which swept over cedar forests and crystal 
lakes and silent, ripening cornfields. So the writer tells his story 
of a corrupt king and of a pure woman, and leaves the reader to 
choose for himself the land where home is sacred or the city in 
which wickedness abides. 

The principle illustrated in the poem is uttered by one of the 
characters in a closing scene: — 

For love is strong as death ; 

Jealousy is tenacious as the grave: 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of JAHVEH. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 

Neither can the floods drown it: 

If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
He would utterly be contemned. 

This ‘tiny masterpiece, as some one has styled it, is a key to 
the apprehension of the book. Exact translation is difficult. 
For instance the word rendered “jealousy” means the inexo- 
rable force of love, its determination neither to yield nor to share, 
all-conquering, all-possessing, rather than the emotion which is 
indicated by the English word. In the Authorized and in the 
Revised Versions “ tenacious ” is rendered “ cruel,” but the He- 
brew word indicates the grip or hold of this master-passion. It 
will not torture its object, but it will never let it go. The 
“ grave” is the Hebrew Sheol, the Greek Hades. The first dis- 
tich, therefore, teaches the sublime and supreme power of love. 
Even as Death defies the skill and strength of man to drive it 
from its victim, and in its progress is ever triumphant, de- 
throning as easily the king as it takes away the life of the pau- 
per, so naught in this world can expel this emotion from the 
human heart. Love, like the enemy of the race, knows no 
master and recognizes no conditions or circumstances. In its 
fierce intensity it is as that invisible underworld which never ° 
gives back either spirit or secret which has fallen into its keep- 
ing. Earth has no might like unto it; in truth it is not of earth, 
for, as the next two lines state, it is a pervading fire kindled and 
fed by Him who is a quickening as well as a consuming fire. 
Given by GOD, it is Divine, flowing from Him and nourished by 
Him. Nor can opposition hope to quench this heavenly flame. 
The waters of affliction or persecution, though they flow as 
streams or rise as floods, are powerless against it. And as it is 
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mighty, divine, and eternal, so is it too sacred to be treated as 
merchandise. Not all the wealth of the rich, neither gold nor 
silver, neither houses nor lands, can buy it. Were a man to 
offer a price, both he and his offer would be utterly contemned, 
despised, or, as the Hebrew runs, “with scorn should it be 
scorned.” 

In this strong and beautiful setting forth of the highest and 
holiest passion which can ever possess the soul of man, the poet 
undoubtedly thought of love in its conjugal aspect. The reader 
may apply his words to other phases of the affection, but no 
phase can be more worthy than this one. In its fulness the 
emotion is ever essentially the same — pure, majestic, holy, 
dauntless, and unpurchasable. It, and not man, is the control- 
ling principle. By it the life is lifted up and swept on to 
splendid deeds and to noble aspirations. 

This is the spirit, and the argument of the poem is as follows: 
A beautiful northern girl, by name Sulamith, betrothed, if not 
married, to a shepherd of her own country, is taken away to the 
harem of King Solomon. Here she is tempted to resign her- 
self to the will of that monarch, but the ‘inflexible force of her 
love and virtue enables her both to resist every allurement and 
to withstand every threat, and also eventually to free herself 
from her painful bondage. The conflict through which she 
passes is partly described and partly suggested by the poet in 
well-drawn and sometimes picturesque scenes. Never once does 
she falter; never once does she endanger the truth of the 
principle which she is intended to illustrate. 

How far the author is true to fact none need conjecture; it is 
enough that he is true to life. The virtue which he extols and 
exemplifies is neither exaggerated nor improbable; with the ex- 
perience of modern life, and with the conceptions cf modern 
poets, it exactly corresponds; and the legend with which he 
works, while possibly the offspring of his imagination, and cer- 
tainly in its accidents the creation of his skill and genius, has 
most likely some historical foundation. But, even should it not 
have such foundation, the character of Solomon and of Sulamith 
are no less real; neither is unnatural. The former, though 
sketched with an unfriendly hand, agrees with the facts of his- 
tory; the latter by its beauty and fidelity appeals to every 
heart. The king may have done the very thing he is in this 
poem charged with doing; at any rate, he was capable of such. 
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Tradition has fondly covered him with the spreadings of glory. 
He became to the Jew of later ages a hero in which immaculate 
wisdom and unerring justice had their highest illustration. The 
lapse of time gave him an almost divine splendor; legends 
freely invented and as freely styled inspired displayed his fame ; 
proverbs and books were ascribed to him; and he stands out in 
the golden twilight of the distant past like a mountain crowned 
with unapproachable excellence and robed with impenetrable 
mystery. But the facts do not altogether support the vision. 
He inherited his father’s throne, but not his father’s piety. His 
passions were magnificent. He would be second to none of the 
kings around him. After their model he fashioned himself, and 
all the resources of his realm he devoted to his pride and am- 
bition. In his city, architecture displayed its triumphs; and the 
gorgeousness and luxury of his court were for the nonce scarcely 
surpassed by those of Egypt and Assyria. Nor was the harem 
neglected. Contrary both to sound policy and to the religion of 
JAHVEH he married the daughter of the heathen Pharaoh and 
gathered within his seraglio no less than a thousand women, 
many of them strangers from the nations round about. “ And 
his wives turned away his heart,” mournfully records the chroni- 
cler; “ his heart was not perfect with the LORD his GOD, as was 
the heart of David his father.” With the women of the strangers 
came in the gods of the strangers. He built high places for 
Chemosh and Molech, the abominations of Moab and Ammon, 
and burnt incense and offered sacrifice to the profane deities. 
Such extravagance involved enormous outlay; and for this the 
people were heavily taxed, and their yoke was made grievous. 
Had Judah not been exempted from some of the burdens, prob- 
ably insurrection would have brought its early punishment to 
the king; as it was, the tribes of the north groaned beneath the 
oppression, and upon his death, after a fruitless effort to have 
their wrongs redressed, revolted. That Solomon repented is a 
pious invention; Scripture indicates nothing of such a change. 
Worn out with vice and satiated with pleasure, he went down to 
the grave, grieved for by none and execrated by many. In un- 
righteousness had he reigned and in dishonor he died. 

The common opinion of an oriental despot is probably well- 
founded. Unbridled lust and unrestricted power, strengthened by 
example, climate, and applause, are apt to make of the king a 
monster and of the mana brute. Vice can only be curbed by the 
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sense of shame and the fear of public opinion; where there is 
neither, deeds are done which cannot be told. Ancient customs 
may not be judged according to modern tastes and opinions, 
and yet certain ethical conceptions are eternal. No age is so 
utterly depraved as to have no idea of virtue. The courtiers of 
King Solomon may countenance and further him in his evil 
habits, but some in the land there will be who will drag his life 
out into the light of heaven and both expose its vices and call 
them by appropriate and opprobrious names. Our poet is one 
of these better and truer spirits. Had he not viewed with horror 
the course of the monarch, even his unfriendliness would not 
have enabled him to seize upon that which was commonly sup- 
posed excusable in a sovereign. In an era of corruption, he is 
a witness that nothing absolute can be said of man. No age 
and no individual has ever been entirely bad or entirely good. 

Sulamith is presented in more pleasing colors. Her personal 
appearance is comely, her hair of the raven black, and her 
countenance swarthy. Her dark features had been deepened by 
exposure to the sun: — 

The sun hath scorched me: 


My mother’s sons were incensed against me, 
They made me keeper of the vineyards. 


In the early morn, through the hot noontide, till late into the 
night, she had guarded the grapes against the ravages of bird 
and beast. Perhaps her brothers, small peasant-proprietors, 
with that selfishness and callousness which rural poverty and 
labor too frequently beget, considered that such service was all 
she was fit for; or, it may be, they thought, by banishing her to 
the hillside, to cure her of her love for her shepherd swain. She 
herself compares her dark complexion to the tents of Kedar and 
to the curtains of Solomon, and Solomon observes, — 


Thy hair is as a flock of goats 
That lie along the side of Mount Gilead. 


The long black hair of the goats was made up into both tent- 
coverings and curtains, and pleasant were the plains of Kedar 
thick-set with the canvas, and the royal chambers adorned with 
the rich hangings. Twice did the king compare her tresses to 
the flocks of Gilead; nor was he sparing in his admiration of 
her other physical charms. He speaks of her eyes both as 
doves’ eyes, their liquid beauty flowing mildly from under her 
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veil-like hair, and again as the cool, refreshing pools in Heshbon 
by the gates of Bath-rabbim. Her teeth are of a pure white- 


ness, even as 
A flock of ewes that are newly shorn, 


Which are come up from the washing ; 

her lips are like a thread of scarlet, her mouth is well-shaped, 
her temples are touched with the delicate tints of pomegranate, 
her neck is stately as the tower of ivory, and her head noble as 
the majestic Carmel. Evidently the author's intention is to 
picture a heroine in whom dwells the perfection of feminine 
loveliness; he intends more — even to display in her a moral 
beauty far exceeding those charms which held the king captive. 
This will more plainly appear as the story is unfolded. 

The opening scene of the drama shows Sulamith in the royal 
palace and surrounded by the women of the harem. The 
attendants bring her wine, speak of love, and with sweet-smelling 
unctions prepare her for the coming of the monarch; but she, 
sick at heart yet warm in memory, suffers her thoughts to pass 
beyond the splendor to the sheepcotes of her native north, where 
is the one to whom she clings with all the chastity and constancy 
of a true and pure heart. Aloud to herself, as though once 
more she stood before him, she cries: — 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth : 

For thy love is better than wine. 

Thine ointments have a goodly fragrance ; 

Thy name is as ointment poured forth ; 

Therefore do the maidens love thee. 

Draw me; we will run after thee: 

The king hath brought me into his chambers : 

We will be glad and rejoice in thee, 

We will make mention of thy love more than of wine: 
Rightly do they love thee. 


The women, jealous as the women of the seraglio ever are at 
the advent of one who is likely to supplant them in their in- 
fluence with their lord, laugh at her distress and sneer at her 
simplicity and awkwardness. What is she, to win the favors of 
aking? But unabashed she tells them of her brothers’ cruelty 
— they were only her mother’s sons, her father was dead — and 
vindicates her claim to comeliness: “I was indeed fair until I 
was set in the burning heat of the sun to watch the vines.” The 
mention of the scorching sun sends back her thoughts to her 
shepherd-love, and with bitter anguish she cries: — 
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Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, 

Where thou feedest thy flock, where thou makest it to rest at noon: 

For why should I be as one that wandereth 

Beside the flocks of thy companions ? 
Again as in the days of old would she be with him when during 
the hot midday he led his sheep to the shelter ; there in refreshing 
shade would she talk and dream with him of love’s sweet charms. 
The stately walls make no answer, but the women laugh aloud 
at her rusticity. They bid her follow the tracks of the sheep, 
and by and by she will come to the tents of the shepherds: — 


If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, 
Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock, 
And feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 

Fragments only of the scenes are recorded, for the play- 
wright’s art was imperfect, nor did the poet design so much to 
make a drama for representation as to show forth, as only the 
drama can show forth, the evolution of a deep sorrow and the 
triumph of a mighty affection. Abruptness must therefore be 
expected. Accordingly Solomon is introduced; probably alone 
with Sulamith, perhaps having just risen from the table. He 
speaks as a judge of beauty and with the sensuousness and 
animalism of depravity : — 

I have compared thee, O my friend, 

To a steed in Pharaoh’s chariots. 

Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of hair, 

Thy neck with strings of jewels. 

We will make thee plaits of gold 

With studs of silver. 
He calls her “ friend” and not “love,” as the Authorized and 
the Revised Versions read; and as he knew nothing more beau- 
tiful than an Egyptian horse, with a heavy, clumsy metaphor 
and in the coarseness of his sensual passion, he likens Sulamith 
to such. Her hair woven with golden threads and her neck 
adorned with strips of gems or corals, she too, like a steed of 
the royal chariot, shall have plaits or rings of gold and many a 
silver bell. But her thoughts are not with him; she replies in 
half-soliloquy : — 

While the king sat at his table, 

My spikenard sent forth its fragrance. 
The ointment with which she had been prepared was rich, 
soothing, and tempting. Its soft delicacy and subtile perfume 
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were conducive to bewildering abandon and intoxicating pleas- 
ure. Yet what are they? 
My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
Which rests upon my heart — 
a fragrant memory, cherished and sacred; even as a relic, a 
charm, or a preservative against sickness — 
My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna-flowers 
In the vineyards of Engedi. 
In the sweet-smelling orchards and spicy gardens of that warm 
and well-watered ravine by the Dead Sea grew in richest luxuri- 
ance the shrub whose sprays of white flowers, beautiful and 
odoriferous, were much worn by the women of the East. The 
king may compare her to a horse; she thinks of her plebeian 
lover as a bouquet of scented flowers. 
With slightly increased warmth, the voluptuous monarch 
exclaims : — 
Behold, thou art fair, my friend ; behold, thou art fair; 
Thine eyes are as doves. 
He dwells often upon her eyes, more lovely because wet with 
unshed tears; but, seizing upon his words, she applies them to 
her heart's dear love: — 
Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant : 
Also our couch is green. 
The beams of our house are cedars, 
And our rafters are fits. 
The king’s palace is resplendent with art and treasure, its hang- 
ings and furniture are sumptuous, its chambers and courts spa- 
cious and grand; but her mind runs back to the days with her 
shepherd lad in the green wood. With him she wanted not the 
splendor, the spikenard, the black curtains, the ornaments of 
gold, — the achievements of the artist, the sculptor, and the mu- 
sician; the cedar boughs and the cypress shades made a home 
good enough to satisfy her desires. There had he said the 
pleasant things — no world to break in upon their love, and no 
sin to mar its strength; there perchance had he said —the 
words came back to Sulamith with regretful fondness as she 
remembered his simile of her; perhaps she thought of the 
horses of Egypt to which Solomon had likened her: — 


I am a rose of Sharon, 
A lily of the valleys. 
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What these flowers were we know not; certainly they were 
other than those which we so call. The rose had not at this 
time been transplanted from its native Persia, and the lily, 
“dropping liquid myrrh,” was bright-colored rather than white. 
Sharon still abounds with flowers — anemones, tulips, and the 
narcissus; and some have supposed the “ rose” to indicate the 
last-named, others the autumn crocus, and others again the tall 
and graceful squill. The “lily” seems to be either the scarlet 
anemone or the blue iris; less certain conjecture has suggested 
a species of marshmallow and the large yellow water-lily of the 
Huleh. It is sufficient that a figure of refined and delicate 
loveliness was intended —the most beautiful flowers which the 
shepherd lad had seen were emblems of his Sulamith. What . 
the flowers were we care not; to him they were all that the 
rose and the lily are to us. 

Again Solomon interrupts her—rudely speaking of the 
women of his court as “ thorns: ” — 


As a lily among thorns, 
So is my friend among the daughters. 


She, however, remembers only her northern lover. He is 
as a tree —an apple tree, the Revised Version translates, but 
scarcely the tree known to us by that name; perhaps the 
deliciously perfumed and golden-fruited apricot —a princely 
tree, at any rate: — 

As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 

I sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 


He brought me to the banqueting-house, 
And his banner over me was love. 


But the restraint breaks. She can no longer keep control of 
herself. In a fit of half delirious sickness, she cries for help : — 


Stay ye me with raisins, comfort me with apples : 
For I am sick of love. 


Lying upon the couch, faint and unconscious, she murmurs : — 


His left hand is under my head, 
And his right hand doth embrace me. 


Once more, in fancy, she beholds the mighty cedars and the 
trellised vines, breathes again the fresh atmosphere of the coun- 
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try side, and feels by her side the loved shepherd wandering 
amid the green pastures and the flowery field-beds with his 
arms around her. The king withdraws; but the women seek to 
reconcile her to her fate, perhaps to provoke those passions 
which love hitherto has kept under control. Arousing herself, 
however, she appeals: — 

I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 

That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 

Until it please. 

There is a lapse of time, and then follows a passage of ex- 
quisite beauty in which the past is revealed vivid and clear as 
the present. The love which has kept Sulamith constant to her 
soul’s trust brightens her reminiscences and awakens within her 
the spirit of poetry. Fresh as ever comes to her mind the 
picture of the Beloved speeding to her in the bright spring- 
time, and through the open window urging her to away to the 
fields and woods. Blithesome was her heart in the days when 
the trees were alive with the dove’s plaintive cooing, and the 
hills, flushed with the glow of the sunrise or the sunset, were 
fragrant and glorious with flowers of many hues. 


The voice of my beloved! behold, he cometh, 
Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: 

Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 

He looketh in at the windows, 

He showeth himself through the lattice. 

My beloved spake, and said unto me, 

‘ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth ; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 

And the vines are in blossom, 

They give forth their fragrance. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

O my dove, 

That art in the clefts of the rock, and in the covert of the crag, 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice ; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely.’ 


Beautiful are the words and sweet the entreaty; gay, too, in 
the words of the song of the watchers of the vineyards, was her 
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laughing answer — “ for love was giving forth all its beauty in 
the presence of the beloved: ” 

Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vineyards; 

For our vineyards are in blossom. 
The reminiscence dies away, but with confidence lighted up 
with another incoming recollection she declares, — 


My beloved is mine, and I am his ; 
He feedeth his flock among the lilies, — 


in the valleys rose-dyed and the fields verdant with pasture — 
sweet always, but now dearer than ever from their fond associa- 
tions; then, as though suggesting the hour when the heat was 
past and the long shadows ran swiftly over the land, and in the 
wind of the day, the refreshing evening-breath, the LORD GoD 
walked in Eden with earth’s first lovers, she addresses her 
shepherd : — 

When the day is cool, and the shadows flee away, 

Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart 

Upon the mountains of Bether. 
Five times does she speak of her lover under the figure of a 
gazelle or a young hart; between her and him are the moun- 
tains of separation, but as hills are nothing to the swift and 
sure-footed gazelle, so these obstacles need not hinder him. 
She passes on to recite a dream, for, awake or asleep, in all her 
thoughts he is present. 

By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth : 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

I said, ‘1 will rise now, and go about the city ; 

In te streets and in the broad ways, 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth:’ 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

The watchmen that go about the city found me: 

To whom I said, ‘Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?’ 

It was but a little that I passed from them, 

When I found him whom my soul loveth : 

I held him, and would not let him go, 

Until I had brought him into my mother’s house, 

And into the chamber of her that conceived me. 


With such memories and visions as these, can she forget him ? 
Foolish are they who speak to her of Solomon; love is not 
made — it is beyond the devising of human craft, and to the 
women of the harem she again utters her adjuration : — 
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That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please. 

By this time the king has learned that he may not thus win 
Sulamith, and accordingly before the next act in the drama is 
presented he offers to make her one of his own queens. For 
the nonce Sulamith seems to comply — perhaps the pressure 
had been so heavy that she thought it the least of the many 
evils with which she was threatened. The passage may be inter- 
preted otherwise, but this appears best to suit the conditions. 
But no sooner do the threads of the entanglement fall upon her 
than her sensitive affection is aroused, and, like the palm-tree of 
the desert covered with dust, she both shivers beneath the con- 
taminating load and strives to free herself. One only has her 
heart, and, true to him, she regards the alliance with Solomon 
as forced and unnatural. The new act opens with a scene of 
splendor. A royal cavalcade comes sweeping by the way; 
the citizens of Jerusalem wonder. One cries out :— 


Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness like pillars of 
smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

With all powders of the merchant? 


Another declares : — 


Behold, it is the litter of Solomon! 

Threescore mighty men are about it, 

Of the mighty men of Israel. 

They all handle the sword, and are expert in war: 
Every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 
Because of fear in the night. 


A third has more to say : — 


King Solomon made himself a palanquin 

Of the wood of Lebanon. 

He made the pillars thereof of silver, 

The bottom thereof of gold, the seat of it of purple, 

The midst thereof being paved with love, 

From the daughters of Jerusalem. 

Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon, 

With the crown wherewith his mother hath crowned him in the day 
of his espousals, 

And in the day of the gladness of his heart. 


The picture of the marriage procession is one of engrossing 
interest. By the wayside the multitudes behold and cheer their 
sovereign; around the state-litter are the choice warriors of 
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Israel, generals and princes, arranged in their brilliant armor 
or gorgeous robes and mounted on richly caparisoned steeds; 
in the midst, borne by honest servitors, is the royal palanquin. 
In it sits Solomon, monarch of all the lands from the great 
river to the sea; by his side is the black-haired peasant girl, 
still browned with the suns of her native hills, sad in soul and 
bewildered in mind, but now adorned with all the ornaments of 
a princess. On they pass; through the streets and into the 
palace. Here the Bride is taken with the women into the 
harem, and again the king admires her rare physical beauties. 

Behold, thou art fair, my friend; behold, thou art fair ; 

Thine eyes are as doves’ behind thy veil : 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 

That lie along the side of Mount Gilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are newly shorn, 

Which are come up from the washing ; 

Which are all of them in pairs, 

And none is bereaved among them. 

Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 

And thy mouth is comely: 

Thy temples are like a piece of a pomegranate 

Behind thy veil. 

Thy neck is like the tower of David builded for an armory, 

Whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, 

All the shields of the mighty men. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns that are twins of a roe, 

Which feed among the lilies. 


Then, as he withdraws, he exclaims: — 


When the day is cool, and the shadows flee away, 
I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, 

And to the hill of frankincense. 

Thou art all fair, O my friend ; 

And there is no spot in thee. 

But Sulamith has not yet consented; she is to illustrate the 
principle that “‘ Love is strong as death.” Whether the cere- 
mony just performed had been acquiesced in willingly or not, 
it was not alone sufficient to make her a wife and a queen. 
Further she will not go. Distracted and sick, she will not give 
up the treasure of her heart. When the king leaves the harem 
a train of reminiscences again come up, — pictures of the past, 
visions and thoughts of the loved one. She remembers things 
he has said to her, and imagines things which none but he 
could say. Around her in the harem are the soft strains of 
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music, the splashing of fountains, the singing of birds. The 
women seek to soothe and to please —for in mean souls fear 
outrivals jealousy, and she is now all-powerful with the king. 
But she heeds none of them; her thoughts are far away. The 
wind blows from the distant north — Solomon had spoken, but 
thus, she fancies, speaks the Beloved: — 


Come with me from Lebanon, my bride, 

With me from Lebanon : 

Look from the top of Amana, 

From the top of Senir and Hermon, 

From the lions’ dens, 

Frora the mountains of the leopards. 

Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my bride ; 

Thou hast ravished my heart with one look of thine eyes, 
With one chain of thy neck. 


And again thus spake he: — 


How fair is thy love, my sister, my bride! 

How much better is thy love than wine! 

And the smell of thine ointments than all manner of spices! 
Thy lips, O my bride, drop as the honeycomb: 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue ; 

And the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. 
A garden shut up is my sister, my bride ; 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 

Thy shoots are an orchard of pomegranates, with precious fruits; 
Henna with spikenard plants ; 

Spikenard and saffron, 

Calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; 
Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 

Thou art a fountain of gardens, 

A well of living waters, 

And flowing streams from Lebanon. 


With no such warmth of feeling or beauty of expression had 
the king addressed Sulamith; his words had the false glow of 
an unholy passion, but these abound in that imagery, thought 
and emotion, chaste and earnest, which spring from genuine 
and absorbing affection. To the Israelite nothing could be 
more charmingly attractive than a garden. Accustomed at 
certain seasons to brown hills and parched fields, to streams 
dried up and trees withered by the sun, he looked with fondest 
delight upon the garden — the small parcel of ground, enclosed 
from the surrounding wilderness, and filled wih pomegranates 


and palms, with flowering shrubs and odorous spice beds. It 
It 
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was at once his pride and his joy, sacred as was that Eden in 
which man’ was first placed, and jealously guarded against all 
intrusion. So was Sulamith to her Beloved — shut up, walled 
in; not to be tempted, bought, or stolen; for none but for the 
one whom she called her lord, her spouse. And the spring 
shut up and the fountain sealed expressed the same thought. 
The scarcity of water compelled men to protect it and even to 
conceal it; nor should Sulamith, she who was beautiful as a 
garden and lovely as a well of bubbling waters, be exposed to 
violation or be left to perish. Therefore the maiden cries: — 

A garden did he call me? Then 

Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south ; 

Blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 

Let my beloved come into his garden, 

And eat his precious fruits. 
Oh, that as cool and refreshing winds and clouds laden with 
rain from the sea pass over the /and allaying the heat and vivi- 
fying nature, let the Beloved be the strength and the succor of 
his Bride in the hour of burning persecution and withering 
temptation ! 

Nor could she fail to know what his answer would be — what 
joy and gladness she had put into his heart, and what delights 
he had found in her companionship and in her love. Though 
absent, she can speak for him. Surely this is what he would 
say: — 

I am come unto my garden, my sister, my bride: 

I have gathered my myrrh with my spice; 

I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey ; 

I have drunk my wine with my milk. 

Eat, O friends ; 

Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved. 
There has been satisfaction: the fulness more than heart could 
wish. 

Then follows another dream — exquisite, homely, and real- 
istic. Its clear objectivity makes it like a thing of life. So 
vivid is the coloring and so finished are the lines that one gains 
in this recital a deeper insight than ever into the enduring and 
all-conquering passion of the captive girl. Had the women of 
the harem ever before heard the like? — 

I was asleep, but my heart waked: 


It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, 
‘Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled : 
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For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the night.’ 

I have put off my coat; how shall I put it on? 

I have washed my feet ; how shall I defile them? 

My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door, 
And my heart was moved for him. 

I rose up to open to my beloved ; 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with liquid myrrh, 

Upon the handles of the bolt. 

I opened to my beloved; 

But my beloved had withdrawn himself, and was gone. 
My soul had failed me when he spake : 

I sought him, but I could not find him ; 

I called him, but he gave me no answer. 

The watchmen that go about the city found me, 

They smote me, they wounded me ; 

The keepers of the walls took away my mantle from me. 


Thus, again, in the visions of the night had Sulamith seen 
her northern home, at a time when darkness reigned and the 
dews were falling. For the moment, the troubles which gave 
rise to her thoughts were forgotten. She beheld herself, 
washed and unrobed, lying upon the couch, in the half-sleep 
dropping into sweet fantasies of joy and love, the Beloved the 
prince of the vision, then a voice, — his voice? Her soul failed 
her ; but her ear told truth. The shepherd, wet with the night- 
mists, was calling her. She saw his hand as he sought to open 
the door; she sprang to let him in. But, with the strange 
mingling of incongruities and disregard of time and place 
common to dreams, she finds her fingers dripping with the 
unguents of the royal women, and when the bolt is withdrawn, 
alas! there is no one. The pitiless night reveals nothing. 
Hither and thither she finds herself seeking for him, calling; 
but no answer. The inconsequence of vision brings her from 
the country into the streets of Jerusalem. Through the narrow 
lanes she passes; the sky is dark, the houses are lightless, 
all is still. None but her is abroad, — none but watchmen and 
sentinels. They see the lithe form and flowing drapery of the 
girl; and, cruel and covetous, they seize her, maltreat her, and 
rob her. Perhaps this was the climax of the dream, and with 
trembling nerves and moist brow she awakes, — first fright- 
ened, and then impressed. What is in it? Perchance he is 
seeking her! He must, for it cannot be that love such as his 
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can die. And when she has told her dream to her companions 
of the seraglio, she cries: — 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, 
That ye tell him that I am sick of love. 


She is indeed caught as in a net. From the chambers of 
cedar and gold she cannot escape. No heart feels for her; the 
cold steel eyes of women, who wonder why she should hope 
to escape the common fate, alone watch her. But love is 
strong as death! Swift as the roe upon the mountain, he will 
come. Perhaps he may think that in the splendor he has faded 
out of her mind,—that she has chosen the purple and the 
diadem, and flung aside the rude garments of the peasant. 
Then he knows not a woman’s love. She has not forgotten 
him ; never can, — not even when death hurries her away into 
the darkness. For him her heart is broken and her soul 
pierced with many a sorrow. 

Into the mouths of the women the poet next puts the 
question: — 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women? 
What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou dost so adjure us ? 


The answer of Sulamith is in language sensuous, but not 
sensual. She describes the bodily perfections of her lover, 
making the picture of his physical charms as clear and strong 
as possible, but never once passing over from the chaste and 
beautiful to the dark or evil. So a mother looks into the 
bright eyes of her boy, smooths his wavy locks, kisses his rosy 
cheeks, admires his growing form, and beholds in anticipation 
the strength and the glory of the man. So we delight in 
nature, — in clouds, flowers, landscapes, birds, and waters, 
many-hued and many-shaped; dwelling exclusively upon their 
visible qualities, and suffering our soul to rejoice and rest in the 
pleasures of color, sound, and form. There is no evil in this; 
rather than evil, under that sensuousness is a heavenly grace 
and a divine life. The richest and most luxurious of sensuous 
poetry ever penned by earthly mortal, even that of Sappho, 
does not become sensual. One can read her precious frag- 
ments and delight in the pellucid beauty and the full, deep 
imagery. The “violet-weaving, pure, soft-smiling Sappho” 
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teaches us the tremendous power and the stern cleanliness 
of physical perfection as well as the gentle subtility of womanly 
graces. Nor is there aught in Sulamith’s description of the 
Beloved other than the poetry of a heart pure as the light 
which bathes the flowers and tints the fountain-spray. As on 
the hills the shepherds trample the hyacinth under foot, and 
the flower darkens on the ground, so some may crush out the 
life, and of her lines make ghastly wrong; but such understand 
her not. She dwells upon his every feature,— his cheeks, 
their pleasant hues set on the pure white skin; his lips, crim- 
son like the lilies with health and life; his hair black and his 
eyes mild, even as her own. Let her speak for herself: — 


My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold, 

His locks are bushy, and black as a raven. 

His eyes are like doves’ beside the water brooks ; 

Washed with milk, and fitly set. 

His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as banks of sweet herbs : 
His lips are as lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 

His hands are as rings of gold set with beryl : 

His body is as ivory work overlaid with sapphires. 

His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine gold: 
His aspect is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet: yea, he is altogether lovely. 

This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 

O daughters of Jerusalem. 


The abruptness of the drama makes the changes of time and 
scene difficult to mark. The question of the women, however, 
whether asked immediately or some time later, is cynical and 
sarcastic : — 

Whither is thy beloved gone, 
O thou fairest among women ? 


Whither hath thy beloved turned him, 
That we may seek him with thee? 


Sulamith understands; her reply shows that the Beloved is 
sacred to herself, — he is enthroned in her heart, and is walking 
with her in the garden of her soul. 

My beloved is gone down to his garden, to the beds of spices, 

To feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 


I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine: 
He feedeth his flock among the lilies. 
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In the next scene Solomon again appears. He plays no 
nobler part, though in his opening words there is that which 
indicates the influence of the majesty of virtue over even such 
as he. In addressing Sulamith he repeats much of what he 
had before said; in addition, he compares her to the beautiful 
village of Tirzah and to the comely city of Jerusalem. He 
declares her to be the choicest of the women of the harem, 
and recognized as such by her fellows. The extent of the 
seraglio is also indicated. 

There are threescore queens, and fourscore concubines, 

And virgins without number. 

My dove, my undefiled, is but one; 

She is the only one of her mother; 

She is the choice one of her that bare her. 

The daughters saw her, and called her blessed; 

Yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her. 








More significant, however, than this are the lines: — 


Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
Fair as the moon, 
Clear as the sun, 
Terrible as an army with banners ? 
Earlier he had exclaimed : — 


Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For they have overcome me ! 


This tribute to the power of pure love is suggestive. In 
beauty few of the phenomena of nature exceed the unfolding 
dawn. The expansion of light, the painting of the sky, the 
creation of shadows, the awakening of bird and beast, and the 
restoration of strength and hope, which spring from the sun- 
rising, make the early hours lovely and a type and expression 
of glory. Like unto the soft blush and the lively expectancy 
of the morning was Sulamith. And what more fair than the 
moon? Unapproachable and unsullied, she moves in calm 
gracefulness across the depths of unbroken silence; so stood 
the maiden in the presence of the despot. So too the sun 
shines over festering pools and stagnant marshes; its light falls 
upon plague-stricken cities and upon fields of blood; but from 
them it receives no harm. It is itself pure, and it helps to 
make all else pure. And the innocent soul of the girl from the 
north is as the streaming sunbeams,— mighty in her very guile- 
lessness, and, in the face of all the power, splendor, and sin of 
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the court, sweet and unstained as in the days when free she 
roamed amid her native hills. No wonder Solomon called her 
“terrible as an army with banners,” — as a host exultant in its 
strength and undaunted for the battle. Purity is always to the 
sinner terrible. Chastity has an inherent force and power. 
The integrity which is unbreakable and which cannot be cor- 
rupted must needs appall the weak and sin-bound soul. The 
king of Israel would have rather faced armed men than those 
eyes through which flowed the light of a soul knowing no ill. 
Only brute force could conquer, and its triumph would be — 
a crushed and lifeless body, a poor form in which death would 
be the merciful shield of virtue. Otherwise, defeat can but 
come to the one who would work the ruin. 

Sulamith reminds the king of the circumstances of her abduc- 
tion. Can he forget the cruelty with which she was torn from 
her home and carried away to Jerusalem? Her words seem to 
indicate the passage of a royal calvacade through her native 
village. It may be the court had been on a visit to Damascus 
or some place in the northern dominions, possibly sojourning 
in Lebanon, and was now on the way to the capital. Curiously 
Sulamith turned aside from her occupation to see the horsemen 
and carriages pass. 

I went down into the garden of nuts, 

To see the green plants of the valley, 

To see whether the vine budded, 

And the pomegranates were in flower. 


Or ever | was aware, my soul set me 
Among the chariots of my princely people. 


The season of the opening spring had come, the days when the 
foliage has its brightest green, the vines their tenderest shoots, 
and the crimson pomegranate flower appears,—just such a 
time as in her dream she had heard her lover display. Full of 
gladness she had gone down to the groves of the walnut — the 
same wea/h-nut, which though foreign, has perfectly naturalized 
itself in England and which grew most luxuriantly in the neigh- 
borhood of Gennesaret. Suddenly she hears the sounds of 
chariots approaching by the near highway. She stops to behold 
the gay scene, and while gazing she herself becomes an object 
of attraction. The maiden of the raven locks, fresh as the wild- 
flowers and beautiful as the narcissus, would adorn the harem. 
Her half-brothers, perhaps, are ready to meet the wishes of the 
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king’s officers — as possibly thinking it more an honor thana 
disgrace to be sought for by such as they. He whom she loves 
and who would have saved her from such treatment is away; 
her entreaties go for nothing; her tears are neglected, her silent 
grief regarded as sulkiness; off she is hurried to the great city. 
Has the king forgotten this? Does not his better nature revolt 
against polluting the rose which he professes to admire? More 
than is recorded she may have said — said with burning indigna- 
tion; then, as she turns to flee out of the presence of the hated 
voluptuary, he cries: — 


Return, return, O Sulamith; 
Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 


We may conjecture that she is brought back, forced, and pre- 
pared for the dance. With mingled sarcasm and despair, with 
an outburst of piteous pain, she asks: — 


Why will ye look upon Sulamith, 
As upon the dance of Mahanaim ? 


Dare we stain our page with an intimation of the meaning of her 
words? Dare we even repeat the sensual lines with which the 
king expresses the blackness of his soul? So bad are they that 
some scholars have held them to be an interpolation; and yet 
they accord in form with the workmanship of the undisputed 
drama, and in spirit with the character of the monarch. With 
some such thoughts, perhaps frequently expressed, oriental de- 
bauchees gave vim to their passions. 

But the poet is more congenial in the soliloquy which follows. 
Here Sulamith wanders back again to the scenery of her own 
land and to her own heart’s desire. She clings to her rustic love 
rather than to the royal shame. For the moment she even 
wishes that her lover were her own mother’s son so that she 
might kiss him without rebuke and bring him into her mother’s 
house. Then would she learn the fulness of affection — yet, 
letting go the weaker wish, not in a brother’s but in a husbaad’s 
love. 


I am my beloved’s, 

And his desire is toward me. 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field ; 

Let us lodge in the villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards ; 

Let us see whether the vine hath budded, and its blossom be open, 
And the pomegranates be in flower: 
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There will I give thee my love. 

The mandrakes give forth fragrance, 

And at our doors are all manner of precious fruits, new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved. 

Oh that thou wert as my brother, 

That sucked the breasts of my mother! 

When I should find thee without, I would kiss thee ; 

Yea, and none would despise me. 

I would lead thee, and bring thee into my mother’s house, 
Who would instruct me ; 

1 would cause thee to drink of spiced wine, 

Of the sweet wine of my pomegranate. 

His left hand should be under my head, 

And his right hand should embrace me. 


And again she utters the refrain: — 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
That ye stir not up, nor awaken love, 
Until it please. 


The drama now hastens abruptly to its close. The scene 
changes and time passes. They to whom Sulamith was pre- 
cious had sought her — followed her along the highways even to 
the royal city itself; fearing shame, yet trusting virtue. By 
some means or other Sulamith escapes from the palace. She 
is found lying exhausted under a tree, first by her mother, who 
sought sorrowingly to restore her to consciousness and to life, 
and then by her lover. The details are not given, but the scene 
opens with lines which sufficiently set forth the story: — 


Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 


One beholds the black dreary background, —the palace which 
had been worse than a sun-scorched desert, speaking of sins 
worse than death and of men worse than the vultures which scour 
the plains. Solomon had been defeated; Sulamith is saved! 
She stands, her arm within the arm of her beloved, knowing 
that all is well. Never more can she be torn away. And he 
tells her that which she will never weary of hearing: — 


Under the apple tree I awakened thee : 
There thy mother was in travail with thee; 
There was she in travail that brought thee forth. 


The “travail” was that sorrow and labor with which her 
mother had endeavored to bring back to the weary fugitive, 
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as in a new birth, the strength of life; im vain,— none but the 
voice of the Beloved could bring her back out of the border- 
land of death. 

Needed he the admonition? — 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a sea] upon thine arm. 


Had not her experience indeed shown that love was unconquer- 
able? 

And this story of her constancy should be a lesson for others. 
There was a child-sister, as yet not old enough to think of 
love; what should be her glory in her wedded life? Chastity 
— guarded by watchfulness and surrounded by eternal defences. 

We have a little sister, 

And she hath no breasts : 

What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for? 
If she be a wall, 

We will build upon her a turret of silver : 


And if she be a door, 
We will inclose her with boards of cedar. 


So had it been with Sulamith: 


I was a wall, and my breasts like the towers thereof: 
Then was I in his eyes as one that found peace. 


She gives another instance of her fidelity. Solomon would 
have given her the revenue of his great vineyard in the moun- 
tains of Ephraim: — 


Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon ; 
He let out the vineyard unto keepers ; 
Every one for the fruit thereof was to bring a thousand pieces of silver 


But love is not to be bought; affection is beyond the price of 
gold. She flings aside the offer with disdain. 


My vineyard, which is mine, is before me ; 
Thou, O Solomon, shalt have the thousand, 
And those that keep the fruit thereof two hundred. 


Sweep the price of honor, the worthless rubbish of earth, into 
the palace of Solomon; let him rejoice amidst his dunghills 
of splendor — none envies him, none desires his joy. As for 
Sulamith and her beloved, all is ready for the reunion. Back 
again in their own land, the feast is prepared; the friends of the 
groom are waiting for the Beloved to fetch home his bride. 
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Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 

The companions hearken for thy voice : 

Cause me to hear it. 
Once more in sweet, soft echoes of the past she calls, and the 
drama ends: — 

Make haste, my beloved, 

And be thou like to a roe or to a young hart 

Upon the mountains of spices. 

Such is the story; beautiful in itself and plainly conveying its 
own lessons. Two points, however, yet remain: first, the ob- 
jection to the introduction of so realistic a love-story into the 
sacred canon; and, secondly, the reasonableness if not of the alle- 
gorical interpretation, yet of the spiritual application. 

To the former little need be said. The author sought to illus- 
trate the divine principle of human love and to give to earthly 
affection a sense of its sublime dignity and supreme power. 
Purity is required both in body and in soul; nor should aught 
tempt one to leave the path of rectitude. Man is placed in this 
world to live, and the Sacred Scriptures are to guide him to do 
so. ‘Godliness is profitable unto all things; ” nor in anything 
more than in love are we brought nearer to Him who is love. To 
impress this fact upon the conscience of man is not beneath the 
dignity nor apart from the design of inspiration. He who 
taught our first parents the sanctity and the sweetness of affec- 
tion has given to us passions which, according to their use, be- 
come good or evil. And since example is greater than precept 
it is fitting there should be presented characters such as Sula- 
mith. She suffered both mentally and physically; fought and 
endured. Others may do the same, and win the same white 
robe of victory. 

Moreover, the loves of earth are the shadows of the loves of 
heaven. From the one we are carried up to the other. Our 
home is a type of Gop’s home; our family of Gop’s family. 
And therefore there is a justification in gathering lessons and 
making applications beyond those which the writer of this book 
intended. That love which makes husband and wife one is akin 
to the love which unites CHRIST and the Church. The Church 
is His Bride; and in this world the Bride is ofttimes sorely 
tempted to deny and forsake her Lord. She is ensnared into 
the palaces of cedar. Wealth, glory, and power are offered her. 
But she cannot forsake Him who redeemed her. He is not only 
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the Chiefest among ten thousand, but He is her All. Hence 
the expressions of the Song of Songs are used in reference to 
that higher love. Pure in mind, in heart, and in life does the 
Church seek to keep herself, for the sake of the Beloved. Nor, 
on his part, will He ever fail her. She is His own, His choice 
one, His loved and beautiful Sulamith. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
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T is not always easy to interest the world in men who have 
done nothing startling or strange, but have gone on from 
year to year performing that duty which falls to their lot and 
which is expected of them. Ordinarily the stars which appear 
night after night, according to the law ordained long before 
man began his life on earth, attract little or no attention. 
Every one is so used to them that they are overlooked by all 
except astronomers, the traditional shepherd, and a few folk 
sentimentally inclined. But were a luminary suddenly to ap- 
pear and rush in eccentric fashion across the heavens, it would 
excite the wonder of even the least observant. Indeed many 
people watch with deepest interest the wanderings of the will- 
o’-the-wisp on the marsh-edge, and fail to look upon the splen- 
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dor of a Jupiter or the mystery of a Saturn. And a man who 
lives a quiet life, even though that life be essentially grander 
and more useful than is the life of one whose career is erratic, 
novel, or unique, rarely receives universal recognition or gen- 
eral praise. He is known and loved by certain classes or in 
given neighborhoods; but if, while living, he would have world- 
wide fame, either he must do something that will astonish by 
its audacity or its unexpectedness, or, happier alternative, he 
must have powers of transcendent worth. No better illustration 
of this is needed than the instance of Cardinal Newman: he is 
known everywhere, not because of his scholarship, his poetry, 
his eloquence, or his books, so much as for his secession from 
the English Church. That was the startling episode in his life, 
and is the one thing for which he is famous in the popular 
mind. Had he not done that which he was not expected to do, 
his name would not be known to many; and he will go down 
to history principally as one of the very few great men who, 
born and bred in the Anglican Communion, have left it either 
for Rome or for Geneva. 

The Bishop of Durham won a position among men for other 
reasons, and yet his life was without a touch of eccentricity. 
He lived, worked, and died in the Church of his fathers. He 
went on from year to year, through a fairly long life, doing his 
duty with a thoroughness, a single-heartedness, and a readiness 
for sacrifice which the world had learned to look for in him, and 
therefore at which the world was not surprised. If he published 
a book, no one wondered at its power or scholarship: such 
were anticipated, and the known ability of the man hindered 
the praise which would have been poured upon an author who 
was not suspected of possessing such gifts. One who is always 
good astonishes nobody by doing that which is good. In his 
Diocese he wrought marvels, but he was so great that the world 
failed to measure them aright; he preached sermons, read 
essays, and delivered lectures, brilliant in all that goes to make 
up excellence, but they came from him as a matter of course. 
I do not wish to imply that the work of Bishop Lightfoot was 
unappreciated; on the contrary, it was so appreciated that by 
them to whom it was familiar the highest praise possible was 
given. They loved him as a Master and followed him as a 
Prince. His genius was so manifest and his gifts were so abun- 
dant that he received a homage such as is yielded to only a few 
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of the choicest sons of earth. But he created no more aston- 
ishment than the rose creates when it puts forth its crimson 
buds: he was simply natural. Hence the world outside of 
ecclesiastical and theological circles knew little of him besides 
the name. Few realized the strength he was to the clergy and 
the scholar; few thought of the springs whence came the waters 
which for long have served to replenish many a wide plot in 
Gop’s great vineyard. In the study his books furnished the 
spirit of many a sermon; in the parish his plans of work gave 
rise to many an effort for the promotion of righteousness; and 
in the individual life the testimony to the truth of Christianity 
furnished by so learned and able a divine was a source of com- 
fort and power. His influence spread unnoticed, and yet was it 
most efficacious — even as sun-rays which pass from mountain- 
tops and in the valley bring out the fruits which make glad the 
heart of man. He was spoken of in Anglican circles, and the 
laity saw that halo of mystery around him which told them of 
genius and goodness; but, except in England, which is not now 
the whole of the English-speaking world, their vision did not 
penetrate the glory and behold the man himself. Had he done 
something surprisingly odd he would have aroused the world’s 
notice: he only did his duty. When the tidings came that he 
was dead, the Church’s heart was touched, yet the Church at 
large realized not her loss. They, however, who knew him 
either personally, by report, or by his writings, mourned for 
him as only one could be mourned for who united in himself 
such rare qualities —a scholar of extraordinary industry and 
ability, an expositor of scriptural and patristic literature of un- 
rivalled attainments, a defender of the faith, a bishop whose 
administration had been marked for its energy, sympathy, and 
success, and a man whose life was as pure and as devout as it 
was intense and practical. 

The outline of his life is soon given. Joseph Barber Light- 
foot was born at Liverpool, April 13, 1828, and received his 
education at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1851. He 
was ordained deacon in 1854, and in 1855 was admitted to the 
priesthood. His abilities were early discerned, and his promo- 
tion was steady. He filled various offices in his University, 
becoming chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen in 1862, receiving 
D. D. and D. C. L. from Oxford in 1864, and entering as Canon 
Residentiary of S. Paul’s Cathedral in 1871, until in 1875 he 
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was appointed Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge. His fame as a scholar was secured long before this 
most important office was entrusted to him, and yet, while he 
had few equals in letters, he had none of the retiring disposition 
commonly supposed to be characteristic of the student. He 
took his part in university life with the dauntless vim and living 
energy of one who had a mission among men as well as a work 
among books. His practical sympathy and sober common- 
sense won for him the affections alike of professors and stu- 
dents. The keynote of his work is well expressed in words he 
once spoke to a class of candidates for Holy Orders: “ Culti- 
vate all your highest gifts,” he said, “‘ but do not rely on them. 
Cultivate and improve them to the utmost; you cannot dis- 
pense with any, but the motive power — the vital energy — must 
be the spirit of God appropriated by faith and self-devotion.” 
No wonder that a Master holding such views, and pressing 
them home as Lightfoot did, became a power in the university. 
After more than twenty years of academical work he was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Durham, and was consecrated the 
eighty-second occupant of that ancient See, April 25, 1879. On 
Dec. 21, 1889, he died. 

His life thus falls into two principal, though unequal, parts, 
viz., that spent at Cambridge and that at Durham. It will, 
however, be simpler if in presenting his work and influence we 
consider him first as a scholar and secondly as a prelate; for 
though his episcopal career is necessarily defined and exclusive, 
yet his literary course spread over his whole life and was 
scarcely less active and wide in his later years than it had been 
in the years when he taught in the university. 

Now there are certain problems which to the thoughtful 
Christian must ever have a profound and lasting interest. These 
problems lie at the very root of that system of religion which 
we believe to be not only the noblest evolution of spiritual 
thought and life, but also a supernatural revelation from God. 
Some there are who question the existence of a personal Deity 
or of the human soul or of the life after death; these first prin- 
ciples have their defenders,—such as Dr. Lightfoot’s prede- 
cessor at Durham, Bishop Butler,—and perhaps rest upon 
surer foundations than can possibly be laid by intellectual skill, 
being indeed common and natural human instincts. Such, at 
all events, may now be taken for granted and will readily be 
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admitted by those who are prepared to advance into the discus- 
sions which more immediately concern that phase of religion 
known as Christian. Ever and anon men ask for the evidence 
which holds the books of the New Testament to be not so 
much inspired as historically correct. When were they written, 
how did they come into the canon of Scripture, and in what 
manner should they be interpreted? And close beside this in- 
quiry rises the question of other early Christian writings — the 
authenticity and meaning of such remains as those of Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, men who lived so close to 
the Apostolic age that they must needs partake somewhat of its 
spirit and must needs have some share in its development. 
Within these problems lies the great and wide question of the 
Christian Church, its origin, its polity, its design, its worship, 
and its doctrine. Thus the two facts come before us: a book 
and a society. Both we claim to be Divine, though to both we 
do not ascribe the same attributes. But is the one authentic, 
and can the other from the New Testament and the early 
Fathers be so ascertained as to furnish a guide for all time of 
what the Church ought to be? 

The question assumes both a theological and an historical 
aspect; and, without belittling the former, it is to the latter 
that Bishop Lightfoot for the most part gave his attention. To 
many this is the more satisfactory course; for though theology 
be the queen of all sciences, yet history is the record of the- 
ology applied. It is the result, rather than the theory. And 
historical investigation is perhaps the only study that leads 
to positive conclusions. Yet it demands a patience, a critical 
skill, and a mastery of detail which are not second to those 
required in theological research. 

The authority of three sets of documents has to be proven: 
the Gospels, especially that of S. John, the epistles of S. Paul, 
and the Ignatian letters. If these stand the test, then are suffi- 
ciently substantiated the leading truths of Christianity and the 
general outline of the ecclesiastical economy; if these fail, then 
other and more difficult ground must be occupied. To the 
elucidation of these problems Bishop Lightfoot brought a thor- 
oughness of learning, a width and accuracy of scholarship, and 
a soundness of judgment that at once inspired confidence in 
those who desired to reach the same conclusions, and com- 
manded the respect and attention of those who held the oppa- 
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site side. He had no hesitation in advancing into the mazes 
of controversy and standing face to face with difficulties from 
which most men shrink. He did not hold back from the most 
searching process of inquiry ; he brought into play faculties great 
as any ever given to man, and was as careful and as anxious 
to find the exact meaning of an obscure passage in the sacred 
Scriptures, or in patristic literature, as is the astronomer to dis- 
cover the nature or distance of a heavenly body, or the biolo- 
gist to learn the source and evolution of a given animal. But 
beyond this intellectual acumen there was another quality 
which made him even more a master of his subject: he was 
perfectly honest. No scholar has ever impressed the world 
more deeply on that point than did he. Everybody who knew 
anything about him at all realized that he was as convinced 
of the truth of his creed as it is possible for the most intense 
soul to be. He seemed to have caught the inspiration of his 
favorite author, S. Paul, and to have a faith which passed into 
the realm of realization. Had he not believed in his position, 
not all the dignities showered upon him, not all the professor- 
ships, the canonries, and the bishoprics in the world, would 
have tempted him for one moment to assume it. Therefore, 
when he spoke, men listened with reverence, for they knew 
that he possessed one of the hardest and best-stored heads and 
one of the sincerest of hearts. 

It is impossible here to trace the skill with which he main- 
tained the orthodox faith. They who have read his Essays 
on Supernatural Religion know both what real controversy is 
and what his power was therein. His opponent was indeed 
unworthy of the attention given him. Both his attack upon 
Christianity and his reply to Bishop Lightfoot’s Essays exhib- 
ited the weakness of himself and of the school to which he 
belonged; but he uttered words so subversive of the truth and 
so expressive of the antagonism to the New Testament that 
it was impossible to pass him by in silence. The world ac- 
knowledges that he became as an infant in the grasp of a giant, 
so soon as Bishop Lightfoot entered the lists against him. 
When the reader finishes the bishop’s volume, there is the 
assurance that he has proven his point; and that assurance 
is rather confirmed than disturbed by the answer made to him 
by his antagonist. The only regret one has is that Bishop 
Lightfoot was hindered from completing his design and cover- 
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ing the whole ground, so far as regards the testimony of the 
first two centuries to the New-Testament Scriptures. 

An even more solid and splendid scholarship is displayed 
in his commentaries and essays upon S. Paul's Epistles. Of 
these Epistles, only four were treated by him; but the work 
done is as a whole unrivalled. There is no waste of time in 
approving or refuting what other divines have said: Lightfoot 
goes straight to the point, and in a few terse sentences conveys 
thoughts and meanings which are as fruitful, living seeds in the 
soil of the earnest and reflective mind. His touch has in it 
none of the nervousness or hesitancy of one who either is not 
sure of himself or is uncertain of the subject before him, He 
analyzes words, sentences, paragraphs, so carefully and so 
lucidly that the several parts become pregnant with life; he 
sets them in their true position so that the whole presents it- 
self as a complete, inspiring, and never-to-be-forgotten picture. 
They who have gone with him through, say, the Epistle to the 
Galatians or the Epistle to the Philippians, will have won a 
conception of the circumstances under which S. Paul wrote, 
of the character and career of the Apostle, of the force of Divine 
inspiration, and of the significance of the Word, which will 
go far towards making the Bible a real book, instinct with life 
and abundant in spiritual power. The strength of the English 
Church has been largely in translations and unfoldings of 
sacred Scripture. She has given to the world in the Author- 
ized Version the most splendid translation ever made; she has 
furnished exegetical scholars that are unapproachable; and 
in her son whose work we are now considering men see the 
glory of the prince of scholars and of the master of teachers. 

Dr. Lightfoot was one of the chief promoters of the Revised 
Version of Holy Scripture. He also took an active part in its 
preparation. The translation must stand or fall on its own 
merits; so far, it has not won the mind or heart of the English- 
speaking world; but the Bishop said, “I cannot but express 
my deep thankfulness that I have been allowed to take part in 
this work. I have spent many happy and profitable hours 
over it, and made many friends who otherwise would probably 
have remained unknown to me.” 

In view of all this, it is with unusual gratification one hears 
the testimony of this learned divine upon the authenticity 
of the Gospel according to S. John. It was a curious and 
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pleasing coincidence that the mightiest defender in modern 
times of that Gospel should be laid to rest on the festival day 
of the Apostle of Love; it is still more delightful that in his 
last public utterance, after a life of study both intellectual and 
spiritual such as few have ever given, Bishop Lightfoot said 
of this evangel: “I believe from my heart that the truth which 
this Gospel more especially enshrines—that Jesus Christ is 
the very Word incarnate —is the one lesson which, duly appre- 
hended, will do more than all our feeble efforts to purify and 
elevate life here, by imparting to it hope, light, and strength, 
—the one study which alone can fitly prepare us for a joyful 
immortality hereafter.” 

But the vindication of sacred Scripture was only part of his 
scholarly labors. He was interested in that question of not 
less importance, — the origin and development of the Christian 
Church. Few men have ever grasped more livingly than did 
he the nature of that Church and its continuity from the 
Apostles’ days to our own. To him it was a real, a visible, 
a mighty, and an ever-extending kingdom; but his conception 
—to use the words of one of his warmest admirers, Professor 
Sanday — was not so much an authority dictating beliefs and 
saving its members from the troublesome duty of thinking for 
themselves, not so much a hierarchy armed with the power 
to bind and to loose, as a vast company of faithful people, 
men and women, gathered from many nations and tongues, 
animated by one common enthusiasm, and lifted by that enthu- 
siasm to heights which the natural man would never have 
attained to. It was the concentrated influence of all these 
thousands upon thousands of individual lives — their holy 
aspirations, their struggles, their prayers, their sufferings, their 
loyalty, their generous self-sacrifice, their enterprise, their dar- 
ing, their quiet meekness and goodness — on which he loved 
to dwell. With him it was a true communion of saints, which 
he felt as no abstraction, but an intense reality, reaching down 
through the ages even to us — to himself, upon whom the 
ends of the world were come. Hence, when his fatal illness 
was upon him, he said: “What after all is the individual life 
in the history of the Church? Men may come and men may 
go, individual lives float down like straws on the surface of the 
waters till they are lost in the ocean of eternity; but the broad, 
mighty, rolling stream of the Church itself —the cleansing, 
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purifying, fertilizing tide of the river of GoD — flows on for- 
ever and ever.” 

In dealing with the history of this august society, the bishop 
brought into use the same industry, patience, and liberality that 
characterized his other work. He was a born historian, and yet 
history did not with him take the place of criticism and exegesis. 
Therefore, admirably adapted as he was to deal with the lives of 
the saints and theologians of the Church, he interested himself 
only by the way with such study and gave his chief attention to 
the examination of their work. He indeed longed to write the 
history of the fourth century. He would have loved to unroll 
the imposing picture of that stirring and romantic age — to 
have told the story of the persecution of Diocletian and of the 
conversion of Constantine, the great council at Nicaea and the 
grandeur of Athanasius defying the world, the philosophical, 
imperious, and holy S. Cyril of Jerusalem, the courage and vigor 
of S. Ambrose, the winning to the faith of S, Augustine, and 
the triumphs and sorrows of S. Chrysostom at Constantinople. 
He would have been at home in those days of great men — 
“one of the most splendid theatres of human action which his- 
tory has to show.” This is illustrated by his delightful sketch 
of Eusebius of Caesarea, and so illustrated that one may well 
regret that he had not also dealt with such magnificent charac- 
ters and glowing souls as the Gregories, S. Hilary, S. Basil, and 
S. Jerome. It is shown in his charming sketch of S. Paul in 
Rome, prefixed to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, and in his “ Illustrations of the Acts of the Apostles from 
Recent Discoveries.” Of the book of the Acts, by the way, he 
affirms: “ No ancient work affords so many tests of veracity; 
for no other has such numerous points of contact in all direc- 
tions with contemporary history, politics, and topography, 
whether Jewish or Greek or Roman.” But into such enticing 
and happy fields Lightfoot was not led. He had to deal with 
principles rather than with men, with the text of their writings 
rather than with the record of their lives. Not that he left 
either men or their deeds alone. So far as they affected his 
main purpose, so far were they considered; but only so far. 
Yet his study of them did not dim his apprehension of the Church 
of GoD. He saw the false conceptions and the abiding errors 
which came in to mar her beauty and to weaken her strength ; 
he knew full well how frequently the assumptions and the sins 
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of man imperilled the safety of the Sion into which were being 
gathered the nations; but, said he with an outburst of trium- 
phant and characteristic faith, “‘to those who take a compre- 
hensive view of the progress of Christianity, even these more 
lasting obscurations of the truth will present no serious diffi- 
culty. They will not suffer themselves to be blinded thereby to 
the true nobility of ecclesiastical history; they will not fail to 
see that, even in the seasons of her deepest degradation, the 
Church was still the regenerator of society, the upholder of 
right principle against selfish interest, the visible witness of the 
Invisible Gop; they will thankfully confess that, notwithstand- 
ing the pride and selfishness and dishonor of individual rulers, 
notwithstanding the imperfections and errors of special institu- 
tions and developments, yet in her continuous history the 
Divine promise has been signally realized, ‘ Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.’ ” 

Of the Church one of the most important questions is its 
ministry, — its nature and its polity. Is it sacerdotal and is it 
episcopal? These points can only be settled by an examination 
of the writings of the New Testament and of the immediate 
post-Apostolic fathers. In his essay on the Christian ministry, 
appended to his edition of the Epistle to the Philippians, Bishop 
Lightfoot gathers up the evidence which enables him to deny 
the one and affirm the other. That is to say, while there is a 
true sense in which the Christian ministry is a priesthood — in 
that its office is to represent GOD to man and man to GoD — 
yet it is not such to the exclusion of the laity. He contends 
that as individuals all Christians are priests alike, though as mem- 
bers of a corporation they have their several and distinct offices. 
Thus the Christian ministry is always representative and never 
vicarious. That men should be ordained to it is necessary for 
communicating instruction and for preserving public order, for 
conducting religious worship and for dispensing social charities ; 
and that men were ordained for such purposes is evident in the 
New Testament, nor may their functions be usurped by those 
not likewise called and set apart; “ but,” says Dr. Lightfoot, 
“the priestly functions and privileges of the Christian people 
are never regarded as transferred or even delegated to these 
officers. They are called stewards or messengers of GOD, ser- 
vants or ministers of the Church, and the like; but the sacerdotal 
title is never once conferred upon them. The only priests un- 
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der the Gospel, designated as such in the New Testament, are 
the saints, the members of the Christian brotherhood.” This 
does not imply that the distinction between clergy and laity is 
one of degree and not of kind, but that the rights and privileges 
understood by the term priesthood are not taken from the one 
and appropriated exclusively by the other. Nor does it follow 
that the ministry is given by the laity, for, as in the instance of 
the first appointment of deacons, though the people selected, 
the Apostles ordained. 

But while Lightfoot denied the sacerdotal character of the 
ministry, he maintained its episcopal organization. This he 
further supported in his great edition of the Ignatian Epistles. 
The genuineness of these epistles, which are seven in number 
and were written about A. D. 107, he has once and for all vindi- 
cated; and he points out that at that time episcopacy is found 
not in process of establishment, but as an acknowledged fact, 
at least throughout the churches of the East. There were 
bishops as we now accept them, and his study is to ascertain by 
what means the then existing state of affairs was reached. That 
bishops were not new or strange is proven by S. Ignatius speak- 
ing of them without the slightest attempt to vindicate their 
office or claims. He does not seek to persuade the Church into 
accepting a novel and heretofore unheard-of order of clergy; 
but he treats them as universally accepted officers. If one word 
of excuse for them escaped him, then the conclusion that they 
were an innovation would be unavoidable. Episcopacy, there- 
fore, evidently was in existence, and in unquestionable existence, 
in the year 107, and as its acceptance could scarcely have been 
sudden, we may safely say that the evidence is clear that it was 
the order in the year 100. Now the last book in the New Tes- 
tament which bears upon the subject was written about A. D. 70, 
or thirty years earlier; and in the New Testament we find the 
Apostles exercising over the churches those functions which are 
commonly understood to belong to bishops. Under them are 
presbyters or elders and deacons. There is no intimation that 
the presbyters ordained other presbyters, but there is positive 
evidence that S. Paul sent Timothy to Ephesus and Titus to 
Crete to govern the churches there and to set apart men for the 
sacred ministry. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Apostles gave similar powers to other of their followers; yet 
the supposition need not be made. The view presented is that 
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of three orders, —the apostolical, the presbyteral, and the 
diaconal, — and with that glimpse of the ecclesiastical polity the 
New Testament closes. But thirty or forty years later we find 
the very same state of things, and if this reading of the New 
Testament be wrong, yet there is not the slightest evidence of 
any controversy or dispute ever having arisen in the progress 
to that condition which we know existed in the first decade of 
the second century. All the Apostles, possibly save one, are 
dead, and though no one can succeed them in their office of 
witnesses of the Resurrection of CHRIST, yet in the government 
of the Church others can take up the work from which they by 
death were removed. Bishop Lightfoot in examining the evi- 
dence was most anxious not to press the conclusion too closely. 
He seems to have shrunk from the corollaries which necessarily 
follow from such conclusion. He claims that his investigations 
confirm the statement in the Ordinal: “It is evident unto all 
men diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient Authors, 
that from the Apostles’ time there have been these Orders of 
Ministers in CHRIST’S Church: Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 
He shows that episcopacy was the established polity of the 
Church before the death of S. John, and that so soon as history 
begins, the evidence, not for its institution, but for its existence, 
is exclusive and abundant. ‘“ Episcopacy is so inseparably in- 
terwoven with all the traditions and beliefs of men like Irenaeus 
and Tertullian, that they betray no knowledge of a time when it 
was not.” Irenaeus, who was certainly born and probably had 
grown up before the middle of the second century, says, “ In the 
succession of bishops tracing their descent from the primitive 
age and appointed by the Apostles themselves, you have a 
guarantee for the transmission of the pure faith, which no 
isolated, upstart, self-constituted teacher can furnish.” 

It is admitted that the second order of clergy is in the New 
Testament designated indifferently “ bishop” or “ presbyter; ” 
and this interchange of titles for the one office continued proba- 
bly till the first Apostles had all passed away. Certainly in 
A. D. 97, when S. Clement of Rome wrote his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the same confusion of terms existed; ten years 
later the distinction had been made. It was natural that they 
who followed the Apostles in the highest order of ministry 
would hesitate to retain a title which not only had peculiar as- 
sociations, but which also designated an office that had attached 
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to it functions extraordinary and individual. They therefore 
took one of the two titles from the second order and used it to 
describe their own: positively after the first century, the third 
order of clergy never received the name of Apostles and the 
second order of clergy never received the name of Bishops. 
The three orders exist from the beginning; the names by 
which they are designated were definitely settled sometime be- 
tween A. D. 97 and A. D. 107, probably by almost unnoticed 
development. 

The Epistle of S. Clement, which is of the former date, is a 
witness, if not to Episcopacy itself, at least to Apostolical Suc- 
cession, that is to say to the doctrine that ordination can be 
given only by the Apostles or their successors. In the forty- 
second chapter of his Epistle, S. Clement shows that the Apos- 
tles, preaching everywhere in town and country, appointed their 
first fruits, when they had proved them by the Spirit, to be 
bishops or presbyters and deacons unto them that should be- 
lieve; and in his forty-fourth chapter he proceeds to say: 
“Our Apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there 
would be strife over the name of the bishop's office. For this 
cause therefore, having received complete foreknowledge, they 
appointed the aforesaid persons, and afterwards they provided 
a continuance, that if these should fall asleep, other approved 
men should succeed to their ministration.” This Epistle was 
written while S. John was yet alive, and its authority is beyond 
dispute. It shows that provision was made by the Apostles for 
the continuance of the ministry. It further teaches that in the 
Church existed a clergy amongst whose functions was that of 
government, and whose powers were derived not from the con- 
gregation but from the Apostles, not from below but from 
above. 

Much of Bishop Lightfoot’s labor clusters around these two 
crucial questions, and fairly may it be affirmed that while his 
writings upon them have occasioned some dispute, they have 
not met with any serious refutation. It is unnecessary to say 
that his monumental work, and indeed one of the chief works 
of the century, is his edition of the Epistles of Clemens Ro- 
manus, Ignatius,and Polycarp. The destructive criticism of the 
age led more conservative scholars to investigate the claims of 
these ancient documents to the attention of Christendom. Once 
these were as a fortress of strength; a few years since the walls 
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around them were a heap of ruins, their authenticity was im- 
pugned and their testimony denied. Truth and prudence alike 
demanded that what was helpful about them should be ascer- 
tained — the text should be cleared of interpolations, and subject 
to such tests as would once and for all make it trustworthy. “I 
have been reproached by my friends,” said the bishop, “ for 
allowing myself to be diverted from the more congenial task of 
commenting on S. Paul’s Epistles; but the importance of the 
position seemed to me to justify the expenditure of much 
time and labor in ‘repairing a breach,’ not indeed in ‘the 
House of the Lord’ itself, but in the immediately outlying 
buildings.” From these writings and from the inspired Scrip- 
tures he gained an ideal of the Church of God which in its 
impartation has commended itself to very many minds. That 
ideal, he found, closely corresponded with the doctrine and 
polity of the Anglican Communion, and the love which he had 
for his own household of faith changed from sentiment into 
conviction. His culture was too broad and his soul was too 
great for him to belong exclusively to any ecclesiastical party 
or intellectual school; but he was a strong Churchman, conser- 
vative, genial, and positive. When he thought of the inheritance 
which the Church received from the past eighteen centuries, his 
heart burned with enthusiasm. Speaking to the undergradu- 
ates at Cambridge upon the text, ‘ All things are yours,” he 
charged them to use every gift as servants of one sovereign 
Lord, and made the application: “ Ignatius the Martyr is yours, 
and Athanasius and Francis of Assisi and Luther and Xavier and 
Wesley, because after all they are only broken lights of Him 
who is the full and perfect light, because you and they are 
CHRIST'S.” The names given display the catholicity of his soul; 
the use made of them, the warmth and magnitude of his devo- 
tion. ‘ The last secret of his strength,” said his lifelong friend 
and his worthy successor in the See of Durham, Dr. Westcott, 
“as it must be of our strength, was his devotion to a living 
Gop.” 

And this leads us from the scholarly to the saintly phase of 
his character. In his life holiness was no mere ideal, but a 
realized fact. His virtues were decided and yet unobtrusive, 
the consciousness of their presence being felt by all who came 
near him, even as wild-flowers sooner manifest themselves by 
their aroma than by the display of their colors or forms. He 
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was known and loved not only because of his erudition, his 
judgment, or his genius, but also, and even more, because he 
was a man of a simple, single, and true heart, a devout and 
honest Christian, a teacher and a guide whose supreme care 
was to honor GOD and to do good to his brethren. Said 
the Dean of Durham, Dr. Lake, of him: “Gop had given 
him great gifts for the good of His Church; but it was the 
absolute devotion of all that he had to His service which 
made his soul so sacred and will make his memory an eternal 
blessing.” 

Nothing illustrates his grasp of the importance of spiritual 
things more than his work as a preacher at S. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He had certain disadvantages of voice, but in the careful and 
timely sermons he delivered large congregations found much 
refreshment. His manliness, his conviction of the truth of 
what he said, impressed deeply all who heard him. But soon 
he felt that the people to whom he preached had souls as well 
as minds, and that the masses after all were not hungering and 
thirsting after learned and profitable disquisitions upon history, 
science, or theology, but after righteousness. It was with them 
not so much how they might think aright as how they might 
live aright. They had sorrows, and they needed comfort; they 
had cares and troubles, and they needed relief; they had sins 
and they needed the way to be opened up whereby they might 
be freed from the burden. Now aman whois really to touch the 
consciences and hearts of men must go far down into the depths 
of his own spirit and of the awful world to which it belongs; 
and they who followed Lightfoot in his ministrations in the great 
cathedral soon discovered that he was bending his whole soul to 
reach the ideal which now loomed before him. The scholar 
was soon forgotten in the preacher; the master of theological 
lore soon changed into the guide and counsellor of living man. 
It is indeed of importance that the text and meaning of sacred 
Scripture be clearly ascertained, that the faith of the Gospel be 
expressed as accurately as possible, and that the Church, with 
its history, its polity, its sacraments, and its principles, be posi- 
tively upheld — and from these things Lightfoot never turned — 
but as a preacher, as CHRIST’S servant and minister, he became 
conscious that there were other truths of even mightier conse- 
quence. He stood face to face with men and women to whom 
in the hour of trial the one absorbing question was that of indi- 
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vidual relationship to Gop. He beheld the eager, upturned 
countenances of people who out of the fulness of their hearts 
were asking, How must I live? how must I die? And to 
these he addressed himself. He put himself in the place of his 
hearers and spoke to them as to his own soul. He uttered 
suggestions, pointed out duties, and enforced calls which were 
designed to feed and quicken the spiritual life. This close con- 
tact with the world hallowed his other gifts. It led him to a 
fuller and heartier consecration of his intellectual talents to the 
service of Almighty Gop. He did not leave the labors of the 
study, but he never penned a line, even in his most abstruse 
pursuits, without intending it to further the glory of his Lord 
and the eternal welfare of his neighbors. 

It is not always the man of profound scholarship who reaches 
the realm of practical piety, that is to say, the piety which en- 
ables him to subordinate genius and learning to the advance- 
ment of personal holiness and of benevolent enterprise. He is 
apt to seek the seclusion of the library rather than the busy 
arena of the world; he loves books rather than men, and pre- 
fers the chair of the professor to the desk of the sacred orator. 
But the power of Bishop Lightfoot lay largely in his being an 
exception to this rule. With him the holy life and the busy 
life went together. He had a mission among men, and he sought 
to fulfil it. And this realization of duty and of the facts of Gop, 
of eternity, of sin, and of sorrow, developed in him that spiritual- 
ity which is the most beautiful, the most precious, the manliest, 
and the most fruitful of his many virtues. 

Thus with him to know CHRIST was not a mere mental oper- 
ation, but a full and deep recognition and appropriation of the 
Saviour and King of men, in which his whole mind, heart, and 
soul were interested. ‘‘The mere ethical teaching,” he says, 
“however important, is the least important, because the least 
distinctive part of Christianity. If there be any meaning in the 
saying that CHRIST appeared to ‘bring life and immortality to 
light,’ if the steadfast convictions of S. Peter and S. Paul and S. 
John were not a delusion, and their lives not built upon a lie, 
then obviously a deeper principle is involved. The moral 
teaching and the moral example of our Lord will ever have the 
highest value in their own province; but the core of the Gospel 
does not lie here. Its distinctive character is, that in revealing 
a Person it reveals also a principle of life—the union with Gop 
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in CHRIST, apprehended by faith in the present, and assured to 
us hereafter by the Resurrection.” No man appreciating this 
grand and essential spirit of Christianity could fail of communi- 
cating of his gift to others. Such a gift is as a city set upon a 
hill, which cannot be hid. It becomes in the soul like the waters 
of a spring, perennial and abundant, — they must flow out. There 
are truths one can hold without making known their presence and 
without suffering them to influence the outward life; but this is 
not one ofthem. It controls the expression, it vivifies the thought, 
it forces the utterance, it compels the action. It is the illuminat- 
ing grace with which we pray GOD to endue the pastors of his 
Church — the glory of the CHRIST shining forth from them, as 
rays into the thick gloom of this world’s ignorance and sorrow, 
to guide to the haven of peace weary and distressed travellers, 
And it was because Bishop Lightfoot found this grasp of truth 
in men such as S. Paul and S. Ignatius — men whose souls 
glowed and burned with love both Godward and manward — 
that he delighted to write of them and speak of them and lift 
them up as examples to the believers. The declaration of the 
Apostle, “I know whom I have believed,” and the prayer 
of the Martyr, “Be it mine to attain unto JESUS CHRIST,” had 
their echoes in his soul. He loved to dwell upon the wondrous 
fact, and the mighty influences therefrom resulting, of the life 
which flows through the Christian from the heart of JESUS 
CHRIST. Hence he writes of the Epistle to the Philippians: 
“ To all ages of the Church — to our own especially — this epis- 
tle reads a great lesson. While we are expending our strength 
on theological definitions or ecclesiastical rules, it recalls us 
from these distractions to the very heart and centre of the Gos- 
pel —the life of CHRIST and the life in CHRIST. Here is the 
meeting-point of all our differences, the healing of all our feuds, 
the true life alike of individuals and sects and churches; here 
doctrine and practice are wedded together; for here is the 
‘Creed of creeds’ involved in and arising out of the Work of 
works.” 

In due time and by the providence of Gop, Dr. Lightfoot was 
appointed to one of the most important bishoprics in the An- 
glican Communion. Durham isto York in the north of Eng- 
land what in the south London is to Canterbury. Its history 
runs back to the early part of the seventh century, and in its 
long line of bishops appear the names of some of the most 
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celebrated men in the annals of England. In the island of 
Lindisfarne, about A. D. 630,S. Aidan began the work of evange- 
lization which eventually resulted in the winning of Northum- 
bria to the realm of CHRIST. He came from Iona— the island 
whose shores are washed by Atlantic waves, and whose name is 
eternally sacred and memorable. His work begun in faith was 
carried on by others such as S, Cuthbert, whose bones still lie 
within the precincts of the cathedral beside the Wear. After 
sixteen bishops had ruled from the holy island, the See was 
removed to Chester-le-Street, where it remained till 995, when 
it was finally established at Durham. The ancient Diocese ex- 
tended from the Tweed to the Tees, and from the North Sea to 
the Cheviot hills and Alston Moor. It became a frontier prov- 
ince of England, and in later years upon its bishop fell largely 
the duty of resisting the encroachments of the Scotch — “ he 
looked down from his fortified height on a flock which he had 
to guard no less against worldly than against ghostly foes.” It 
was a wild, dreary region, swept by fierce storm and subject to 
the still more terrible ravages of foes from abroad. So remote 
was it from the centre of government that its bishop obtained a 
semi-independence, the Diocese was styled a county-palatinate 
and writs ran and the peace was enjoined not in the king’s name 
but in the name of the prelate. Its peculiar rights and dignities 
gave it a position something like that held by the ecclesiastical 
principalities which sprung up on the continent. Nor were these 
privileges taken away until about the year 1836, when the reve- 
nues, immunities, and authority of the prince-bishop were with- 
drawn, reduced, or readjusted. In the twelve hundred years of 
its existence the See has produced many remarkable men, and 
has taken part in many stirring events. Memories linger, fresh 
and eternal, of Bede, of S. Oswald, of S. Hilda, of Benedict 
Biscop, of Bernard Gilpin, of Bishop Cosin, and of Bishop 
Butler. There are Wearmouth and Yarrow, Hexham, Auckland 
and Farne; there are the battlefields of Flodden and of the Red 
hills, the glorious home of the Percies at Alnwick and the stately 
castle of the Nevilles at Raby; and in the city of Durham, most 
majestic among all the magnificent buildings of England, is the 
splendid cathedral dedicated to the holy S. Cuthbert. 

This cathedral was begun about A. D. 1093, and it covers the 
site of a church which had been built a century earlier. It 
stands proudly and imposingly upon the heights overlooking the 
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broad and swiftly flowing Wear, its massive towers and buttressed 
walls defying alike the rude storms and the ravages of time. 
The traveller who approaches the city from the north beholds 
a scene which has no parallel in the world. The picturesque 
and ancient castle where formerly lived the prince-bishops is out- 
rivalled by the sublime and unapproachable grandeur of this 
vast minster. Side by side for eight centuries have the two great 
edifices stood, and now are they stronger and more beautiful 
than ever, the homes of a faith and ofa scholarship more precious 
and more abiding than Normans dreamed of when they laid their 
foundations in the depths of the enduring rocks. In olden time 
the pilgrims to the shrine of S. Cuthbert knelt in prayer when 
against the cloud-driven or deep-blue sky they caught the first 
glimpse of the mighty towers and gabled transepts; and no 
wonder, the building wins the soul from the moment the eye 
falls upon it. Even the green hills of Northumberland are for- 
gotten, and one thinks of what those gray stones speak — of the 
wild, stern ages of the remote past, of the charm and romance 
of the days of Plantagenets and Tudors, and of the consecrated 
labor and earnest faith of this present century. Nor can one 
look from the river-bank up the steep and rocky tree-clad 
heights without realizing the princely strength and noble splen- 
dor of this wondrous sanctuary; and that emotion which is 
created in the mind when outside the building is increased so 
soon as within are seen the arches and pillars, the nave, aisles, 
and chapels, and the lofty roof and storied windows. Not only 
is the cathedral the grandest masterpiece of Norman architec- 
ture in England, but its proportions and the finish of its work- 
manship are perfect and impressive. In some cathedrals there 
comes to the spectator a consciousness of magnificence or love- 
liness; here both grandeur and beauty are lost in the thought 
of eternity. The vision which from certain parts of the struc- 
ture presents itself suggests such ideas of immensity, of infinity, 
and of ceaseless ages, that the soul is overawed not only with 
the conception of the edifice, but also with the truth and life of 
that religion of which it is an expression, and for the purposes 
of which it has been founded. Durham tells not only of bishops 
who bore the crozier and wielded the sword, it speaks not only 
of the power of ecclesiastical authority and the glory of spiritual 
dominion, but it conveys the idea of the unity of time, of the 
visibility of the Church, and of the everlasting truths pertaining 
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to GoD and to man’s salvation. It is the worthy centre of a 
Diocese rich in history, in life, in charm, and in association. 
And there are memories about Durham which can never die. 
The lover of antiquities will remember the huge, grotesque 
knocker which still hangs on the door of the north porch. Cen- 
turies since, when a fugitive laid his hand upon that ring the 
great bell of the Galilee told the city that the protection of S. 
Cuthbert had been sought; nor in vain, for the watching monks 
threw over the man a black gown with the cross of Durham's 
patron saint worked upon it in yellow cloth, and for seven and 
thirty days no power on earth dared lay finger upon him. If at 
the end of that time no pardon came from the king, the refugee 
was taken down to the seashore and sent by the first vessel out 
of the realm. And did not warriors carry the sacred banner of 
S. Cuthbert into battle, as at Flodden Field, and always to 
win the victory? Others will recall Antony Bec, King of the 
Isle of Man, Patriarch of Jerusalem and Bishop of Durham, one 
of the most magnificent, haughtiest, and most liberal lords of 
England, a soldier-bishop who led the second line at Falkirk 
and whom the weird hunter, Gros le Veneur, met in the glades 
of Middleham Forest. His ordinary retinue consisted of a 
hundred and forty knights, his private fortune was great but he 
spent freely, he was no respecter of persons, but bearded kings 
such as Edward the First and popes such as Boniface the Eighth. 
and he was faultlessly abstemious and brave. In 1310 he died 
and was the first bishop after S. Cuthbert buried within the 
cathedral. Out of reverence for the saint, no corpse had ever 
been allowed to enter the building ; the body of Antony Bee. 
therefore, was brought in, not through a door, but through an 
opening made in the wall for that purpose. And in the wonder- 
ful Chapel of the Nine Altars, the windows told the story of 
S. Cuthbert and the patriarch Joseph, and architecture displayed 
its sweetest graces. Some will think of the royal visitors to the 
shrine of S. Cuthbert — of Rufus and John, the third Henry and 
the first four Edwards of England, and of a David and a James of 
Scotland ; none ever sought help there and went away unsatisfied. 
The famous Black Rood of Scotland was kept in the cathedral as 
a trophy of that fierce battle fought between the English and the 
Scotch at Neville’s Cross, two miles west of Durham, in the Octo- 
ber of 1346. The monks watched the struggle from the tower: 
when the three hours it lasted were over and David Bruce was 
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thoroughly defeated, Ze Deum was sung in the cathedral and 
the victor was borne on a bier by knights into the nave. A 
service of thanksgiving for this triumph was held from that day 
annually, with but a brief interruption, down to the closing years 
of the last century. None, of course, will forget the gentle 
Bede, the scholar and the historian of the early English Church, 
or fail to look upon his tomb in the Galilee with its angel-finished 
inscription. And they who pass through the outer cemetery 
will think of the pious layman who never crossed a churchyard 
without saying a prayer for the repose of the sleepers. Accord- 
ing to the legend he had his reward, for, as the Rev. Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott tells us, it so happened that he was one day 
chased into this cemetery by robbers intent on taking his life, 
when suddenly the earth opened its mouth and the graves were 
unclosed, whilst swords and spears started up through every 
sod, until around him stood a ghastly army, clad in war-stained 
armor, and too terrible to withstand. But one must not wander 
further in this Beulah land. <A delightful wilderness of reminis- 
cences surrounds us and we can only escape by positively clos- 
ing our eyes. 

Against that historical and romantic background were set the 
person and work of a man who was both deserving of the honor 
and a fitting successor to the worthiest of the saints and prel- 
ates of old. No one could have better appreciated the magni- 
ficent circumstances of his Diocese than did Dr. Lightfoot. In 
the windows of his own chapel at Auckland —ten miles up the 
river from Durham, where the bishops of Durham have resided 
since they gave up their ancient castle to the university of that 
city — he set the figures of some of the most famous saints of 
the past. Dearly did he love to speak of these: they were to 
him no vague or distant personages, but actual men whose 
words and deeds affected deeply his own life. He set them in 
their scenes of tranquil beauty or of brilliant exploit, and again 
the past lived and history unfolded itself luminous with grace. 

These were the words with which before a distinguished 
gathering of bishops and other clergy from all parts of the 
world, at the reopening of the chapel at Auckland Castle, Aug. 
1, 1888, he told part of his heart’s love: — 

From the windows and walls of this chapel more than twelve cen- 
turies of history speak to us to-day — the history of the Northumbrian 
Church, the second cradle of English Christianity. Of all the churches 
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of Curist since the day of Pentecost none can produce a purer record of 
noble work and blameless lives than the early Church of Northumbria — 
retaining the fragrance and freshness of her Celtic training long after her 
Celtic teachers had retired. The saints and heroes of this Church — 
our spiritual ancestors — look down upon us from the windows. There 
is Oswald, the true-hearted prince, who placed Curisr in the forefront of 
all his endeavors, who would consent to conquer only under the standard 
of the Cross, whose first care it was, having won back his hereditary 
kingdom for himself, to win it also for Curist —a true nursing father 
not only of the Church of Northumbria but of the Church of England — 
the prototype of an Alfred and a Louis, of not a few saintly kings through- 
out the ages. There too is Aidan, the gentlest, simplest, most sympa- 
thetic, most loving, most devoted of missionaries —the rock whence 
we were hewn —the evangelist to whom before all others the English- 
speaking peoples owe not this or that benefit, but owe their very selves. 
There is the royal lady, the saintly Hilda, the mother who arose in our 
Israel, the messenger of peace in times of distraction and conflict when 
every man did what was right in his own eyes, the instructress of bishops 
and of kings, uniting in herself the wisdom and capacity of the man with 
the heart and the sympathy of the woman, diffusing the light of knowl- 
edge far and wide. There is the famous Cuthbert, the stripling called 
like David from the sheep-fold that he might feed the flock of Gop — 
the ascetic whose cherished home was the lonely ocean-girt rock, and his 
favorite companions the fowls of the sea— not, it may be, the truest 
type of saintliness, not the type which would most impress our own age, 
but a man whose influence was second to none in his own and succeeding 
generations, and who left an example of self-renunciation which can never 
die. There is Benedict Biscop, from whose twin houses of Wearmouth and 
Yarrow the light shone afar, illumining the darkness of the ages with the 
aurora of our northern skies — Benedict Biscop, who thought no journeys 
too long and no trouble too great that he might increase the appliances 
of education and the adornments of the sanctuary — Benedict Biscop, 
who (if he had no other claim on our remembrance) would have earned 
our unceasing gratitude as the intellectual and spiritual father of Bede. 
There is Bede himself, justly recognized by all succeeding ages as the 
Venerable, the true impersonation of the scribe instructed into the King- 
dom of Heaven, bringing out of his treasures things new and old, gather- 
ing together vast stores of knowledge from every accessible source and 
consecrating all to CHrist, working on studiously, devotedly, devoutly, 
to the end, finishing his work only when he finished his life. 

These and others second only to these — your spiritual ancestors — 
look down upon you from the windows; and the history thus begun is 
continued by the architecture, by the shields, by the records which are 
imprinted on the building itself —through the Middle Ages, past the 
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Reformation, over that critical period in the Anglican Church [the Res- 
toration] of which I spoke just now, till we reach our own time. 

The continuity of our Church in the past is thus unfolded before 
you. The saints and great ones, though dead, yet speak. The stone 
cries out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber answers it. The 
dumb things are vocal of the ages gone by. 


This passage serves to bring into even bolder relief the in- 
heritance vouchsafed to this man of God. It would indeed be 
delightful to recall reminiscences of statesmen who filled the See, 
such as Ralph Flambard and Cardinal Wolsey, of rulers such as 
Cuthbert Tunstall, or of scholars such as Richard of Bury, John 
Cosin, and Joseph Butler. Any one of these names leads toa 
wide field more or less fruitful in historical charm and in eccle- 
siastical significance; but none can touch the heart more truly, 
and none can enhance the glory of Durham more readily, than 
the suggestion of those far-away days and the picture of that 
cathedral hoary with age and abundant in splendor. 

The man to be entrusted with such treasures must needs be a 
man of men. For at least two centuries the appointment had 
been invariably by translation: Lightfoot was the first bishop 
raised directly from the presbyterate to that See. But the mag- 
nificence of the past was little beside the needs of the present. 
When in the January of 1879 Dr. Lightfoot was nominated to 
Durham, the Diocese contained more than a million and three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, distributed over about three thou- 
sand square miles and ministered to by about six hundred clergy. 
The population, of which more than seventy per cent belong to 
the Church of Engiand, is engaged largely in mining pursuits, 
A close network of railways covers the country and along the 
seashore are thickly set a number of important shipping ports. 
Manufactures and agriculture are also carried on. The people 
are prosperous, shrewd, thrifty, independent, and practical. 
Their region is one of the busiest in busy England, and in such 
regions if the Church is to hold her own she needs the best men 
she can command. The miner and the seafarer differ much 
from the dull heavy farm-laborer. They are frequently conser- 
vative, but their conservatism is not that of the tender of herds 
or the plougher of lands, and not seldom it disappears in a stern 
and calculating radicalism. Reform nearly always occupies 
their mind — reform in Church, in State, in Society, in educa- 
tion, in labor, in everything that concerns man. Their keen 
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intelligence and ready industry save them from serious blunders, 
and if the one helps them to lay by against the day of need, the 
other enables them to see through a project or an individual with 
an almost unerring precision. They are religious, but with them 
religion must be practical and not sentimental, a fact and not a 
theory. They will follow, if the one who leads convinces them 
of his integrity and ability; otherwise he can have no control 
and they will give no confidence. For some time before Dr. 
Lightfoot’s appointment, the question of dividing a Diocese so 
large and exacting had been in the mind of the public: this 
would be one of the first things to be accomplished by the new 
bishop. Other difficulties would also confront him — education, 
Diocesan reorganization, the ministrations of laymen and women, 
and the newly formed conferences of clergy and laity, to say 
nothing of the perennial fear of disendowment. Church exten- 
sion loomed up as one of the heaviest burdens: much had been 
done — in the ten years following 1872, seventy new churches 
were built and ninety-eight were restored, and the law insisted 
upon the freedom of these from all encumbrance before a ser- 
vice of any kind was held within them. But the demand for 
more churches went on, and before these could be built not only 
had plans to be made, but the cost of each had to be provided. 
No church debts are possible in England: if a parish want a 
new church it must be paid for before it is used. Some endow- 
ment is also necesssary for the support of the clergy, for the 
English people have learned scarcely to believe in the voluntary 
system. Such were among the cares and such were the cir- 
cumstances of the diocese which would inevitably press upon a 
bishop. They could only be avoided by one who was unfaith- 
ful or inefficient, and the day has gone by which made it possible 
for such men to have a place among the rulers of the Church. 
A work so vast might well daunt one whose mind was strong 
enough to realize its magnitude and whose heart was honest enough 
to knowthat its responsibilities must be met. When Dr. Lightfoot 
was nominated, everybody, save himself, felt that he was the 
man for the office. But so diffident was he of his own fitness 
that it was feared he would decline Durham as he had previously 
declined Lichfield. Archbishop Tait, Dr. Vaughan, and Dean 
Stanley labored with him; another of those coincidences which 
have had so remarkable a part in the history of the Church of 
England was found in the first morning lesson of the day on 
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which the appointment was made —“ And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath showed thee all this, there is 
none so discreet and wise as thou art; ” but the modesty of the 
man was hard to overcome. And there was Cambridge — to 
him the dearest home on earth, the scene of his life’s labors, the 
fountain of scholarship and the refuge of scholars —the city 
whose associations had twined themselves about his heart, even 
as the ivy fastens its roots in ancient walls — how could he give 
itup? ‘“ You cannot tell,” he said to his friend, Dr. Westcott, 
as together they walked in the gardens of Trinity on the last 
evening of his university life, “what it costs me to break up the 
home of thirty years and abandon what I thought would be the 
work of my lifetime.” But the choice had to be made, and after 
1our days of earnest seeking to learn his duty the decision was 
reached. With trembling lips he told Dr. Westcott, ‘I have 
decided. I goto Durham.” And he strengthened his heart for 
the work which lay before him. 

The consecration took place April 25, 1879. Dr. Westcott 
preached the sermon, taking for his text “From strength to 
strength.” At the enthronement, May 15, Bishop Lightfoot 
himself preached from the words, ‘‘ And they shall see His face.” 
On the latter occasion, notwithstanding most unpropitious 
weather, the vast cathedral was crowded from wall to wall. A 
very large concourse of clergy assembled to welcome their 
spiritual father. The bishop appeared more than ever impressed 
with the awful solemnity of the step he had taken. In the 
course of his sermon he said: “If, indeed, this burden had been 
self-sought or self-imposed, if his thoughts were suffered to 
dwell on himself and his own incapacity, he might well sink 
under its crushing weight. But your prayer for him, and his 
ideal for himself, will shape itself in the words which were spoken 
to the great Israelite restorer of old, ‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ In this 
strength only, before you as before him, will the great mountain 
become a plain.” 

Among other utterances which he made that day, these both 
sound the keynote of his episcopate and show the worthiness of 
his soul : — 


I do not think you would judge any better of me, certainly I should 
not think any better of myself, if I could leave without regret the home 
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of thirty years, where I received nothing but kindness and consideration 
from young and old. It was no small pleasure to me, on receiving the 
appointment, to reflect that I should see around me caps and gowns that 
would remind me of my own dear Cambridge. But you must not think, 
because I speak in this way, that when I elected to come here I allowed 
myself to indulge in vain regrets. No; I gave you my heart, and I gave it 
wholly to you. I wedded myself to the Diocese for better and for worse, 
and for better and for worse I must ask you — especially the clergy — to 
accept me... . 

You will find that in the arms of the University of Cambridge a book 
reposes on the centre of the cross, but in those of the See of Durham 
the book has no place. This seemed to me a very serious portent ; for 
I remembered that I had received letters, not by twos or by threes or by 
dozens, but by scores, imploring me, if I accepted the bishopric, to find 
in some way or other time to continue my literary labors. My answer to 
all such correspondence was one and the same. It was that I had not 
accepted the oversight of this Diocese to neglect its duties. I. said it 
would never do for me to recline under a spreading beech-tree and to 
sing my rustic lay while the wolf was devouring the flock of CurisT. .. . 

I confess I have but one idea for the administration of the Diocese, 
and it is just this — that we should one and all, bishop and clergy, strive 
to work together; that as we contemplate the awful amount of sin 
around us we should one and all resolve to do our best, by Gop’s help, 
to lessen the gigantic mass of evil, and should be careful not to give or 
to take unnecessary offence at what is done by those who are laboring 
earnestly and faithfully in the same cause. . . . 

One of the London papers told me that people nowadays behaved to 
their bishops very much in the same way as the South-Sea islanders be- 
haved to their idols —that is to say, so long as the bishop did exactly 
what they wanted, they treated him with great reverence, but the moment 
he ceased to do so, they began to beat him. A friend of mine said that 
when I signed that fatal letter I signed away my last hour of peace and 
comfort, and that I should be for the rest of my life bandied about be- 
tween aggrieved parishioners and recalcitrant ritualists. . . . Well, I don’t 
take this gloomy view of the case. I should be sorry not to believe that 
both the clergy of this Diocese and their parishioners are reasonable men, 
who will see things in their proper proportion and will not magnify trifles 
unduly either in the way of assertion or of denial. I should be sorry not 
to believe that they will honor men who give themselves up to their 
MasTER’s service and will condone differences for the work’s sake. 


The ideal set forth in this noble address was more than real- 
ized. With the same persistency in duty which had character- 
ized his life heretofore, he sought manfully, unselfishly, and 
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untiringly to discharge the obligations resting upon him. He 
passed through his Diocese awakening energies, encouraging 
hopes, furthering enterprises, and fostering devotion, till the 
hopes and aims of his own soul became the hopes and aims of 
the great mass of his clergy. Again the Church saw in him 
the genius of adaptation to circumstances. It is not always 
that the scholar can accommodate himself to the requirements 
of one who shall guide and govern in the world. Professors 
sometimes make indifferent bishops; but in Dr. Lightfoot there 
was the power which made him both a prince of teachers and a 
prince of prelates. He was able to understand problems and to 
appreciate difficulties with the same ready and accurate com- 
mon-sense that he brought to bear upon literary subjects. In 
the study he gave the impression of his masterful strength — he 
was an authority that none would care to contradict; in the 
world there was the same spirit, but it had the garb, not of the 
scholastic, but of the leader, the man of business, the helper of 
souls, and the controller of difficulties. He could lay aside the 
pen and with equal grace and vigor wield the crozier; he could 
put off the gown and assume the rochet, and bring into use the 
powers which those garments represent without confusing them 
or making the one supply the deficiencies of the other. 

This practical side of his nature received an illustration in the 
manner with which he discerned and met one of the needs of 
the times. In his Diocese, as in all Dioceses in which are great 
cities, there were masses of people comparatively untouched by 
the ministrations of the Church. Towards such Bishop Light- 
foot realized his duty: they were his flock and he was their 
shepherd, and it was the privilege of the shepherd to seek dili- 
gently for the recovery of those who had strayed away from the 
pastures of righteousness. He vigorously opposed the concen- 
tration by the clergy of all their time and energies on their own 
congregations. People who are within the influence of the 
Gospel ought not to expect to absorb the attention of the min- 
istry. Said the bishop: “We are bound beyond all other 
Christian communities to recognize our obligations as a mis- 
sionary Church. It is our business more especially to go into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and to search the highways and 
hedges, for guests to share the MASTER'S feast.” He felt that to 
do this lay workers were absolutely necessary. He therefore 
organized a society consisting of men who without pecuniary 
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recompense should devote some portion of their spare time to 
the work of CHRIST for the work’s sake. These he divided into 
two classes: Evangelists and Assistant Evangelists. The former 
were communicants of standing, experience, and fitness, and 
they took entire charge of open-air services, of mission-rooms, 
and of religious meetings wherever an incumbent sought their 
help. With them were associated the Assistant Evangelists, 
who thus gained experience and confidence, and after a year’s 
probation, if found worthy, were raised to the higher position. 
These lay workers were set apart for their office by a solemn 
service of dedication and were commissioned by the bishop; 
they received from him such instructions as they needed for 
their work; and finally they were placed under the immediate 
direction of an officer whose special fitness was duly recognized 
by all. This society met with much favor. Inthe year 1889 
the bishop had thirty lay evangelists in his Diocese — some of 
whom were actual working-men—and by their means the 
Gospel was spread where no clergyman could possibly have 
taken it. ‘ 

Nor was this work confined to men. A Society of Mission 
Women was established. These were likewise appropriately 
set apart for their office, which was to do ordinary parish work, 
to nurse the sick poor, and to help children and others to habits 
of thrift, cleanliness, purity, and religion. In 1889 the bishop 
had in this field three deaconesses, sixteen licensed women, and 
twenty-two probationers. 

So thoroughly and earnestly did Bishop Lightfoot press this 
lay work that he was himself known in his Diocese as the great 
missioner. He used to speak with thankfulness and hope of 
the brightness brought to crowded parts of the Diocese by the 
presence and work of lay men and women; and one of the last 
joys of his life was to sanction the formation of a band for evan- 
gelistic work of the younger members of the University of Dur- 
ham. Of enthusiasm he had no fear. He gave his hearty 
approval to the Church Army, and declared that in many places 
it had done what no existing parochial organizations could have 
effected: “it has dragged,” he said, “men and women out of 
the gutter, has expelled the demon of drink or of some other 
gross vice, and has seated them clothed and in their right mind 
at the feet of CHRIST.” It is no wonder that the masses learned 
to love a bishop who thus cared and wrought for their souls. 
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A worthy testimony of their affection was shown at the work- 
ingmen’s meeting held at Sunderland in October, 1889. The 
hand of death was then upon the bishop, but between two and 
three thousand sons of toil met together to hear addresses upon 
the subject, “‘ Christianity, a Religion of Love and Self-sacrifice 
for the Good of Others.” Before Bishop Lightfoot’s time such a 
gathering would have been next to impossible; now, in him 
these men saw the power of the faith of CHRIST to consecrate a 
great life to devotion and death for others. 

For the accommodation of the people thus and otherwise 
brought into the Church more places of worship were needed. 
The bishop organized a fund for building purposes, and as far 
back as January, 1884, he told his Diocesan conference that no 
less than twenty-five churches were then wanted, and that to 
supply them from fifty to sixty thousand pounds were required. 
It was one of his conclusions that rich parishes should build 
churches for poorer ones, and further that it was not right that 
poverty-stricken districts should have their very life crushed 
out by contending with debts and obligations for bricks and 
mortar. So great was the confidence in him that more than 
half the amount asked for was at once subscribed, and soon the 
whole sum was gathered in. The fund, indeed, became perma- 
nent; the bishop himself gave to it annually five hundred 
pounds, and not only personally solicited the hundreds and 
thousands of the rich, but also encouraged the poor to give of 
their poverty to this purpose. 

And so the extension of the Church went on. He went him- 
self among the miners —talked with them, prayed with them, 
sorrowed and rejoiced with them. To the sailors in South 
Shields, Sunderland, Stockton, and Hartlepool he showed the 
strength of his devotion by establishing reading-rooms, mission 
chapels, and benevolent societies. He knew the slums of the 
town —the festering centres of filthiness and unrighteousness 
—as well as did any of his mission preachers. His advocacy 
of temperance was unintermitting. Nor was he less earnest in 
his efforts to furnish the poor with better dwellings and to 
bring into the dreariest districts the best sanitary arrangements. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness — not next to it in the sense of 
coming after it, but next to it in going before it and preparing 
the way for it. The house must be made ready for the heavenly 
guest. 
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One of the bishop’s favorite enterprises was that of the White 
Cross Society. This Society was founded by him in 1883, and 
has for its purpose: to urge upon men the obligation of per- 
sonal purity, to raise the tone of public opinion upon questions 
of morality, and to inculcate a chivalrous respect for woman- 
hood. It has sought in carrying out these principles especially 
to influence young men of all classes, and in all conditions of 
life, — boys at school, undergraduates at the universities, clerks 
in business houses, soldiers and sailors, artisans and laborers in 
the country villages. Bishop Lightfoot, as the originator and 
president of the Society, met the evil against which it was di- 
rected with outspoken energy and ungloved hand. He drew up 
the report of the Committee on Purity, which was presented to 
and adopted without the alteration of a syllable by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1888. In it the assembled prelates of the Angli- 
can communion declare that a life of purity is alone worthy of 
a being created in the image of GOD; that for Christians the 
obligation to purity rests upon the sanctity of the body, which 
is the temple of the HOLY GHOST; that a life of chastity for the 
unmarried is not only possible, but is commanded by GoD; 
that there is no difference between man and woman in the sin- 
fulness of sins of unchastity; that on the man, in his God-given 


strength of manhood, rests the main responsibility ; and that no 
one known to be living an immoral life ought to be received in 
Christian society. In enforcing these principles Bishop Light- 
foot in his last address to his Diocesan conference said : — 


I know it is a very difficult and a very unpleasant subject. But then 
the Church of Curist exists for the purpose of handling unpleasant sub- 
jects. We would rather not have anything to do with it. We will cover 
it up, and then we shall see no more of it. We will trust that all will 
come right. Is this, I ask, the mind of Curist? Did not Curist risk 
even His re sutation and character rather than leave it alone? Is this 
sin so very different from all other sins, that, whereas they grow and 
spread and flourish and breed by being left alone, this one vice may be 
expected to wither and die by tolerance, and not only tolerance, but im- 
munity from censure? Yet this is the very typical root-sin in the teach- 
ing of the Gospel. 


The White Cross Society has spread through England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, the United States, Australia, India, 
Japan, and other parts of the world. More than a million of 
its publications have been circulated, and it is already exerting 
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an influence for good and is destined to set forth an even 
mightier power. 

Education also engaged the bishop’s close attention. He 
looked after the university students and cared for the interests of 
the masters and the pupils in the national schools. But his chief 
care was to establish a college for the training of candidates for 
the ministry under his own roof. In this school of the prophets 
he gathered young men from the university and personally 
superintended their preparation for Holy Orders. They had 
the privilege of constant intercourse with one who was truly 
their father in Gop. There they learned the sacredness of 
brotherhood and of the family life. The daily round has been 
sketched: a morning of work under the guidance of the bishop 
and the immediate oversight of a chaplain to whom this special 
task was allotted; an afternoon of visiting in a pit district, or of 
preparation for a Sunday address, or, it may be, a ramble with 
the bishop, or a contest with neighbors in athletic sport; an 
early evening of friendly social life; a later evening of work; 
the chapel the centre of all, in Holy Communion, in morning, 
midday, evening prayer, — such was the every-day life of sacred 
preparation for the sacred life of the ministry. The cost of this 
work was borne entirely by the bishop. More than eighty men 
entered under his care, and of these many are now fulfilling 
their vocation, in the spirit of the home, almost or entirely at 
their own charge. 

This same practical spirit manifested itself in the Diocesan 
conferences. The questions which the bishop appointed for 
discussion were pre-eminently useful. Among them were these: 
Toleration in the Church; Spiritual wants of our migratory 
population; Edification in Public Worship; Means of raising 
the standard of purity in life and home; and Devotional reading 
of the Holy Scriptures. So in his visitations. He loved to 
dwell upon the splendid opportunities of the Church and to 
point out how they should be used. The subdivision of his 
Diocese was effected, and Newcastle was amply endowed and 
firmly established. 

He was likewise earnest in his duties towards the State. As 
Bishop of Durham he occupied a seat in the House of Lords, 
He watched keenly questions which affected the welfare of the 
Church and the extension of righteousness among men. Against 
disestablishment he made some remarkable utterances; and so 
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strenuously did he defend the law of marriage, that on more 
than one occasion at the cost of great personal inconvenience 
he went up to London to record his vote against the Wife's 
Sister Bill. Faithful in that which was least, he was also faithful 
in that which was greatest. 

To measure the results which sprang from this spirit of devo- 
tion and enterprise is not possible. It can be said that during 
the ten years of his episcopate Bishop Lightfoot confirmed nearly 
fifty-two thousand persons and ordained over four hundred can- 
didates; he built forty-seven churches and restored or enlarged 
sixty-seven others; he gave of his own income with a princely 
hand; but such things do not adequately reveal, indeed they 
scarcely suggest, the success of his work. Of the revival of 
faith and of the upbuilding of the spiritual edifice nothing can 
be said; doubtless the great day will reveal triumphs won for 
his LORD not inferior to those which have fallen to the lot of 
other saintly heroes. The most remarkable feature of the whole 
is the commentator of the Pauline and Ignatian Epistles, the 
erudite professor of theology and the lover of history, so com- 
pletely devoting himself to duties such as have been indicated. 
He said that these ten years at Durham were the happiest years 
of his life. He had no trouble with his clergy; his rule was 
firm and peaceful, his spirit was gentie as a child’s though 
mighty as a giant’s, and he trusted GOD both to guide him and 
to keep him. 

Another pleasing trait in his character was the uniformity of 
his views of truth and of his principles of action. There was 
necessarily a development in his intellectual, as there was also 
in his spiritual life, but the development was not such as led 
him into positions incongruous with those previously held. It 
was rather the growth of perfection. It is said, for instance, 
that he retracted the conclusions enunciated by him in the Essay 
on the Christian Ministry. Something has been made of this, 
and yet it is entirely baseless. In his preface to the sixth edition 
of the work containing that Essay, in reply to the rumor that he 
had found reason to abandon the main opinions therein ex- 
pressed, the bishop said: “ There is no foundation for any such 
report.” So in his edition of S. Ignatius (Vol. i. p. 377) he says: 
“I do not hold myself responsible for the interpretations which 
others (whether friends or opponents) have put upon my lan- 
guage or for the inferences which they have drawn from my 
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views.” It was indeed claimed by some that he had in that 
Essay given up the argument for Episcopacy, and when later 
he spoke more decidedly for the three orders some affirmed 
that he had changed his position. But close study of the Essay 
ought to have shown that his earlier opinions were no less 
clear and firm than his later. He was from first to last an 
upholder of the Apostolic origin and the historical succession of 
the three orders of ministry ; and so in his address at the re- 
opening of the Chapel at Auckland Castle, already quoted, he 
declared: ‘We cannot afford to sacrifice any portion of the 
faith once delivered to the saints ; we cannot surrender for any 
immediate advantages the threefold ministry which we have in- 
herited from Apostolic times, and which is the historic back- 
bone of the Church.” Other views were held not less tenaciously. 
Nor did his disposition change; he remained as ever consider- 
ate, gentle, humble; only these graces mellowed and won a 
richer beauty with advancing years. 

Bishop Lightfoot was never married; nor had he those per- 
sonal attractions which help some men so readily. It is said 
that at the Tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh, a lady 
who was anxious to see him turned to a stranger standing 
by and said, “ Can you tell me if that tall and handsome man on 
the platform is the Bishop of Durham?” The stranger, who 
was no other than the bishop himself, calmly replied, “ No, the 
Bishop of Durham is short and very plain.” But when the 
bishop’s face was lighted up with that wondrous glow of spiritual 
grace and strength which seemed to pour from the depths of 
his soul, it became very beautiful — a sight to win attention, and 
to abide in the memory forever. 

It was in the summer of 1888 that the third Pan-Anglican Synod 
was held. In that assembly Bishop Lightfoot took a prominent 
part, and, among other things, gathered at Durham and at 
Bishop Auckland a large number of bishops from abroad. To 
them he gave his generous hospitality. He was a genial host 
and a faithful friend. His heart rejoiced as he displayed to his 
visitors the rare treasures of his cathedral and of his private 
chapel. He did not obtrude himself; his manner was quiet 
rather than otherwise ; nor did he care to talk much, but every 
word he uttered was bright with sincerity and weighted with 
importance. And yet at this very time death was close upon 
him: he knew it, and they who were with him feared it. There 
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was that summer a mournful feeling, starcely expressed though 
felt by all, that to him the great change would speedily come. 
His addresses had in them an undertone of awe, as though his 
soul already was looking upon the things beyond the grave. In 
a little while he was prostrated by illness. He recovered, and 
himself told the cause of those days of pain and weariness: 
“While I was suffering from overwork, and before I understood 
the true nature of my complaint, it was the strain, both in Lon- 
don and at home, in connection with this Pan-Anglican gather- 
ing, which broke me down hopelessly. I did not regret it then, 
and I do not regret it now. I should not have wished to recall 
the past even if my illness had been fatal.” 

And there was joy in that northern Diocese at the signs of re- 
turning health. When the beloved prelate returned to his people 
and his home he had a welcome truer and fuller than which no 
man ever received. In the cathedral was held a great thanksgiv- 
ing Service, and again the bishop was able to officiate, as he did 
at the consecration of the Church of S. Ignatius the Martyr, and 
to preside at his Diocesan conference —though they who saw 
him closely felt their old fears revive. Alas! the day was coming. 
He went away again in hopes of regaining the strength that in 
this life was never more to be his, and in weariness the weeks 
passed by till the middle of December was reached. He con- 
tinued his literary labors and was at work upon his second edition 
of S. Clement of Rome when upon him fell the shadows of the 
end. 

A few days of utter prostration, then on S. Thomas’s Day, 
December 21, a little before four o’clock, as the wintry sun was 
sinking in the west, he passed peacefully into the presence of 
Gop. 

And then came the sorrow — the bitter grief of the thousands 
who knew him and loved him. The funeral was most memo- 
rable both for the picturesque solemnity of some of its circum- 
stances and for the evidences of affection displayed not only by 
his own clergy and laity, but also by the people of England. 
Full and graphic descriptions of the obsequies were given by 
the newspapers, especially by the “ Guardian,” to whose splen- 
did articles on Dr. Lightfoot this essay owes much. On the 
morrow of the Nativity, the festal day of the first martyr of the 
Christian Church, the body of the deceased prelate was taken 
from Bournemouth, where he died, to Durham. Late at night, 
through the narrow and dimly lighted streets, across the valley 
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of the Wear and up the heights on which the cathedral stands, 
it was carried and ere long placed in the Chapel of the Nine 
Altars, near the spot where rest the remains of S. Cuthbert. 
The scene in the great church was the more weird because of 
the faint light of the candles and the hushed silence. In that 
still darkness the Archbishop of Canterbury, standing beside the 
bier, spoke the parting words of peace, and the body was left 
in the care of faithful watchers, who guarded it in turns through 
the rest of the night. So in past centuries the fathers of the 
monastery had tarried during the dark hours beside the shrine 
of Durham’s patron saint. 

The story of the next day is grand, impressive, and never-to- 
be-forgotten. The vast cathedral was filled with a sorrowing 
people. In the one office appointed for the Christian dead and 
used without distinction of persons, devotion found its expres- 
sion and sorrow realized its hope. After the service the funereal 
procession started for Bishop Auckland, where the interment 
was to take place. Along the ten miles of the way, at every 
town and village, the road was lined with old and young. The 
pitmen were there in large numbers. Bells tolled, houses were in 
mourning, and the country seemed hushed in sorrow. Long will 
it be remembered how the great bishop was borne to his rest. 
Nor were nonconformists behind Church folks in their manifes- 
tations of grief and respect; he had been the friend, one might 
almost say the father, of Wesleyan as well as Anglican, of In- 
dependent as well as Episcopalian. His great heart was able to 
take in all who loved and served the one LORD; and they who 
differed much from him in some things nevertheless followed 
him lovingly to the burying. Nor were the rites in the Chapel 
at Auckland Castle less affecting than were those performed 
earlier in the cathedral. The body was received by the two 
archbishops of England. There were also other bishops and 
dignitaries and a numerous throng of clergy, noblemen, civilians, 
and scholars. A hymn was sung, “ Now the laborer’s task is 
o’er;” and the remains were lowered into a grave prepared in 
the central aisle of the chapel, immediately in front of the steps 
leading up to the altar. Not far from this spot the late bishop 
gave his welcome to the American and Colonial prelates seven- 
teen months earlier. When the body was committed to 
the ground, the Archbishop of Canterbury stepped nearer to 
the foot of the grave and Dr. Westcott came from among the 
mourners to the head of the grave and performed the last sym- 
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bolical rite. This was the most pathetic moment of all. The 
three lifelong friends were together once more. 

He rests in peace — his grave beneath the pavement lighted 
by the windows in which are figured the friends of his earthly 
life and the heroes of his mighty soul; his memory enshrined 
in the heart of the Church he loved and served with an unfalter- 
ing devotion; and his spirit not only living in the realms of 
righteousness, but also influencing the minds of the teachers 
of Christendom. He rests in peace — and what is his message 
to the world? what is the lesson of his life? It is fidelity to duty. 
As a youth and as a man, as a student and as a professor, as a 
priest and as a bishop, he sought above all things else to fulfil 
the task allotted him and to meet the emergency awaiting him. 
He was wise enough and faithful enough to realize that he must 
bring himself and his powers into intimate and appropriate rela- 
tionship to his work. When the work changed, then he brought 
out such qualities as the different circumstances needed. He 
lived with GOpD’s eye upon him; he also lived with his own soul 
waiting upon Gop. Hence not only his success, but also the 
even tenor of his course through life. There is, as was said at 
the outset, nothing about him romantic or strange —there is 
neither the vivacity nor the picturesqueness of the mountain 
stream ; but there is the grander flow of the broad, deep river — 
the river which both waters the land through which it passes and 
bears the navies of commerce and the wealth of nations. The 
character of Bishop Lightfoot has the strength, the solidity, the 
splendor thus suggested. He turns neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, but moves steadily and persistently onward. 
He aims to accomplish the ordinary round of life, and so to 
accomplish it that GOD may be glorified and the world helped. 
Therefore he is rather constructive than destructive; he is a 
builder-up rather than a breaker-down; he is a gatherer rather 
than a scatterer. In the ages of the future he will be remem- 
bered as the finished scholar, the diligent bishop, the trusted 
friend, and above all as the true and faithful man, the servant of 
the Most H1GH Gop, who at all times and in all places en- 
deavored to do his appointed work and to honor his LORD and 
MASTER. 

And yet what is this earthly glory beside that which shall be 


his in the day when the KING shall reign in triumph? : 
JAMES S. STONE. 
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N every society which pretends to have life and to favor 
progress, parties or schools must needs exist. Men cannot 
all think alike ; and when the community in which they gather 
begins to fulfil the purpose for which it exists, sooner or later 
they find themselves divided into contending camps, — each 
believing that it alone is right, and each striving both to win 
for itself supremacy and to force its views and opinions upon 
its opponents. Oftentimes the conflict not only becomes fierce, 
but the opposing forces sharply define their boundaries, pur- 
poses, and principles, and claim for them respectively infalli- 
bility and certainty. Then even peaceably-minded folk find 
themselves on one side or the other, — driven against their will 
to take a position in reference to some questions concerning 
which they are indifferent, and erelong wondering why such 
differences should be allowed. But the state or the church 
which has them not is near to death. When people do not 
think or do not work, then perchance they can have unan- 
imity; otherwise such is impossible. 

And yet, judging from experience, while these divisions help 
toward the welfare of the society in which they exist, not only 
is no party altogether right, but in its extremes every party 
will be found frequently in the wrong. Take as an illustration 
of this the work of the enthusiast and the work of the man 
of common-sense. Both have a part to play in the great 
drama of life, and both contribute to the success of that drama; 
yet neither has the entire truth, and were one to triumph last- 
ingly over the other, the social fabric would come to grief. 
If the man of common-sense were not confronted by those 
who attempt to shape their lives and the lives of others by 
a standard beyond the possibility of realization, stagnation 
would set in; and on the other hand, were the visionary and 
enthusiast not met by the resistance of practical experience 
or of the cultivated intellect, the world would become the prey 
of chimeras. The extreme of either of these classes is as un- 
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desirable as it is dangerous. The stern, unpoetical, conserva- 
tive individual is quite as perilous to the state as is the dreamer, 
the theorist, and the zealot. Yet the conflict of both does 
good to both and to society at large. At times that society 
needs a spur, at other times a drag; and if the action can be 
made to correspond with the circumstance, the end will be not 
so much the triumph of a party as the strengthening of the 
community. 

It is probable that most men are so constituted that, if left 
to follow their own inclinations, they would partake somewhat 
of the nature of both these classes without belonging to either. 
Bigotry and partisanism are not congenial, except to men of 
positive centrifugal tendencies. But it is these men of extreme 
opinions who on important occasions control the multitude. 
They force their views upon the world, and drive the folk 
of lesser character either to yield or to fight. As these leaders 
diminish in zeal, so do their followers diminish in numbers and 
lapse back again to their former indifferentism or eclecticism. 
Still, they do not fall back exactly as they were before: a 
battle has been fought, and they have won some experience 
which will modify their previous convictions. 

That which obtains in the world obtains also in the Church. 
There are parties in the household of faith; there ever have 
been, and there ever will be. And these parties have the same 
characteristics which prevail in parties elsewhere: each thinks 
itself right, each strives for the mastery, and each cares more 
for its own victory than for the success of the principles which 
it espouses. In these extravagances each party is in the 
wrong. Each has a truth, perhaps a truth of vital conse- 
quence; but it has surrounded that truth with a scaffolding 
of prejudices, misconceptions, and passions, which distract the 
attention and engender a strife that is not of Gop, — even 
though Gop in His providence makes all things, not excepting 
these evil things, work together for good to them that love 
Him. 

Now, as is well known, Anglicanism has its schools of 
thought, some of which are historical. Two of these are, and 
for generations have been, denominated respectively the High- 
Church School and the Low-Church School. Were one, 
however, to seek for an exact definition of either of these terms, 
it would not easily be found, probably never. The great mass 
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of Churchmen rejoice that it is so; for, as in reference to these 
two classes of minds just referred to as illustrations, so here 
most people partake somewhat of the characteristics and vir- 
tues of both schools. They leave it to the leaders in either 
party to settle the boundary lines; and to this day that settle- 
ment, though vigorously attempted, has never been satisfac- 
torily made. And yet, in spite of the want of definition, most 
people brought up in ecclesiastical or theological circles have 
a general idea or conception of the differences between the 
one side and the other. In great crises men range themselves 
according to their predilections, even though they cannot 
always give a reason for such. Not only so, but they give 
their allegiance to things which appear to have, and yet really 
have not, a connection with the principles for which they con- 
tend. Indeed, these accidental associations frequently take 
the place of the central truth, even to an utter forgetfulness 
of its existence. Hence the advocates of both the schools 
of thought referred to sometimes battle for things which ought 
not to be considered at all, which are no more peculiar to the 
one side than to the other, and which with equal propriety may 
be adopted by either. One of the most violent controversies 
which have befallen the Church of England concerned the 
manner of shaving the heads of the monastic clergy. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries three varieties of ecclesiastical 
tonsure were in vogue: the Celtic, which consisted in shaving 
all the hair in front of a line drawn over the top of the head, 
from ear to ear; the Eastern or Greek, in which the entire 
head was subject to the razor; and the Roman, which left a 
circle or crown to grow around the shaved portion. Undoubt- 
edly, whichever fashion a monk adopted, certain results fol- 
lowed; but it is difficult to see why any one of the three should 
be associated with the name of S. Peter more than with the 
names of S. John and S. Paul, and still more difficult to un- 
derstand why from such should have sprung up so bitter a 
struggle. Yet that now forgotten strife was not one whit more 
absurd than is the struggle which later has arisen over matters 
that never should have been dragged into the battle. 

It will be said, perhaps, that it is these very seemingly small 
things which have led to some of the most awful scenes which 
the world has ever known. The mere lubrication of cartridges 
with animal fat led to the outburst of the Indian mutiny, thirty 
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years since; and like causes have been sufficient to provoke 
even more sanguinary storms. A magazine can be fired by 
a spark, a spark so small that it would not create a glint on 
adiamond. This is true. The schools of thought now under 
consideration have plunged themselves into prolonged and 
burning antagonism over just such things; and therefore, judg- 
ing by the consequences, they cannot be called indifferent 
or insignificant; but such only serves to illustrate the folly 
of both sides in leaving fundamental principles, and lifting 
up things in themselves of no importance into so grave dignity. 
We smile at the Hindoo or the Mahom-tan who thought his 
religion was imperilled because his bullets were greased with 
the fat of the ox or the pig; we need not spare the man who 
imagines that Christianity depends upon the odds and ends 
which are heaped upon it or of which it is stripped. 

They who think the true difference between the leading 
historical parties in the Anglican communion to lie in these 
trifles, these sticks and straws which rise to the surface of the 
waters and float down the stream, are plainly on the wrong 
track. They have not touched the essential truth or the essen- 
tial error of either side. For instance, what can be fairly said 
by the one school against the other concerning changes of 
vestments in Divine service, when one in going to the altar uses 
a chasuble, and the other in entering the pulpit puts on a black 
gown? If it be said that the one garment is Romish and the 
other is Protestant, the whole truth is not told; for be the cha- 
suble what it may, the black gown is the distinctive garb of 
the Dominican friar, —the very order that had charge of the 
Inquisition and delighted in harrying out of the world op- 
ponents of the faith, He who wears the latter is quite as 
much an imitator of Rome as is he who wears the former; 
while the ritualism of both is of equal gravity. Or what can 
be said about surpliced choirs, musical services, or floral deco- 
rations, when ever and anon such have their supporters in Low 
Churchmen and find their opponents in High Churchmen? 
Or, again, what can be said when clergymen belonging to either 
school of thought are most exact or most careless upon such 
matters as clerical costume, ministerial authority and behavior, 
catechetical instruction, or rubrical observance? We know 
that so far as externals are concerned, that which in one part 
of the world is regarded as Low is in another part regarded 
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as High ; and possibly the reverse is also true. We know, too, 
that customs differ according to times. Some things now are 
done in many parish churches which fifty years since would 
have been looked upon as the crowning evil of Rome; they 
are done, and no one thinks that the Truth is imperilled. 

It is indeed sometimes claimed that the one school cares more 
for the spiritual and the other more for the external — an opin- 
ion which I do not consider worthy of serious consideration. 
He must be blinded with prejudice who does not see that in 
enthusiasm, in hard work, in charity, in devotion, there is noth- 
ing to choose between the two. 

As a proof that the difference does not consist in these things 
Dr. Pusey is himself a witness. That he was a High Church- 
man none will question, but in no sense could he be called either 
a ritualist or an unspiritually-minded man, That is to say, he 
had no more love for forms and ceremonies than have they who 
rank themselves among the opponents of the school to which 
he belonged. Neither he nor the men associated with him in- 
troduced surpliced choirs or altar-candles; both had been in 
use in the Church of England not only before the Reformation, 
but also in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He did 
not even originate the Eastward Position, or the chanting of the 
service, or the doctrines of Apostolical Succession, Baptismal 
Regeneration, or the Presence of the LORD in the Holy Eu- 
charist. These had authority in the Church long before the Ox- 
ford School came into being. Indeed they who favor them 
have no difficulty in finding for them support both in the Sacred 
Scriptures and in the Book of Common Prayer. 

But we may go further than this and say that the two parties 
which existed in the Anglican Church fifty years since, no longer 
exist in the same form or with the same intensity of spirit. The 
conflict has been so warm and so constant that each has mate- 
rially modified the other. It would be next to impossible to find 
a Churchman of the school once named after Dr. Pusey ; Church- 
men of better schools and Churchmen of worse schools doubt- 
less are in abundance, but of his exact type few, if any, now 
live. So with the other side. The Low Churchman of to-day 
is not what his predecessor was half a century ago; perhaps 
he is not as good a man, but, be that as it may, he certainly is 
not the same man. _I had almost said “‘ the same sort of man,” 
only that would lead me into making a comparison which 
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would result in some asperities which it is now my purpose to 
avoid. 

With this fact, therefore, we may venture into the past with- 
out necessarily placing ourselves on either side, or at any rate, 
without reference to the position into which the exigencies of 
the present may drive us. There is no need for us to judge of 
the days gone by from the prejudices and experiences of the 
days that are now; indeed such a judgment would be undesir- 
able and erroneous. Some there are who at the mention of Dr. 
Pusey’s name instantly and decisively declare either, “‘ Of course 
he was in the wrong,” or “ Of course he was in the right.” We 
look not for justice from these. We have nothing to say to 
men who think that their own school is absolutely true, and 
that of their opponents absolutely false. We do not believe 
that Dr. Pusey was either right or wrong because he was a leader 
in the Oxford movement; much less do we hold that that move- 
ment was either right or wrong because of our sympathies one 
way or the other. Two propositions we maintain: first, that 
divisions and conflicts are inevitable, and secondly, that in both 
there are truth and error —the error also in both appearing in 
the exaggerations, and generally engaging most attention. 

It is probable that in the popular mind Dr. Pusey and Roman- 
ism were closely associated together; but this conception arises 
from the popular mind not understanding the work and char- 
acteristics of either Dr. Pusey or Romanism. Certainly they 
who were competent to judge allowed of no such relationship. 
Cardinal Newman, who ever regarded Dr. Pusey as his dear and 
true friend, and admired and revered him as one devoted to the 
cause of religion, full of good works and faithful in his affections, 
declared that he detected no tendencies at. any time on Dr. 
Pusey’s part in the direction of Rome. Long after he himself 
had left the Church of England, Newman wrote (Afologia, p. 
72): “ People are apt to say that he [Dr. Pusey] was once nearer 
to the Catholic Church than he is now. I pray God he may one 
day be far nearer to the Catholic Church than he was then, for I 
believe that, in his reason and judgment, all the time that I knew 
him, he never was near to it at all.” In this judgment concurred 
that clear-headed and forcible Presbyterian theologian, Principal 
Tulloch. That mighty Scotchman—whom no Anglican can 
name without profound respect, as well for his learning and piety, 
as for his courtesy and largeness of heart — discerned, though 
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so many Churchmen have failed to discern, the difference be- 
tween High Anglicanism and Romanism. In the former he 
maintained that Dr. Pusey consistently lived; towards the latter, 
in his essays on Religious Thought in Britain during the Nine- 
teenth Century, he showed that Newman was constantly drifting. 
Speaking of the school of doctrine to which Dr. Pusey, John 
Keble, W. E. Gladstone, Dean Church, and others like-minded 
belonged, he says (page 79): “It is native to the Church of 
England; and all its writers and thinkers have a stamp which it 
may be doubted whether John Henry Newman ever had. His 
Anglo-Catholicism was after all only a state of transition from 
Evangelicalism, or something like Liberalism, to Romanism.” 
So Mr. R. H. Hutton, one of the first of critics and by no means 
friendly to the movement with which Dr. Pusey was connected, 
says ( Theological Essays, p. 417): “ Puseyism is very far from 
being at one in principle with Romanism. It is only a con- 
servative movement towards ancient doctrine, — while Roman- 
ism has a principle, a life, an idea of its own.” Asa proof of this 
it again may be observed that in the exodus from the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome which began about the time 
of Newman’s apostasy, none had part in it who had been brought 
up in this school, or, as Principal Tulloch puts it, who had im- 
bibed “ the pure air of Anglicanism as a distinct religious life.” 
The Romish perverts were from the Evangelical school, — men 
who simply passed through the High-Church party on their 
way to the system which once they had protested against. 

The error, therefore, which puts Dr. Pusey and his school of 
thought into close connection with Rome must be repudiated ; 
and if its repudiation startle some who had taken for granted 
that it was rather truth than otherwise, they for themselves 
should seek to ascertain clearly the nature of Rome. At the 
present time Protestants generally sweep whatever is to them 
strange either in practice or in doctrine into a common pit which 
they call Romanism; thereby acting unjustly in that they charge 
Rome with much of which she is innocent, and attach an oppro- 
brium to much that is as good as it is primitive and as reason- 
able as it is scriptural. There is little attempt made by such 
people to discriminate between what is Catholic and what is 
Romish, what is of ancient and universal usage and what is of 
modern and local innovation. And yet a little study would 
bring plainly to the front two facts: first, that the Church 
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Catholic is not likely to have been entirely wrong until the six- 
teenth century, and, secondly, that the Church of Rome has 
added much to the faith once delivered to the saints; or, in 
other words, we can no more afford to lose that which was either 
the practice or the doctrine of the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era than we can allow ourselves to adopt either the accre- 
tions of the ages or the dogmas of late epochs which manifestly 
contradict Sacred Scripture and primitive tradition. 

This may be illustrated by two examples, and, possibly, if 
extreme instances are taken the truth may be more clearly 
displayed. 

Take first the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, that is to 
say, the succession, generation after generation, of a clergy 
ordained by men having authority so to ordain derived from 
the Apostles and therefore finally from the LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
This is admitted generally to be one of those doctrines character- 
istically High-Church, though that is open to serious question; 
and by those who consider it unfavorably, undoubtedly it is 
also regarded as thoroughly Popish. That it is held by Rome 
is true; so are the doctrines of the Blessed Trinity, the Deity of 
CHRIST, the Personality of the HOLY GHost, life after death, and 
the inspiration of Scripture, and so are the duties of prayer, 
self-denial, and the observance of sacraments. But as these 
doctrines and duties are not maintained by Rome otherwise 
than in common with all Christendom, it is not fair to regard 
them as peculiarly Roman. Nor is it fair to ascribe to Rome 
anything else which is held in like manner. If, therefore, it can 
be shown that Apostolical Succession is only so received by 
Rome, that objection to it necessarily falls to the ground, and 
not only must the doctrine be considered on its own merits, but 
they also who believe in it must be acquitted of any affinity to 
Rome other than that which exists equally in the case of those 
who agree with Rome in other truths. Now the process by 
which a defender of that doctrine would establish it is by an 
appeal to and an examination of Sacred Scripture and Primitive 
Christianity. That these agree is probable, indeed next to cer- 
tain, for the Church which was nearest in time to the men who 
wrote the New Testament must necessarily have known more of 
their mind than do we who are divided from them both by 
many centuries and by vast differences of civilization. I am 
not interested at this moment in proving or in disproving the 
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conclusion at which such supporters of the doctrine in question 
would arrive; that to our argument is indifferent, and, for the 
nonce, it matters nothing to me what is the position of others 
nor to others what is my position on the subject. If it can be 
shown that the doctrine was held at the first and has been ob- 
served ever since, then the question arises, Can it safely be 
thrown aside? This was the feeling of Dr. Pusey and of those 
who wrought with him. They looked not to Rome, but to the 
early ages of the Church, and there they found—or, if you 
will, thought they found — evidence that the doctrine was of 
Gop. They read, for instance, in the Epistle of S. Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians — written about A. D. 97, and there- 
fore prior to the death of S. John the Evangelist —a passage 
such as this, part of which already we have had occasion to 
quote (cap. 44): “Our Apostles knew through our LORD JESUS 
CHRIST that there would be strife over the name of the bishop’s 
office. For this cause therefore, having received complete fore- 
knowledge, they appointed the aforesaid persons, and afterwards 
they provided a continuance, that if these should fall asleep, 
other approved men should succeed to their ministration. 
Those therefore who were appointed by them, or afterward by 
other men of repute with the consent of the whole Church, and 
have ministered unblamably to the flock of CHRIST in lowliness 
of mind, peacefully, and with all modesty, and for long time 
have borne a good report with all, — these men we consider to 
be unjustly thrust out from their ministration. For it will be no 
light sin for us, if we thrust out those who have offered the gifts 
of the bishop’s office unblamably and holily” [which sin the 
Corinthians had committed]. Similar thoughts are expressed 
in the letters of S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp written some ten or 
fifteen years later. Such passages coming from men who lived 
in the Apostolic age itself, and had seen the Apostles face to 
face, could not be without weight. They show that centuries 
before the Romish system, distinctively so called, was even 
dreamt of, Apostolical Succession was held and inculcated. 
The instance on the other side to which we refer is the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. This 
doctrine neither was taught in the early Church nor is it held 
outside the Church of Rome. But the process by which its 
supporters would establish it is utterly dissimilar from that which 
Anglicans adopt to prove Apostolical Succession; and this de- 
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notes one of the essential differences which fifty years since 
divided the Oxford School into the party which followed Dr. 
Pusey and the party which followed John Henry Newman, and 
which now divides the High-Church body from the Church of 
Rome. While the former anxiously looks back to Sacred Scrip- 
ture and to Primitive Christianity, the latter looks only to her- 
self. She claims that she has inherent power at any time to 
introduce new and fresh doctrines or practices. For history or 
antiquity she cares little. Cardinal Newman, in his “ Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,” has clearly proven, and to his own 
sztisfaction, that the distinguishing dogmas of Rome are mod- 
ern. They are not, as he confesses, to be found in Primitive 
Christianity. According to Roman theologians, they should 
not be there expected, for the reason that the Church of Rome 
— which they, of course, think to be the whole Church of CHRIST 
— is at all times possessed with the Spirit of GOD and may pro- 
pound new revelations. There is therefore no depositary of 
faith certain and definite. What the past believed is of small 
consequence — of none, in fact, beside what the present chooses 
to profess. Not that Rome is unique in this: some Protestant 
sects hold much the same opinion. Rome, however, has sought 
to add to the Creed doctrines such as this of the Immaculate 
Conception, Papal Infallibility, Transubstantiation, Papal Su- 
premacy, Clerical Celibacy, and Invocation of Saints and 
Angels, — not one of which is to be proven either from Sacred 
Scripture or from the Early Fathers, but all of which she gives 
upon her own independent and absolute authority. 

These illustrations show at least one distinctive and important 
characteristic both of Rome and of the school of Dr. Pusey. 
But it is necessary to remember that in that remarkable move- 
ment which began at Oxford in the fourth decade of this cen- 
tury and which has wrought so much either for the good or for 
the ill of the Church of England, accordingly as men judge of 
it, all the clergy and scholars were not of the type of Dr. Pusey. 
There early appeared differences between that divine and John 
Henry Newman, and these differences were recognized and ap- 
proved by their respective followers. Thus those whom we 
may for convenience’ sake, and not from any suggestion of 
opprobrium, call Newmanites were more in sympathy with 
Rome than they were with the Puseyites. Eventually they 
nearly ali went to Rome or lapsed into rationalism, latitudinari- 
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anism, or downright scepticism. They spoke freely against the 
Church in which at that time they were; and this so as to pro- 
voke the spirit of Dr. Pusey. He expressed his disapproval of 
their tone and language concerning the Reformers and the Ref- 
.ormation, and demanded of some of the extreme men distinct 
avowals of their attitude towards Rome (see, e. g., William 
George Ward and the Oxford Movement, pp. 175, 177). In 
this Dr. Pusey was maintaining the traditions of the school in 
which he had been born and bred, and he was combating the 
radicalism of men from another school, who, though brought 
into contact with him, were on their way not to High Anglican- 
ism, but to another system altogether. 

This is true, notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Pusey was a 
leader in the Oxford movement. He had been elected a fellow 
of Oriel in 1823 and went to Christ Church in 1828 as Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, but till the latter part of 1833 he kept 
clear of the somewhat heterogeneous party which Newman, 
Hurrell Froude, and others were organizing to free the Church 
of England from that sad condition which then appealed so 
deeply to sensitive souls, and of which mention is made in the 
chapter on Newman. The old High-Church party was at the 
time much in the same state of decadence as the Low-Church 
party, and Dr. Pusey undoubtedly allied himself with the New- 
manites in the hope both of retrieving his own party and of 
rescuing the Church of England from the hands of radical poli- 
ticians and careless pastors. He was heartily welcomed, being a 
host in himself. As Newman writes: “ He at once gave to usa 
position and a name. Without him we should have had little 
chance, especially at the early date of 1834, of making any 
serious resistance to the Liberal aggression. But Dr. Pusey 
was a Professor and Canon of Christ Church; he had a vast 
influence in consequence of his deep religious seriousness, the 
munificence of his charities, his Professorship, his family con- 
nections, and his easy relations with the university authorities.” 
It was not long, however, before serious divergences arose. 

But while it is urged that Dr. Pusey was not in sympathy 
with Rome, it must be clearly understood that he had as little 
liking for that school of thought which is known as Evangelical. 
He did hold, indeed, in the one case as in the other, certain 
truths which are common to all Christianity, but for distinctive 
Low-Church principles he had neither love nor tolerance. Not 
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that the mistake must be made of putting him in a sort of half- 
way position between Evangelicalism and Romanism. His 
school does not lie between these two systems, but stands out- 
side of both, far awav by itself, as distinct from Romanism as is 
Protestantism, and having no more of the nature of one than of | 
the other — possibly not having so much of either as they have 
of each other. And this will lead us to an apprehension of 
some of the differences which separate the two historical schools 
of Anglicanism, and which differences, we have intimated already, 
do not consist in things of external observance or of apparent 
import. 

Before that inquiry is further pressed, let it be kept in mind 
that Dr. Pusey was not what is commonly called a Ritualist. 
His followers were known as “ Puseyites,” but after a while this 
term was dropped, the principle haviny been changed, and the 
name of Ritualist was adopted. Dean Burgon puts it thus 
(Lives of Twelve Good Men, vol. ii. p. 51): “ That the thing 
called Ritualism is the outcome of later ‘ Tractarianism’ is un- 
deniable; but it bears the same kind of relation to it which 
farce bears to tragedy. Even more alien to its parent is it, in 
sentiment and expression, if possible, than modern Wesleyanism 
is to the actual teaching of John Wesley.” As a fact it was not 
till the year before the publication of Tract Number Ninety 
that the interest revived in ritual and architecture. Neither 
Newman nor Pusey had any care for this zstheticism which has 
since swept the Church as the deluge swept the ancient world. 
The centre of that movement, which somehow or other allied 
itself with the Tractarian, was Dr. Bloxam, a fellow of Magdalene 
College and a close friend of President Routh. Dr. Bloxam 
has been called the “ father of Ritualism;” though it may well 
be doubted if that learned and devout priest then dreamed of 
the extremes which his offspring has reached. 

Now Dr. Pusey, as we shall see presently, was an earnest 
student, first of Sacred Scripture, and afterwards of the Fathers 
and Schoolmen. The former he regarded as of final authority ; 
but of the latter (writing to Hugh James Rose, Ascension Day, 
1836) he said: “‘ We do take care not to build on one or the 
other father, but on Catholic Antiquity.” And though he never 
regarded Catholic Antiquity as of equal authority with Sacred 
Scripture, yet he looked upon the former as a trustworthy in- 
terpreter and illustrator of the latter, and when upon any im- 
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portant doctrine or practice the two agreed, as in his judgment 
they ever did, he considered such doctrine or practice beyond 
all cavil. This has always been the position of the great Angli- 
can divines: they claim that the Church of England corresponds 
closely with the Church of the first centuries, and their opposi- 
tion alike to Rome and to Geneva has rested upon the ground 
that in both those systems such correspondence is unknown. 
In his desire to vindicate the Church of England and to estab- 
lish those tenets which have been peculiar to men of his way of 
thinking, Dr. Pusey started in 1836 the library of the Fathers, 
beginning with the Confessions of S. Augustine, and at once Eng- 
lish readers were introduced to a literature with which hitherto 
only scholars were acquainted, and upon which, as events turned 
out, so much depended. The translations were scarcely critical 
or elegant: at the best, theological writings, whether ancient or 
modern, can hardly be entertaining or even easy reading. But 
to those interested in the questions which fifty or sixty years 
since began to agitate the religious world, it is of importance 
that the interpretations of Sacred Scripture now rife should be 
placed side by side with the interpretations evolved in past ages. 
Wherein the nineteenth century agrees with the commentators 
and expositors of the Undivided Church there is matter for 
congratulation; wherein it differs there is occasion for serious 
thought. Patristic study made possible a comparison between 
the present and the past; it displayed the lapses in faith and 
practice which time had made; and it laid the axe at the root of 
the upas-tree of sectarianism and nationalism, that is to say, it 
rescued from oblivion the truth of the Church as a catholic, a 
visible, and an historical society. 

The appeal to Catholic Antiquity was from the first distaste- 
ful to the school which differed from that of Dr. Pusey. The 
Low-Church party of that day knew little and cared still less 
for that literature into which the mind of the age was being 
guided. They disparaged it; they ridiculed it, and made in- 
vidious comparisons between men who got their theology from 
the Fathers and men who got their theology from the Scriptures. 
In this they made a mistake. At the outset such a comparison 
was unjust, for the men who worked at the Fathers were the 
men who worked most diligently at the Scriptures. Dr. Pusey 
translated the Confessions of S. Augustine; but Dr. Pusey did 
not give to that translation a tithe of the care and interest which 
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he bestowed upon the elucidation of the Prophecies of Daniel. 
Nor did the Fathers themselves write upon subjects other than 
those which sprang directly from the Inspired Books and from 
Christian experience. They dealt with the very things which 
they who cared not for them professed to love most. By this 
attitude Low Churchmen put themselves at a disadvantage. In- 
deed, at no time have Low Churchmen been remarkable for 
scholarship; and, needless to say, without scholarship neither 
scriptural nor ecclesiastical study is possible. They have never 
been able successfully to defend the principles which they claim 
to be essential to religion. The truths which were theirs they 
knew not how to use to best advantage. For this they allege 
various causes, and content themselves generally with the re- 
flection that in this world the evil is ever likely to triumph over 
the good — an assumption which is as unwarranted as its use is 
uncharitable. 

Time has shown the error of looking lightly upon theological 
and historical work. Dr. Pusey used the Fathers for the pur- 
poses of a controversy which then pressed immediately upon 
him; but to-day rationalism has carried the battle against Ortho- 
doxy into the very field in which he fought so valiantly. Men 
go now to these ancient writings not so much to prove the doc- 
trines which the Tractarians propounded, as to ascertain the gen- 
uineness of the Sacred Scriptures themselves. It may be said that 
the authenticity of the books of the New Testament depends 
largely upon the testimony and verity of a few early Christian 
writers, such for instance as Papias, Hippolytus, Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, and Tertullian. If the four Gospels were not written 
till long after the events occurred which they narrate, they are 
of little worth; and none can prove that they were not so written, 
but the writers to whom reference is made. These early authors 
are not only accepted as witnesses, but the truth of the New 
Testament is also recognized as depending upon them. They 
only save us from concluding that the Inspired Books are 
forgeries; they only enable us successfully to resist some of the 
most powerful attacks upon Christianity itself. Thus all schools 
of orthodox religious thought appeal to Catholic Antiquity for 
the confirmation of that Book which, for the most part, they 
are fond of setting in opposition to it. The principle for 
which Dr. Pusey contended is therefore admitted; for though 
only that conclusion is accepted which is immediately required, 
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why should any one doubt that, for instance, if Irenaeus be a 
trustworthy witness for the Gospel according to S. John, he 
is any less trustworthy when he testifies to the fact, say of 
Episcopacy ? 

But the interest in patristic literature has had a result besides 
this of supporting historical Christianity and the books of the 
New Testament. The Church has realized how rich the store 
of spiritual experience and how plenteous the gems of religious 
thought lying within those old mines. She has learned that 
between the present age and the times of S. Paul and S. John is 
no vast, bridgeless gulf, but a highway along which, generation 
after generation, the Israel of GOD has journeyed, and in which 
the Almighty has never forsaken His own, but has bestowed 
upon them grace, wisdom, and guidance. The treasury of 
mercy was not exhausted in the beginnings, but all through the 
centuries GOD has been making saints and advancing the king- 
dom of righteousness. From such a realization come hope 
and confidence: and the thoughtful soul thanks the LORD of 
grace for the conversion alike of an Augustine or a Xavier, of a 
Hooker or a Ken. 

The resistance to Catholic Antiquity or the neglect of the 
studies therewith connected is not advantageous. It was not 
so half a century since, and it is still less so to-day. Dr. Pusey 
held a strong position so long as he had at command weapons 
which his opponents despised. He did not suffer his opportunity 
to be lost. 

Nor did he confine his attention to ancient literature; he be- 
came a close student of the Anglican divines of the seventeenth 
century. Here, again, his adversaries were at a loss. They 
knew little of men such as Bilson, Hammond, Sanderson, or 
Chillingworth, and cared nothing. The Tractarians read them 
assiduously. In 1836 Keble published his first edition of 
Hooker’s £eclestastical Polity —‘‘a treasury,” said he in his 
preface, “of primitive, catholic maxims and sentiments, sea- 
sonably provided for this Church.” The knowledge gained 
from such theologians as the judicious Hooker gave the High- 
Church school double strength. As the Elizabethan and Stuart 
divines claimed to follow the Fathers, it was easy for Dr. Pusey 
to show that while the principles he advocated were primitive so 
were they also Anglican. He used his vast stores of informa- 
tion with marvellous skill; few men could approach him as a 
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controversialist, and still fewer as a Biblical and theological 
scholar. 

In Dr. Pusey’s younger days German theology had a fascina- 
tion for English students which it has since lost. In it there 
seemed depths of learning and a sureness of criticism such as 
the world had never before known. Dr. Pusey early began to 
acquaint himself with it, and long before he joined the Tracta- 
rian movement he was thought to be “drifting in the direction 
of liberalism.” For some years this tendency appeared decided. 
In 1828 he published An Historical Enquiry into the probable 
Causes of the Rational Character lately predominant in the 
Theology of Germany, which treatise, however, was not so 
much a vindication of German Theology as a defence of it 
against the indiscriminate assaults made upon it, in 1825, at 
Cambridge, by Hugh James Rose. The book was fair, reason- 
able, and candid, but it secured for its author strong denuncia- 
tion. He was accused of favoring the most extreme tenets of 
the school for whose sake he had taken up his pen. He was 
even charged with scattering doubts on the truth of the genuine- 
ness of Scripture. But in this, his first work, at the worst, he 
had only shown his power of understanding a system of religion 
other than his own. Whatever sympathy he had for advanced 
liberalism in 1828, he had entirely lost by the year 1835. After 
the latter date Dr. Pusey never swerved in the direction of 
individualism; he became the giant-warrior of ecclesiastical 
authority and theological dogmatism. 

It is not at this time necessary to attempt either a proof or a 
denial of the doctrines of which Dr. Pusey became so vigorous 
achampion. In them, however, appear the differences which 
separate the two schools of Anglican thought — whether this 
still holds good is open to question. This doubt is strengthened 
by the fact that many who claim not to follow Dr. Pusey have 
accepted some of the once distinguishing features of his party, 
— for instance, the theory of apostolical succession. This was 
formerly repudiated on the one hand, and emphasized on the 
other, so determinedly, that the Tractarian party ran the nar- 
rowest chance of being called, indeed of calling itself, that of 
Apostolicals (Mozley’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 146); now, it is 
doubtful if many Churchmen would seriously call the doctrine 
into question. Indeed, there are religious bodies which profess 
thoroughly to dislike Anglicanism which make efforts to show 
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that they possess this gift of grace — not merely spiritually but 
historically. But whatever Dr. Pusey advanced he claimed to 
find authority for it in the Book of Common Prayer. He never 
doubted the position of that Book, and never allowed it, in any 
essential particular, to be faulty. 

And this occasioned a curious mode of attack. I refer not to 
rubrical interpretations, for, as I have insisted upon already, Dr. 
Pusey cared little for ritual; but to doctrinal deductions. The 
Low-Church party for a century at least had claimed the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, and especially the Revisers of 
the Book of Common Prayer, as its own spiritual progenitors. 
The claim cannot be proven: nor, on the other hand, can the 
supposition that the Low Churchmen of the last century were 
connected with the men who so nearly wrecked the Church of 
England in the days of William of Orange, or with those who 
some twenty-five years earlier were dissatisfied with the settle- 
ment of the Savoy Conference. Be it at least remembered to 
their credit that in the eighteenth century they did not agree 
with the devices of the Latitudinarians and struggle either against 
subscriptions to the Articles or for modifications of the Creeds. 
Up to the rise of the Tractarian party a Low Churchman held 
tenaciously to the idea that the Book of Common Prayer was as 
thoroughly Protestant, and Calvinistically such, as it need be; 
but so soon as Dr. Pusey and his coadjutors discovered support 
in it for their peculiar tenets, Low Churchmen changed their 
minds. They saw the ecclesiastical world flooded with treatises 
upon the Prayer Book: Palmer's Origines Liturgice came 
out in 1832, Cardwell’s Series of volumes connected with the 
Liturgies, Conferences, and Synods of the Reformed Church of 
England began in 1841, Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia was 
published in 1846, and Lathbury’s History of the Common 
Prayer not long after. Nor may the debt be forgotten which 
is due to the scholars who labored so earnestly and success- 
fully in the department of liturgics. But the general result 
which came from the revival of this study was that people read 
the Book of Common Prayer under the light of the interpreta- 
tions set upon it by the Oxford men. Fewseem to have thought 
it possible that such colorings were as likely to be wrong as to 
be right. On the contrary, they whose business it was to show 
that the meanings given by the Puseyites to certain expressions 
were forced and unnatural, contented themselves with striving 
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for the change or for the elimination of such expressions. 
They spoke of them as the “ Romanizing germs;” forgetting 
that the same germs exist, frequently in the very same words, 
in the New Testament, and also overlooking the fact that the 
assumptions in question were alleged to be supported not only 
by the Book of Common Prayer, but also by the accepted Angli- 
can divines, the ancient Fathers and the Sacred Scriptures. For 
instance, had such a sentence as “ This is my Body” been re- 
moved from the Liturgy, it would still remain in another and a 
more important document. The effort should have been made 
not to revise the Prayer Book, but to prove that the construc- 
tion put upon its words by the Puseyites was wrong. True, 
the effort was made; but they who made it had no strength for 
the struggle. 

The provocation was great. Dr. Pusey spoke plainly and to 
the point. When, in 1835, he wrote his memorable tract on 
Baptism —a treatise of over four hundred pages — general 
astonishment ensued. Newman realized that he had “ furnished 
the movement with a front to the world;” Frederick Denison 
Maurice was so frightened that he forthwith left the company 
he had been keeping. The volume simply gave to some theories 
well known to theologians a new shape and uttered them with 
fresh force. The opus operatum was of course maintained. Yet 
even more surprise was aroused by a sermon preached at Christ 
Church on Sin after Baptism. Mozley heard it, and says (Rem- 
imiscences, vol. ii. p. 148): “Every corner of the church was 
filled. One might have heard a pin drop, as they say. Every 
wordtold. The keynote was the word ‘irreparable,’ pronounced 
every now and then with the force of a judgment. Not a soul 
could have left that church without deep and painful feelings.” 
The impression created was that Dr. Pusey left without hope the 
man who sinned after Baptism. This not only assumed the ab- 
solving efficacy of Baptism in reference both to original sin and 
to actual transgressions, but also seemingly controverted the 
sixteenth of the Thirty-nine Articles. In a sense every sin is 
irreparable — a fact remains forever a fact; but the Anglican 
Church holds both the possibility of falling from grace and the 
possibility of repentance for even deadly sin. Two exaggera- 
tions appeared to underlie Dr. Pusey’s theory: first, the power 
of Baptism, and secondly, the hopelessness of the sinner after 
Baptism. The sermon was never printed, and much later Dr. 
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Pusey, referring to the grief occasioned by the sermon, said 
(Mozley’s Reminiscences Chiefly of Towns, Villages, and Schools 
vol. I. p. 22): “I can hardly think that I said nothing to com- 
fort those who were so stricken.” Nor is this unlikely; but 
probably the comfort afforded was in the direction of another 
doctrine which Dr. Pusey’s opponents even more vehemently 
rejected, namely sacramental penance. If so, the spear was re- 
moved from cne wound and used to create another. It is said 
that Samuel Wilberforce, afterwards bishop successively of Ox- 
ford and Winchester, a fortnight after the delivery of the sermon, 
made a public and energetic protest against it. Though this 
rests upon testimony somewhat uncertain, there is no doubt 
that Dr. Pusey’s views of Baptism aroused angry protests from 
schools other than his own. 

So, too, while no more than conjecture interprets the relief 
afforded by Dr. Pusey to those who felt the awfulness of his 
theory of sin after Baptism to be sacramental penance, it is cer- 
tain that in his teaching this was a prominent feature. Un- 
doubtedly, like everything else, auricular confession and priestly 
absolution have two sides: something can be said for them, and 
something can be said against them. On the one hand, it is 
claimed that much help and consolation are found in the un- 
burdening of the conscience to one having authority to give 
counsel and relief; on the other hand, it is alleged that such an 
act depends upon wrong assumptions of ministerial power, and 
leads to the weakening of the moral faculties and the destruction 
of independence of action. Be this as it may, Dr. Pusey’s in- 
fluence went to the furtherance of the practice. He did not, 
indeed, regard it as of obligation, but he exceeded the recom- 
mendation of the Church both that the communicant who is 
unquiet in conscience and requires comfort and counsel should 
open his grief to some learned and discreet minister of GOD’s 
Word, and that a person sick shall be moved “ to make a special 
Confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter.” Both these instances are of frequent 
occurrence: every parish priest receives confessions of this sort. 
But such are scarcely regarded as confessions of the kind that 
Dr. Pusey urged. He advised regular and systematic spiritual 
direction — not as compulsory or as necessary to the proper 
reception of the Blessed Sacrament, but as highly helpful. He 
insisted upon both the medizval penitential system and the 
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judicial character of the priesthood. These claims, though of 
earlier existence, were formulated in two sermons preached in 
1846 and entitled ‘“‘ The Entire Absolution of the Penitent ” — 
from which year the practice of private confession grew in the 
Church of England with great rapidity. Up to his last years 
Dr. Pusey acted as confessor and spiritual director to many 
people who came to him from all parts of the country. It is 
probable that this gave to those who differed from him more 
offence than anything else he did. At the same time it should 
not be forgotten that they who said most against Sacramental 
Penance knew from personal experience least about it. 

The teachings of Dr. Pusey concerning the new birth in 
Baptism and the authority to remit sins after Baptism were 
consistent with the doctrines he held in reference to the Holy 
Eucharist. Into this wide field of controversy it is unnecessary 
to wander far. Dr. Pusey reiterated theories which for some 
reason or other had faded out of most men’s minds, even though 
the words upon which those theories rested were in common 
use. Neither the absolving grace of Holy Communion nor the 
necessity of the sacrament generally to salvation was brought so 
much into question: the former is of easy inference, and the latter, 
though by many practically ignored, is clearly in accordance 
with Sacred Scripture and is affirmed authoritatively by the 
Church. But the battle raged strongest around the central and 
crucial question of all, the nature of CHRIST’S Presence in the 
Sacrament. Two extremes, stretched widely apart, embrace 
the numerous opinions which for ages have engaged the earnest 
attention of Christendom: that of transubstantiation on the one 
hand, and that of mere memorialism on the other. The former is 
characteristic of Romanism, and the latter of Zwinglianism; and 
both have attempted definitions of that which by their conclu- 
sions, sometimes ablysustained, is shown to be beyond such treat- 
ment. Dr. Pusey sought to avoid the error of both and to keep 
himself from falling into the view of the one or of the other. He 
held that CHRIST was present in the Sacrament, but how CHRIST 
was present he did not attempt to ascertain. The fact, however, 
that He was present, naturally and legitimately led to practices 
such as are commonly covered by the term “ adoration,” which 
at the worst is no more than an exaggeration of the principle of 
reverence, — which exaggeration: is not only a necessary and 
therefore proper result of the doctrine of the Real Presence, but 
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is also a reaction from the carelessness which long had prevailed 
in certain quarters, as well in views regarding the sacrament 
and the regularity or frequency of its reception as in the manner 
of its administration. 

This doctrine of the Real Presence, and its practical and 
ritual consequences, met with little courtesy at the hands of 
those who denied it. Attacks were made upon it, wisely and 
unwisely. It was supposed to be allied with Romish error—a 
favorite conclusion of many who are either indifferent to or ih- 
capable of thorough and charitable examination of that which 
they dislike. The whole system which arises from high sacra- 
mentarianism was condemned, —attention being particularly given 
to fasting, confession, and ceremony. It is curious, too, that 
more indignation was aroused by a genuflection or a lighted 
candle than by the positive declarations of the doctrine itself. 
A sermon rarely affects the world as much as does a whiff of in- 
cense or a bit of form: the former may contain gross error and few 
will complain ; the latter may contain great truth and many will 
object. Possibly, after all, ritual is not a meaningless or power- 
less thing and sermons are not always the directest way to 
men’s minds. 

But, in connection with the doctrines advanced by Dr. Pusey, 
there were sermons preached which created great disturbance. 
He was himself a preacher of much force. His voice lacked 
music and flexibility, but it never failed to win and retain the 
attention of all who heard it. Thus wrote Mozley in 1846 of 
him (quoted in Bishop Doane’s Sermon on Dr. Pusey, page 
27):— 

Oxford has had, and has within her, a voice which speaks with the 
love and power of intensity and earnestness to her sons ; a voice which, 
without art, or manner, or any of the advantages of oratorical discipline 
or nature, is powerful by intensity, and impressive by the single-minded 
force of love, and a penetrating purity of will; a voice which always 
speaks amid the perfect silence of arrested and subdued thoughts, which 
is allowed always to still and to fix for the time that it is speaking, the 
waywardness, dissonance, and wanderings of ‘nward nature ; which im- 
parts to its hearers for the time, somewhat of that serenity, awe, and 
singleness, out of which itself issues, and which creates amid the confu- 
sions and bustle of the mind’s commonplace, intellectual life, a temporary 
calm, during which ideas, hopes, and longings, which were never enter- 
tained before, find an entrance into many a mind to produce their living 
and permanent fruits afterwards. 
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When such a one as this has occasion to utter his thoughts, 
men must listen. In the year 1843 he spoke and they heard 
with some effect. Then it was that on the fourth Sunday after 
Easter, in S. Mary’s Church and before the University of Ox- 
ford, Dr. Pusey preached a sermon on “ The Holy Eucharist a 
Comfort to the Penitent.” In it he pronounced views to which 
reference has just been made, especially affirming the doctrine 
of the Real Presence to be not contrary to the teaching of the 
Church of England. The authorities of the university, alarmed 
at the progress made by the Tractarian party, appointed a com- 
mittee of divines to examine this sermon. The excitement 
created was scarcely second to that caused by Tract Number 
Ninety. In the end the Vice-Chancellor revived an ancient and 
obsolete law and suspended Dr. Pusey from preaching in the 
university for two years. No reasons for the sentence were 
given: the Vice-Chancellor probably acted within his preroga- 
tive, and perhaps did not care to enter into a discussion of the 
doctrines in question. But the popularity of the sermon was 
secured. Thousands of copies were sold in a few days; it was 
read everywhere; and as soon as the term of suspension ex- 
pired Dr. Pusey entered the same pulpit and, before a large 
audience, continued the subject, as though nothing had hap- 
pened, from the point where he had been obliged to leave off. 
Nor had Oxford more to say: the university had recovered itself 
from the fear both of Newman’s secession and of the Tractarian 
advances, and the sympathizers and partisans of the new school 
had grown in numbers and power. 

A memorable attempt to counteract the teachings of the 
Puseyites was begun in the year 1840. It was then proposed 
to reprint without abridgment, alteration, or omission, the best 
works of the Fathers and Early Writers of the Reformed Eng- 
lish Church, published in the pericd between the accession of 
King Edward VI. and the death of Elizabeth. When Church- 
men knew these works, it was hoped that they would both pre- 
fer them to the ancient divines brought out by the Tractarians 
and refuse longer to follow a school which threatened to sub- 
vert the principles of the Reformation. For this purpose a 
Society was formed, which named itself after Archbishop Parker 
and which met with unprecedented success in securing influential 
patrons and subscribers for its publications. Within less than 
two years from the first announcement of the Society more than 
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six thousand subscriptions had been paid, and on the Society’s 
list were names of many royal, noble, and ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. The Sociéty continued its labors for thirteen or fourteen 
years, and in that time brought out fifty-three volumes. The 
price of these volumes was low, and they were therefore within 
easy reach. Nor can the value of the work done be overesti- 
mated. Well-printed and well-edited copies of the writings of 
the Elizabethan divines were scattered broadcast. The Church 
learned what treasures it possessed. The clergy themselves 
were led into a literary region with which they had been here- 
tofore but slightly acquainted; contemporary history and eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence received much help; and though some 
have censured the Parker Society because of the motive it had 
in mind, none who value really good work — good both in 
subject-matter and in presentation— can afford to forget the 
debt due to it from the Church at large. All who have eyes to 
see must recognize in this long series of books a scrupulous 
honesty in dealing with texts, a thorough scholarship and inde- 
fatigable industry in preparing the several volumes, and a desire 
to further the higher principles of truth and equity. 

In their last report the Council say: “It is a curious fact 
that the Parker Society publications alarmed the Roman Cath- 
olics of this country, and induced them —so it was stated in a 
prospectus — to establish a counter-society for reprinting the 
works of Romish writers against whom the Reformers had con- 
tended. A few volumes were issued; but the plan met with 
little support, and, it is believed, was soon given up.” 

It is, however, next to certain that the design which gave life 
to the Parker Society did not meet with success. The books 
published told against the school that put them forth almost as 
much as they did against the school they were intended to 
hinder. First of all, among them some, such as “ Bullinger’s 
Decades” and ‘‘ Tyndale’s Practice of Prelates,” were contrary 
to not a few of the most cherished principles of Anglicanism ; 
and others, such as “ Bale’s Treatises,” exhibited a side of the 
Reformation which it were well for all concerned should be 
forgotten. If in the great crisis of the sixteenth century the 
views of Bullinger, Hooper, or Tyndale had prevailed, the 
Church of England would have lost both her Episcopacy and 
her Liturgy; and if the coarseness and uncleanness of Bale had 
been encouraged, she would have suffered grievously in morals. 
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It was well that the works of such men should be made known, 
but when issued by the Parker Society they created a suspicion 
that the Society approved of their teaching, and therefore was 
as disloyal to the Church of England on the one hand as the 
Tractarians were imagined to be on the other. Certainly Epis- 
copacy is so essential to Anglicanism that no Anglican of any 
school of thought can venture to question it without incurring 
suspicion. 

Besides this, the best of the writers reproduced were brought 
up in and were familiar with that very patristic literature for 
which Low Churchmen cared little and to which Dr. Pusey had 
again directed the attention of the Church. Cranmer, Jewel, 
and Ridley, for instance, were so familiar with the ancient 
Fathers that they fought out the controversy with Rome almost 
entirely by their help. The readers of the Parker Society pub- 
lications, contrary to the desire of some of the founders of the 
Society, were therefore sent to that department of study which 
was supposed to be the stronghold of Tractarianism. They who 
had perseverance found there much that they least expected, 
and much that seriously modified their previous conceptions 
both of truth and of the controversy in which they were 
interested. 

Another difficulty also arose. No careful reader of the di- 
vines whose works were published by the Parker Society could 
fail to perceiv- that between them and the modern Low-Church 
party were wide differences. Time necessarily helped to create 
such, but time was not responsible for all. With some of the 
men the circulation of whose books was now secured no school 
of thought in the Church of England ought to agree, and with 
others few Low Churchmen of the early part of the nineteenth 
century could agree. So that before the Society had finished 
the programme laid down in its prospectus, it was judged expe- 
dient to wind up its affairs and to close the series of publica- 
tions. What the Society had done was for the most part 
praiseworthy: old and forgotten works were brought to light; 
the Church could more easily learn what had been done by 
men whose names to many were as enigmatical as they were 
common; and the whole Roman controversy was again set 
before the world. Unfortunately for the Parker Society the 
controversy in which it was engaged was not with Rome, but 
with the school of Dr. Pusey, — two very different things. 
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It is difficult to be impartial in dealing with doctrines upon 
which exist diversities of opinion as great as those which have 
been mentioned. One is apt to take sides; indeed, no one who 
fairly grasps the importance of the issues involved can avoid 
doing so. Dr. Pusey was as strong a partisan as any who 
opposed him. He held himself to be right and he allowed not 
the possibility of right being on the part of those who disagreed 
with him. Possibly such allowance would have implied doubt 
of his own position; and nowhere does Dr. Pusey give the 
slightest hint that he was affected by the spirit of scepticism. 
In this he went to an extreme which borders upon wrong, if it 
be not actually such. It assumes an infallibility of mind and 
heart which no man and no set of men has a right to assume. 
Herein lies the error of all schools of thought: some truth each 
must needs have, -— some in common with all and some peculiar 
to itself, — but no one can possibly have all the truth, or even 
hold the truth it claims to have without some admixture of 
error. Truth itself, exaggerated or misplaced, becomes false- 
hood, and nothing is easier than for the mind to lay hold upon 
some one verity and regard it as of first value under all circum- 
stances. But Dr. Pusey knew of no such limitations. He was 
as certain that he was right as he was that he lived. Hence his 
success as a party-leader. He was enthusiastic, industrious, 
indefatigable, and tenacious. His plans of action were well 
chosen and never abandoned. He believed in himself; he be- 
lieved in his cause. So Newman says (in the Apologia, p. 62): 
“ If confidence in his position is (as it is) a first essential in the 
leader of a party, this Dr. Pusey possessed pre-eminently.” 
And this also led to his triumphs as a controversialist. In the 
art of defence he was unique among his contemporaries. He 
was full of so many subjects and had amassed such stores of 
information, that the material he could heap upon a question 
was sufficient not merely to bury it out of sight but also to 
daunt and perplex his adversaries. And when to this knowl- 
edge was added an unrivalled skill in using it,—the ability to 
gather and to select his evidence, to emphasize what was perti- 
nent to his purpose and to overlook what he cared not to bring 
to the front, — he met with few men, if any, who had the power 
to withstand him. 

Dogmatism such as this can scarcely fail of becoming unjust. 
Dr. Pusey overwhelms his adversary. He sweeps him away as 
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a rushing flood sweeps away an obstacle happening to stand 
before it. He never seeks to examine the other side; it is 
wrong, as a matter of course. The spirit which once led him to 
look into German rationalism vanished as soon as he associated 
himself with the Tractarian movement. He became in the the- 
ological world what the crusader had been in bygone military 
days: the folk against whom the lance was set in rest were 
necessarily at fault— if for no other reason than because they 
had ventured to dispute with one who was satisfied that he 
alone held the faith. Dr. Pusey felt that a Low Churchman was 
in error simply because he was a Low Churchman; just as Low 
Churchmen were clear that Dr. Pusey was far from the truth 
simply because he was Dr. Pusey. It is the fault of all ex- 
treme partisans. It is the old cry: if a man be not of us, then 
he stands condemned. Probably had Dr. Pusey shown more 
charity he would have failed in his life’s purpose, just as Martin 
Luther would have failed had he possessed the power of seeing 
more than one thing at a time. But no life can be beautiful, 
even though it be successful, that drives its opinions with such 
vehement and relentless force. It may be powerful ; it cannot 
be lovely. And this for the simple reason that truth and justice 
are set aside. 

Doubtless Dr. Pusey won. I am not sure that he was ever 
acknowledged either by himself or by anybody else as van- 
quished. But some of his triumphs were rather over men than 
over principles. The Duke of Alva laid low many a Nether- 
lander; but killing the Netherlanders did not crush out the soul 
of liberty. In an argument an opponent can be defeated and 
yet the position he assumed remain untaken. Dr. Pusey did 
win in this respect. He won in other senses too; but in this 
sense always. His opponents were not his peers. Should it be 
asked in reference to the doctrines which distinguished his 
school, were they right or were they wrong? it may be an- 
swered, both: GOD knows how much in either respect. When 
our eyes are open to see the fulness of truth, then we shall be 
better able to judge. 

But Dr. Pusey gained victories grander than any which came 
to him in the way of ecclesiastical controversy. He held truths, 
too, more magnificent than those which are associated with his 
name. Perhaps it would be scarcely fair to say that the glory 
of his soul manifested itself according to the importance and 
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magnitude of the subject before him; but if there be a differ- 
ence in the value of doctrines such was near to the fact. At all 
events Dr. Pusey appears in a clearer light when he gives his 
expositions of Sacred Scripture than when he writes upon some 
other matters. However many his faults, they seem to fade 
away in the brightness of his love for the Word of Gop. 
“There has been,” he once wrote, “for some thirty years, a 
deep conviction of my soul that no book can be written on 
behalf of the Bible like the Bible itself. Man’s defences are 
man’s work. They may help to beat off attacks. They may 
draw out some portion of its meaning. The Bible is Gop’s 
Word, and through it, Gop the HOLY GHOosT, who spake it, 
speaks to the soul which closes not itself against it.” To one 
characteristic of the men who left the Church of England for 
Rome reference has been already made, and here another pre- 
sents itself: in the Tractarian movement they who stood firm 
to Anglicanism were distinguished from those who went to 
Rome by being careful students of Holy Scripture. Cardinal 
Newman loved the Authorized Version, but the weakness of 
Cardinal Newman’s work lies in his lack of exegetical skill and 
knowledge. Here Dr. Pusey was a master. Once he proposed 
editing a commentary on the whole Bible in which, side by side 
with modern investigations, would appear expositions from 
thoughtful writers of all times, — “ men who understood Holy 
Scripture through that same SPIRIT by whom it was written, to 
whom prayer, meditation, and a sanctified life laid open its mean- 
ing.” Dr. Pusey set forth the intention of himself and his 
friends thus: “ The object of all who have been engaged in 
this work is one and the same, to develop, as GOD shall enable 
us, the meaning of Holy Scripture out of Holy Scripture itself; 
to search in that deep mine and— not bring meanings into it, 
but (CHRIST being our helper, for .‘ the well is deep ’) to bring 
such portions as they may of its meaning out of it; to exhibit 
to our people truth side by side with the fountain from which 
it is drawn; to enable them to see something more of its riches 
than a passer-by or a careless reader sees upon its surface.” 
This hope was never realized: some of the friends who would 
have helped were removed by death, and others were disabled 
for want of time; but Dr. Pusey’s own contribution to the pro- 
ject remains in his commentary upon the Minor Prophets. In 
this work he displayed the accuracy and massiveness of his 
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scholarship, his intimate acquaintance with both ancient and 
modern commentators, and his intense conviction of the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of Sacred Scripture. At his fingers’ ends 
were both the Fathers of the early and medieval Church and 
the stores of foreign Biblical literature; yet in neither direction 
does he suffer himself to be unduly influenced. He is neither 
dazzled by the daring of an Ewald nor blinded by the mysticism 
ofa Jerome. The quotations are selected with more than ordi- 
nary skill. He is devout, spiritual, and practical, with a trend 
toward allegorical interpretation. His pages are rich in histori- 
cal, topographical, and personal coloring. Without having a 
winsome style, he is yet lucid and by his judiciously arranged 
side-lights causes a scene to present itself in an attractive man- 
ner. Objection has been brought against the conservatism of 
the work, but in days when assaults are freely made upon the 
integrity of the sacred writings it is well to find an author who 
hesitates to adopt new theories and who strives to inspire confi- 
dence in authorities which have survived the decay of time and 
through the ages commended themselves to the Christian mind. 
Dr. Pusey has no superior among English commentators: if he 
be defective in criticism, he is unequalled in his power to dis- 
piay the spirit and application of the text. 

Both the Commentary upon the Minor Prophets and the 
Lectures on the Book of Daniel led him into conflict with the 
modern school of interpretation. Here again his controversial 
powers did him good service. He gave blows as severe as any 
he received. Ewald, whose temper was far from amiable, did 
not hesitate to sneer at him; but Ewald’s shield is indented 
with many a stroke from Pusey’s heavy sword. Indeed it is 
doubtful if Dr. Pusey.in his own field of Biblical learning has 
ever met with refutation. He stands there the champion of 
certain truths which the Church holds to be fundamental. His 
armor is Close and proof, his grasp of his sword is firm, and his 
eye is alert: it is easy to laugh at him — and that is the worst 
that they who differ from him have done. The genuineness of 
Sacred Scripture has not been disproved; Biblical infallibility 
is still held; and though much has been gained by the re- 
searches and discoveries of these latter days, yet the work done 
by scholars and men of old time abides in the affection of the 
Church. Dr. Pusey reminded the world that an interpretation 
of Scripture gleaned from many ages is at least equal to that 
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made in one generation and largely by a school out of sym- 
pathy with Catholic tradition. 

Dr. Pusey’s work was done mostly with the pen. He was 
first of alla student. His professorship of Hebrew he retained 
for over fifty years. But he was also a preacher. Upon this 
something has been already said: here need be added only a 
word. He had in full measure that secret of pulpit power, in- 
tensity of conviction. He was satisfied of the truth of his mes- 
sage and of the need of his hearers; therefore he spoke with 
that authority and earnestness which command and convince. 
Tenderness and indignation were equally at his command. He 
comforted and confounded; he soothed and aroused; he led 
men to the peace of CHRIST and he compelled them to cry out 
for mercy. One said of a sermon preached by him on Ash 
Wednesday, 1868 (Bp. Doane, u¢ supra, p. 29), that “as flash 
after flash came fast from that pale face, and the quiet cadence 
of that loving voice fell in mighty thunderings, the hearers had 
not a breath to waste upon the man. _ It was all they could do 
to breathe through the storm of words he spoke.” He united 
doctrine with practice and never preached a sermon in which 
he did not first teach a lesson and then enforce it by illustration, 
admonition, or entreaty. Thus his discourse on “ The Presence 
of CHRIST in the Holy Eucharist,” delivered in 1853, contained 
not only a formulation of that doctrine which has distinguished 
his school, but also an application of it to the spiritual needs of 
the people. He lacked the sweet eloquence and the graceful 
dignity of Newman, but he excelled that accomplished preacher 
in the worth aad weight of his utterances. 

Busy man as he was, bowed down with many an anxious care, 
yet had he a courteousness and an affectionate interest in the 
welfare of others. Like Newman, he had in his veins Huguenot 
blood ; but he belonged to a higher social circle than did his able 
contemporary. His family, originally named Bouverie, became 
through a marriage connection lords of the manor of Pusey, a 
Berkshire village near Oxford, and from it took their name a few 
years after his birth. When eighteen years old, in 1818, Ed- 
ward Bouverie went to Oxford, and winning and holding high 
honors, he remained there the rest of his days. In 1823 he be- 
came a fellow of Oriel, the college in which were John Henry 
Newman and. John Keble. His figure was uncommanding, but 
his face was full of power, love, and gentleness. He was awarm 
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friend and a trusty confidant. His habits were simple and 
austere. He rarely entered general society and had but few 
intimate associates. His charities were munificent. It is an 
open secret that the “ penitent” who built S. Saviour’s Church 
at Leeds was Dr. Pusey. 

He had, however, some severe trials. After eleven years 
of married life, in 1839, his wife died, leaving him one son. 
This son — Philip Edward, born June 14, 1830 — had his 
father’s love of scholarship, but was unable to be ordained 
because of grievous bodily infirmities. He was endowed with 
exceptional graces, — religious earnestness, consistent, heart- 
felt piety, love for children, awe and reverence for GOD, and 
brave cheerfulness under lifelong suffering. He had ever a 
pleasant smile for his friends. As he could not serve in the 
sacred ministry, he was most anxious to work for GOD in any 
way that remained to him. His father advised him to edit the 
works of S. Cyril of Alexandria, and accordingly in 1868 
appeared in two volumes an elaborate edition of S. Cyril's 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets, and in 1872 two other 
volumes, containing eleven books of the Commentary on 
S. John. In the preparation of these volumes, Philip Edward 
spared no pains and no expense. This was his life’s labor. 
He died January 15, 1880. One day, Dr. Pusey said to Canon 
Liddon: “I cannot help hoping that if dear Philip is allowed, 
now or hereafter, to be anywhere near S. Cyril in another 
world, S. Cyril may be able to show him some kindness, con- 
sidering all that Philip has done in these later years to make 
S. Cyril’s writings better known to our countrymen.” After 
this Dr. Pusey was rarely seen. His own physical sufferings 
increased; and on September 16, 1882, after a brief illness he 
died a painless death. Some forty years earlier, he wrote 
of Hugh James Rose (Burgon, uw? supra, vol. i. p. 274): “ Our 
friend Rose is taken to his rest, from what would year by year 
more have worried and vexed his noble and anxious spirit. It 
is a sad void to us all; but we know not how his spirit is 
employed, and whether he may not have some office of inter- 
ceding for the Church, higher and more holy and more unin- 
termitting than when in the body. ‘ They live to God.’” Like 
words may be said of him whose remains now rest in the 
cathedral of which for fifty-four years he had been a canon. 

Dr. Pusey has entered into the peace of Paradise. His work 
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is done, and upon that work various judgments have been 
made and will be again made; but none can question the 
worth of the man himself. He was faulty; but the faults did 
not destroy the virtues. Pure, devout, self-sacrificing was he; 
aman of prayer and of good works. He may be compared 
to some of the prophets and fathers of whom he wrote: with 
sharpness unrelieved against his adversaries, because he be- 
lieved they were striving to hinder the truth, he united a child- 
like confidence in the Divine mercy, a consecrated benevolence, 
and a submissive clinging to the Word of Gop. His errors 
arose from his extreme partisanship; as soon as he came out 
of that gloomy fortress he was a man among men and as 
lovable as any. I again say, that in this respect he was as were 
his opponents. They did persecute and malign him every 
whit as badly as he did them. Extreme party-men make a 
strange application of the golden rule: they ill-treat others, 
and they are willing that others shall ill-treat them. 

But Dr. Pusey fought a battle against considerable odds. 
His courage and constancy were put to severe tests. He 
resisted the temptation alike to follow Newman to Rome and 
to give up the truth for which he contended. Rightly or 
wrongly, Dr. Pusey clung to the party he had helped to cre- 
ate. He thought it had a work to do for the regeneration 
of England and for the salvation of the Anglican Church. He 
changed not his mind through all the long years in which 
Puseyism was condemned in high places and hooted at in the 
streets. He was preached against; his name became a syno- 
nym among the populace for unrespectability; he was burned 
in efigy. But he held on. He lived through the flood-tide 
of unpopularity which rushed upon his,party when, in 1851, 
the Roman hierarchy was established in England and the Eng- 
lish people thought that the days of Queen Mary were swiftly 
coming back. He lived indeed to see the party get beyond 
him and develop into a movement with which he had no sym- 
pathy. The day came when the term “ Puseyism” was no 
longer used. “ Ritualism” took its place; but ritualism found 
no welcome from Dr. Pusey. He even spoke against it. But 
the spirit which defied bishops defied Dr. Pusey. His influ- 
ence was unheeded; his party had verily forsaken the ancient 
landmarks. Yet he flinched not; he stood firmly by his prin- 
ciples; and what was true in those principles has been dis- 
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seminated through the Church, so that no school of thought 
to-day is as its predecessor was half a century since. 

There is something to admire in one who stands out through 
a long life against the allurements of friends or the assaults 
of enemies. Dr. Pusey’s mind early reached its highest devel- 
opment; hence a consistency runs through all his writings. 
He remains stationary. Nor is there room for question that 
as a theologian and a leader he is greater than any of his con- 
temporaries, — far greater, though he is not romantic, than his 
illustrious friend and contemporary, Cardinal Newman. 

And what has been the result of Dr. Pusey’s work? Out 
of the conflict of parties what has come? Some evil neces- 
sarily: even gold is not found free from dross. There were 
mistakes made and deeds done which have given bitterness 
and sadness to not a few hearts; but none can fairly say that 
this is all. Sixty years ago the Anglican Church was in 
England tottering as though about to fall into pieces, and 
in America it was a body of insignificant proportions ; to-day 
in both countries and in many another part of the world 
it stands out in the splendor of strength and the abundance 
of good works. This progress is due to no one party, though 
it owes much to all parties, and has received peculiar help 
from each. The Puseyite school gave its contribution, and 
for that contribution the Church is all the stronger and the 
world all the better. It was well that there should be pre- 
sented the great idea of the Church in its visibility and author- 
ity, — in its notes of succession, dogma, and sacrament. Thus 
writes a grave and learned Presbyterian, who may be acquitted 
of having any leaning toward Puseyism (Dr. John Tulloch, 
ut supra, p.81):— . 

There are few who will not acknowledge that the Oxford movement 
has done more than all other movements in our time to revive ‘the 
grandeur and force of historical communion and Church life,’ and no 
less ‘the true place of beauty and art in worship.’ It is much to have 
brought home to the hearts of Christian people the reality of a great 
spiritual society extending through all Christian ages, living by its own 
truth and life, having its own laws and rights and usages. Ina time 
when the ‘ dissidence of dissent’ and the canker of sectarianism have 
spread to the very heart of our national existence, with so many unhappy 
results, the idea of the Church as a great unity, and no less the idea 
of Christian art,—- of the necessity of order and beauty in Christian 
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worship, — are ideas to be thankful for. That both these ideas are 
capable, as history proves, of rapid abuse, unless interpenetrated by the 
light of reason, and used with purity of heart, is no ground for rejecting 
either. It is the very function of Christian sense to hold the balance 
of truth, and by ‘ proving all things,’ to ‘ hold fast that which is good.’ 


More than this need not be said. If the Church is to live 
and save herself from degenerating into a sect, she must have 
diversities of opinion and practice. That is a law of healthful 
existence. Wrong comes when men think themselves only 
in the right. But in His mercy, Gop, who brings light out 
of darkness and order out of confusion, overrules even human 
wills and passions for the good of His Church. 


JAMES S. STONE. 
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The Oxford Movement. By R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., sometime 
Dean of S. Paul’s and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Company. 8vo. 


HE characteristic of the Oxford Movement was that it was essen- 
tially a movement. Its attribute was (and is) motion. When it 
pauses it ceases to be. When it begins again to move it again becomes 
recognizable. This quality was its mark at its outset, and the same 
quality has become its Nemesis. The Movement has often been chal- 
lenged to state its “rminus ad quem, and has always been silent before 
the challenge. It Aas no terminus,— any more than did “ Miss Kil- 
mansegg with her wonderful leg.” Its rationale is to be sought for nor 
in the point toward which it proceeds, but in the causes which keep it in 
motion. It was not a revolution, or a discovery, or the logical triumpb 
of propositions, or the correction of a definite set of ecclesiastical or 
doctrinal evils. It was a state of mind. As a temper it has been as 
distinct and easily recognizable as it has been vague and exasperating 
when practically applied. Anybody can recognize an Anglo-Catholic 
at a glance ; but no living man can say what an Anglo-Catholic will do 
on any given occasion. The fact that he did such or such a thing day 
before yesterday warns the intelligent observer that he will not do the 
same thing to-morrow ; for the law of movement under which he lives 
will, by then, have carried him beyond it, 

At the end of the first quarter of the present century there had set 
in, throughout the world of English-speaking Christendom, a marked 
reaction from the individualistic conception of the Christian life. Five 
generations earlier the “Great Awakening” in America and the 
“ Evangelical Revival” in England had swept over the land. This 
way of thinking had laid small stress upon either Doctrine or Order. 
Neither of these was vital. The essential thing was experience. One 
might readily be ignorant of doctrine and be outside of the Church and 
still have a rich experimental knowledge of Curisr. It regarded 
“ Salvation” as a drama transacted behind the scenes in each individ- 
ual soul. The tragedy of it was so tremendous that it made the 
outward side of religion seem trivial in comparison with it. At its best 
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it was austere, unworldly, tragic. It profoundly moved the soul and 
colored the life of him who felt it. Hervy, Romaine, Cecil, Venn, 
Fletcher, Newton, Scott, Simeon, Howard, Clarkson, Wilberforce, Eliz- 
abeth Fry, and Hannah More, — these were its best fruits and as good 
as have grown on any branch of the Christian tree. But at the time 
before us the quality of the fruit had begun distinctly to deteriorate. 

The circle of themes dwelt on by this school in the Church was a narrow one 
and no one had found the way of enlarging it. It never seemed to go beyond the 
first beginnings of Christian teaching. It had nothing to say to the long and 
varied process of building up the new life of truth and goodness. It was nervously 
afraid of departing from the consecrated phrases of its school, and in its perpetual 
iteration of them had lost its hold of the meaning they may once have had. Claim- 
ing to be the exclusively spiritual, fervent, unworldly, the sole announcer of the free 
grace of Gop amid self-righteousness and sin, it had come, in fact, to be on very 
easy terms with the world. It kept its hold on numbers of spiritually-minded 
persons, for in truth there seemed to be nothing better for those who saw in the 
affections the main field of religion. But even of these good men the monotonous 
language seemed to all but themselves inconceivably hollow and wearisome ; and in 
the hands of the average teachers of the school the idea of religion was becoming 
poor and thin and unreal. 

Broad and earnest-minded men were everywhere tired of the 
meagreness and narrowness of Evangelicalism. They saw that while 
it held the truth it did not hold the whole truth. They wished for both 
a broader and more reasonable statement of Doctrine and a higher and 
more authoritative place for the Church’s Order. The questions What 
is the Church? and What is of the Faith? had already deeply engaged 
the thought and conscience of a group of men of the first rank long 
before the Oxford men had their attention directed that way at all. 
When Newman was still an Evangelical studying Scott’s Commentaries, 
and Keble a country curate distributing blankets, and Isaac Williams an 
undergraduate playing cricket and writing Latin poetry, another set of 
men were busy with the very question which the Oxford men took up 
later on. Dr. Armold, Whateley, Simeon, John Sterling, Milman, Davi- 
son, Coppleston, Hawkins, and Blanco White were honestly laboring to 
find the truth concerning the nature of the Church and its place and 
function in the conduct of human life. These men knew much of 
human life. They were all filled with the spirit of their age. A new 
intellectual life was stirring in all Europe. These men who were now 
studying the problem of the Church were also exploring many other 
fields. They were political historians, students of social science, 
physicists, philosophers, linguists, men of affairs, theologians. The 
problem seemed to them far from simple. Their knowledge of the 
contradictory facts of human life made them distrustful of any short 
and easy answer. They looked broadly afield, and their report of what 
they saw gave many the impression that they saw nothing clearly. 
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The Ecclesiastical problem was snatched out of their hands at about 
1833, and its solution undertaken by the leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment. It has since come to be regarded as in some sense the pfecudium 
of them and their successors. Their answer has been always eminently 
simple and intelligible. 

What they fought for was not Rome, not even a restoration of unity, but a 
Church of England such as it was conceived of by the Cowline divines and the Non- 
Jurors. 

That no such conception has ever been realized at any time or place 
did not disturb them. They were students constructing a system, and 
not practical men administering human affairs. In the fine volume 
before us the late Dean of S. Paul’s gives the most intelligent and inter- 
esting account which has yet been written. He had the great advant- 
age of having been an eye-witness of all these things from the beginning, 
and also of being in profound sympathy with the early movers. He 
sketches in clear outlines and with a firm hand the situation from which 
the Movement began ; sets vividly before us the persons and qualities 
of the chief actors ; assigns to each his fair share of credit or blame. 
Hurrell Froude, Keble, Newman, Rose, Marriott, and Pusey stand out 
conspicuously. And they were great men. They became the cham- 
pions of an impracticable ideal, to be sure ; but their ideal was so fair 
and faultless, so unapproachable and other-worldly, that the approval of 
men is given rather to the fond dreamers who clung to it than to the 
clear-minded Newman, who saw its hopelessness and abandoned it. 
The Dean does not hesitate to emphasize the contrast between these 
early leaders and their small successors in the next generation, whom 
Sydney Smith chaffed : — 

He’s great in punctilios, where he bows, and where he stands, 
In the cutting of his surplice and the hemming of his bands. 


Each saint upon the Calendar he knows by heart at least ; 
He always dates his letters on a ‘ Vigil’ or a ‘ Feast.’ 


He maketh much of discipline, yet when the shoe doth pinch, 
His most obedient, duteous son will not give in an inch ; 
Pliant and obstinate by turns, whate’er may be the whim, 
He’s only for the Bishop when the Bishop is for him. 

The men of whom the Dean tells us were not of this sort. They cared 
little or not at all for ritual, and they made a point of obedience to con- 
stituted authority. They were scholars of the Academic type, and 
gentlemen of the best English school. 

But, when all is said, the Oxford Movement was Dr. Newman. His 
strong and interesting personality, his fine genius, his striking career, 
and above all the long continuance of his life, have arrested and fixed 
the attention of half a century upon himself and upon the Ideal and 
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the men for whom he spoke. One of the strangest things about it all 
has been the way in which strenuous but always impotent effort has 
been made to disengage it from him. When the Movement is men- 
tioned, it calls up inevitably the gaunt figure of the old Cardinal who 
turned away from it with scorn. The great names of even Pusey and 
Keble serve but as foils to bring out the figure of Newman. It was he 
who fixed upon the Movement its distinguishing marks of disbelief in 
the inspiration of the present, and submission to the authority of the 
past. In our own day even the authors of Lux Mundi have been con- 
strained substantially to confess that Newman was right in his judgment 
of both principles, and have quietly abandoned them. 

It does not lie in Dean Church's way to gather up the results of the 
Movement, or to estimate the effects of them for good or ill. It is 
most difficult to do this, for every candid man who knows the history 
of the Movement must confess that it has produced most mixed results. 
But, now that its great central figure has passed away, we venture to 
predict that it will become more and more clear that it was but an 
episode in a far wider movement, which began earlier, operated outside 
of it, has survived it, and has for its object to settle a far more complex 
and difficult task than the Oxford men dreamed it to be, — that is, to 
adjust the relation of that Divine Society which we call the Church of 
Gop to the progress of the personal religious life, and to the multiform 
needs of the thoughts and actions of men. Whether the Oxford Move- 
ment has hastened or retarded the issue may well be left as yet an open 
question, but there can be no question that the late Dean of S. Paul’s 
has left us its fitting record. © & Bites 


The Light of the World, or The Great Consummation. By Sit EDWIN 
ARNOLD, K. C. I. E., C.S.I. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1891. 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard, in his introductory essay to this volume, says: 
“Poetry, which was once supposed to be an inspiration —a delusion 
which was fostered by immature rhymesters to palliate their shortcom- 
ings and impart dignity to their trivialities——is now as universally 
recognized to be an art as painting, sculpture, or music, and the rules 
to which it conforms have been gathered from the practice of the mas- 
ters, and formulated into a system of critical laws, which not to know is 
to know nothing of poetry.” The meaning of this long, involved, and 
turgid sentence seems to be that the poet is one who learns the laws 
which govern poetry and then sits down to the business of writing a 
poem. This was the kind of poetry which Wagner satirized with so 
much force in his “ Die Meistersinger.” It is the kind of poetry that 
any cultured man may write, deliberately setting himself to the task. 
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Perhaps Mr. Stoddard himself writes this kind of poetry, — we have not 
read sufficient of his work to form a judgment, — but the reading of 
this latest work of Sir Edwin Arnold will convince any one that the 
author is a much better poet than his introducer makes him. 

The subject chosen by the eminent author of the Light of Asia is one 
which is of universal interest, and Sir Edwin has shown — despite Mr. 
Stoddard — a distinct inspiration in his choice of the form in which he 
has treated it. By his secondary title, “ The Great Consummation,” he 
evidently intends this work as a pendant or companion to his Light of 
Asia, which was called “The Great Renunciation ;” and not only in 
this, but also in the form of expression, language, words, and phrases, 
the Orientalism of the author stands out prominently. The names of 
the characters are given, not in the familiar form of the English Bible, 
but in the Eastern, and perhaps correct form, but none the less unwel- 
come to those who know and love the beautiful English names as they 
appear in the New Testament. Names of places, too, are thus dis- 
figured, though not beyond recognition, but there are frequent names of 
things, animate and inanimate, which convey no meaning at all to the 
English reader, and which are explained and translated in foot-notes. 

The Proem to the work is an emphatic contradiction to Mr. Stod- 


dard’s non-inspiration theory : — 


The Sovereign Voice spake, once more, in mine ear: 
‘ Write, now, a Song unstained by any tear!’ 


‘What shall I write?’ I said. The Voice replied, 
‘ Write what We tell thee of The Crucified!" 


‘ How shall I write,’ I said, who am not meet 
One word of that sweet speaking to repeat?’ 


‘It shall be given unto thee! Do this thing!’ 
Answered the Voice: ‘ Wash thy lips clean and sing!’ 


If these lines mean anything, they mean that Sir Edwin felt himself 
unable or unworthy to write of so great a theme, but that the Voice 
beyond and outside of himself will put the words into his mouth, that 
he may with clean lips sing the great song. Indeed, with King David, 
he is here represented as saying, “O Lord, open thou my lips and my 
mouth shall shout forth Thy praise.” 

The poem begins with a prologue entitled, “ At Bethlehem,” in which 
the nativity of Curist is related. Then come the six books of the 
poem, the whole story being put in the mouth of Mary Magdalene, 
with the exception of a short dialogue between Pontius Pilate and his 
wife, Claudia Procula. Mary is sent for by Pilate, and she testifies of 
Curist to him. While she is speaking, — 
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"Mid them came — 
Leaving his kneeling camel at the gate — 
A swarthy stranger in the Eastern garb, 
Girdled and turbaned, as those use who wend 
In the far toiling caravans of Hend. 
Reverent and rapt he stood ; and when she ceased, 
Drew swiftly from his breast a silken roll 
Tied with a silver thong, and, bending low, 
Laid this at Mary’s feet. 


This swarthy stranger was an old man, the sole survivor of the three 
Wise Men from the East, who visited the infant Saviour at Bethlehem ; 
once more he had come to learn concerning the setting of the “ Star of 
Men,” whose rise his younger eyes beheld. Sir Edwin represents him 
as an Indian Buddhist. Six days he remained with Mary, during which 
she tells him the entire story of the life, teaching, and crucifixion of 
Jesus ; tells it reverently, lovingly, enthusiastically. 

Sir Edwin identifies Mary Magdalene with the woman who was’ taken 
in adultery and forgiven by Jesus. In this he follows the tradition of 
the Church from the earliest ages, though there is no such identification 
in the New Testament. He is fully justified in this, not only because 
in so doing he follows a large number of commentators from S. 
Ambrose down to Dr. Pusey, but also because he is thereby enabled to 
give a more effective and dramatic quality to his poem. By making 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus, and the 
“ woman who was a sinner,” one person, Sir Edwin much simplified 
the action of his poem, at the same time giving it greater dramatic 
unity and force; and while even poetic license does not give liberty 
to pass the bounds of probability, it does give permission for any 
variations within these bounds. We hold, therefore, that the criti- 
cisms brought against Sir Edwin Arnold for this identification have no 
weight. While he cannot prove the identification, neither can any one 
disprove it. 

Another identification there is, however, which has not so much jus- 
tification. The young man who came to Jesus asking: ‘“ What shall I 
do to be saved?” and who went away sorrowful because he heard much 
good, is identified with Lazarus ; but by these identifications the author 
is enabled to concentrate his narrative and make Mary Magdalene 
speak of these events from personal knowledge, which of course vastly 
enhances the power of her story. 

A very beautiful and effective episode is found in the introduction of 
Shelomith, the daughter of Jairus, who was raised from the dead. The 
Indian naturally was anxious for speech with her. Said he: — 


Is it lawful if I ask 
What memory holdest thou of that black time ? 
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Shelomith replies : — 
He bade 
We should not greatly speak of what was wrought; 
And, if I speak, something is wort to fall 
Like a thick curtain, shutting off my mind, 
With all it knows, from you that know it not. 
I pray you give me grace if I speak nought. 


We must not too inquisitively seek to know what has not been 
revealed. How we wish that the daughter of Jairus and Lazarus might 
have told us what they said and learned during the time they were 
absent from the body. But their mouths were sealed, and in a very 
beautiful passage the poet describes the sweet peace and content which 
show themselves on the face of Shelomith and the meek patience of 
Lazarus, as they both wait till they are again and finally called to enjoy 
the rest and felicity of which they had a brief foretaste. 

But when it comes to the great scenes of Holy Week, the author’s 
courage fails him; and, instead of continuing the story in the mouth 
of Mary Magdalene, he gives it summarized in a few pages and inclosed 
in brackets, and Mary resumes the narrative after the Crucifixion, and 
continues it until the Ascension. 

Certainly the author has produced a noble poem ; but just as certainly 
it does not rise to the height of the occasion. But what poet could hope 
to attain that height? Milton, perhaps; but Milton’s successor is yet 
to come. But every Christian reader will thank Sir Edwin for the pure 
spirit of reverence with which he has carried through his work. He has 
evidently been entirely dominated by his theme. The poem is not phi- 
losophical, logical, nor argumentative ; it is narrative simply and solely, — 
dramatic and forceful narrative, but narrative only nevertheless. 

But while we recognize its beauty, and read it with both interest and 
pleasure, we are bound to say that in its theology it does not agree with 
the Church, nor, in some instances, even with the majority of Christian 
believers. In one passage it comes perilously near Unitarianism. After 
describing the massacre of the children by Herod, the poet says : — 


Lorp! hadst Thou been all Gop, as pleaseth them 
Who poorly see thy Godlike self, and take 

True glory from Thee for false glory’s sake ; 
Co-equal Power, as these — too bold — blaspheme ; 
Ruler of what Thou camest to redeem ; 

Not Bare Divine, feeling with touch of silk 

For fountains of a mortal Mother’s milk 

With sweet mouth buried in the warm feast thus, 
And dear heart growing great to beat for us 

And soft feet waiting till the way was spread 
Whereby what was true Gop in Thee should tread 
Triumphant over woe and death to bliss — 

Thou, from Thy cradle, would’st have stayed in this 
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Those butchers! With one angel’s swift decree, 

Out of the silver cohorts lackeying Thee, 

Thou hadst thrust down the bitter Prince who killed 

Thine innocents! Would’st Thou not? Was’t not willed? 


This passage is one of the few in which the author drops into rhyme. 
Most of the narrative is in unrhymed pentameter. The rhyme may 
charitably lead us to believe that Sir Edwin does not mean here what 
the passage would imply; for any one who believes in the Creed of 
Nicza cannot accept the above as a true conception of the MEssIAH. 
In another place the teaching is distinctly that known in theological 
controversy as Universal Restoration : — 


Oh, good friend! that soul 
Hath done with sadness which knows CuristT aright ; 
Not as Fear reads, but as quick Love reveals. 
Also I think the worst will scarcely miss 
At end of evil, when Despair will lead 
Souls to His feet, which would not come for Love. 
Hardly, I hope, shall bloody Herod fail, 
Nor Judas, who betrayed Him with a kiss, 
Nor Pilate, who, for Czsar, saw Him slain; 
Nor any, at the last; since grace and power 
Measureless, which forbid men’s hearts to hate, 
Themselves can never hate, nor finally, 
See their sweet purpose foiled. 


This doctrine is largely and rapidly growing in acceptance among all 
bodies of Christians. It is one which can be held in perfect con- 
sistency by any Churchman, and, as a matter of fact, it isso held by 
many. 

In another passage the poet again touches on this subject, and mingles 
with it some thoughts on the subject of the Atonement : — 


It may be there shall come in after days — 

When the Good Spell is spread — some later Scribes, 
Some far-off Pharisees, will take His law, — 

Written with Love's light fingers on the heart, 

Not stamped on stone 'mid glares of lightning-fork, — 
Will take, and make it code incorporate ; 

And from its grace write grim phylacteries 

To deck the head of dressed Authority ; 

And from its golden mysteries forge keys 

To jingle in the belt of pious pride; 

And change its heavenly cherishing tenderness 

To warrant for the sword, the chain, the flame, 
Lending hard Hate the sacred seals of Love, 

And crying: ‘ Who believes not, perishes !’ 

It may be some that heard Him day by day, 

Lacking the ears to hear, or losing hold 

Of larger thought — perplexed interpreters — 

Shall, in times to be, do Him much wrong 
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With right intent: saying our sweet LorD taught 
Dark tangled schemes of sad salvation; Gop 
Making earth ill; which went awry; was lost 
For sin; was forfeit to the wrath of Heaven; 
Which — for it must exact a victim — slew 

The Son of Heaven Himself, willing and free ; 
And, by His blood, self-shed and innocent, 
Washes Earth’s sin away, propitiates 

That hungry anger of the offended Law. 


Yes, it may be, and it has been; for the accepted doctrine of the 
Atonement is that the Son of Gop made a Vicarious Sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world, and that Sacrifice is the fundamental prop of the 
Christianity we believe and profess Theories of the Atonement have 
been propounded since Anselm wrote his Cur Deus Homo ? till to-day, 
and doubtless will continue to be propounded till the day when the Son 
of Gop and Man will come again to the world to reconcile all men to 
Himself. We merely note Sir Edwin’s poetical presentation of the 
matter ; we do not discuss it. With one more quotation we leave this 
matter : — 

Oh, more than all! that for whose holy sake, 
By whose most sovereign grace, for whose sweet deed 
The sins which reddened Earth are washed away 
Whiter than wool, the debts which loaded Earth 
Are paid by Love’s kiss on the Lips of Law, 
Tenderly silenced. Now, the whole world hears 
Or shall hear — surely shall hear — at the last, 
Though men delay, and doubt, and faint, and fail, 
That promise faithful : —‘ Fear not, little flock ! 
It is your FATHER’S will and joy to give 
To you the Kingdom.’ 

Wherefore if there live 
Brothers too low to love, too base to serve, 
Too evil to forgive; if aught in Man 
So abject seem and so to brute allied 
Nice natures scorn the kinship ; — think that CHRIST 
Knew also these, and measured these and made 
His daily sojourn ’midst them; and was swift 
To succor them and cheer ; and bore with them, 
Never once holding any lowly soul 
Less dear to Heaven than high and saintly souls ; 
Never conceding once that one stray sheep — 
Lean, foul, and fleeceless in the thorns of Sin —- 
Should die, unfolded, for the safe flock’s sake. 


By this poem Sir Edwin Arnold has taken distinctly a higher rank in 
the poetic world than he has hitherto held. His Light of Asia was a 
beautiful work, but this one transcends that. His /ndian Song of Songs, 
and Pearls of the Faith did not appeal to our sympathies; and his 
Eastern Lyrics and Legends, beautiful though many of them are, lack 
something which makes them of permanent value. And yet Sir Edwin 
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is not a great poet, though the one who could write “He and She ™ 
and “He who died at Azan” will never lack readers and admirers. 
The Light of the World is a poem to be read, and re-read, and thought 
over. If it does not display genius, it does show a talent of a high degree. 
It is a notable addition to literature. 

The American publishers have put out this work in a good form, and 
have inserted a number of small reproductions of Hoffman's designs, 
which, however, have no special connection with the text, and are much 
reduced in beauty by their reduction in size. Doubtless, however, artists 
will be found who will find inspiration for their pencils in the text of the 
poem. We have noticed one or two typographical errors which should 
not have been overlooked, — “Gautama,” and “Gaudama,” on the same 
page (x), “glimpe” for “glimpse,” on page 189, and “ muderess” for 
“ murderess,” on page 193. 

A portrait of Sir Edwin Arnold is given as a frontispiece. 

D. E. Hervey. 


Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D. D., 
Professor of Ethics and Apologetics in Seabury Divinity School. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Dr. Sterrett has acquired quite a reputation as a writer in a modern 
and perhaps we should say moderate Hegelian School. His volume in 
this line, called Studies in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, has been 
extensively noticed and very favorably received by those who are accus- 
tomed to or prefer an Hegelian way of stating things. His works show 
careful study and deliberate consideration of the subject, including both 
the philosophical views of the great German philosopher and their 
application to the special topics he has now under consideration ; and 
we have no doubt that for those who are inclined to this way of thinking, 
—and it seems to be the direction in which the current is setting just 
now, — no doubt, we say, that this latest contribution to our religious 
literature will be gladly welcomed and a great boon. 

We have alluded to the style of expression used in this book, and the 
prevalence in the writings of all the Hegelians, whether they are con- 
sciously and avowedly disciples of this philosopher or have only im- 
bibed his principles and fallen into a habit of imitating his style 
unconsciously and without knowing it, as peculiar ; and to us English- 
speaking people it is at least vague and difficult of understanding, if not 
sometimes utterly unintelligible and without meaning. We have read a 
good deal of the writings of Hegel, we have read also many transla- 
tions of his more elementary works, as well as the writings of a large 
number of expositors, some of them friendly ex-disciples and others 
opposed to him as critics and adversaries ; but we cannot now recall the 
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names of any two of them that agree entirely as to what his views 
precisely were. 

And this fact involves a serious difficulty. We can always assent to 
what a man says without attaching any special meaning to his words, 
or possibly while attaching to them a meaning quite different from the 
thought he had in mind when he wrote the sentence ; but the moment 
we dissent from his views or attempt to controvert them or to show 
that he was wrong, we are obliged, from the necessities of the case, to 
attach or ascribe to the words he uses some one specific and precise 
meaning as that against which we are contending. Consequently it is 
always easy for him and his friends to say that we misunderstand and 
misrepresent him, and that too without saying expressly and precisely 
what he did mean by the words and phraseology he used. Hence, while 
we, in criticising and controverting what he said, must stand in the 
open field with neither shield nor place of retreat, he has one or both ot 
these behind which he can take refuge, and thus avoid the ignominy of 
defeat while we are apparently subject to it. 

This remark is applicable to the work before us. Of course we are 
far, the farthest possible, from intending to ascribe any such policy or 
purpose to Dr. Sterrett ; but he is constantly using, as old Hegelians do, 
and as Hegel himself constantly did, abstract terms, when we should 
expect concrete terms, and when concrete terms are absolutely neces- 
sary to any precise or definite understanding of what he means to say. 
He is also constantly troubling and embarrassing us by using an adjec- 
tive without its noun when the noun itself is necessary to any right 
comprehension of his meaning. Any assent to or dissent from him 
makes his real meaning difficult to get at, and makes us always liable to 
misunderstand him. 

The second part of the book, seventy-six pages of the one hundred 
and eighty-four, is devoted to an analysis and statement of the contents 
of two books — Lux Mundi and Martineau’s Zhe Seat of Authority in 
Religion. “These authors differ very widely in regard to a subject they 
treat of respectively: the one — Martineau — being rather an extreme 
Rationalist, while the authors of the essays that make up the book Zax 
Mund: are understood to be Churchmen, who, while in the Church, seek 
to justify if not to enforce some of the results of what 1s called the 
“ Higher Criticism,” with regard to the Books of Holy Scriptures, as 
well as the modifications of their teachings which have been suggested 
as the result of discoveries and speculations in the domain of the 
natural sciences. 

It is not quite clear how far Dr. Sterrett agrees with or accepts the 
views of these authors, and especially the more extreme views which their 
books present. but his philosophy, which is the background of all his 
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views and gives shape and form to their expression, leads him to be very 
comprehensive and tolerant. And if we rightly understand him, — and, 
as we have already said, it is rather dangerous to ascribe to him any defi- 
nite views, — he is so far tolerant that he would include in the Church 
persons that hold pretty extreme, even if not the most extreme, views, 
if only they believe them to be in accordance with the teachings of 
Holy Scriptures. This would of course throw down the three barriers 
that our Church has thrown around itself as a protection: 1. The Creed 
in the obvious meaning of its terms; 2. Episcopal ordination for its 
Ministry ; 3. Confirmation as a guard and protection to its Holy Com- 
munion, — or, if not throw them down and cause us to abandon them 
altogether, it would so extend and expound them as to make them 
pretty nearly worthless for the purpose for which they were instituted 
and placed in our Formularies. 

If we rightly understand the author, he makes several points that are 
fundamental, and to which all must assent, whatever may be the princi- 
ples or school of philosophy they have adopted, and whatever may be 
at times the forms of expression in which they would set them forth, 
and explain or obscure them. These, if we understand Dr. Sterrett, are 
what he calls the Urgrund, or the background of all religion. 

The first of these principles or elements is what we call instinct. 
This is seen in the fact that all men everywhere /ee/, in seeing some 
of the grander scenes and phenomena of nature, the presence of some- 
thing above nature, or supernatural. This feeling is one of awe or 
fear, and is manifested very early in the life of all children; it never 
altogether departs from any human being except in the cases of com- 
plete dementia. 

The second of these elements we call insight, or reason. We never 
see anything but we see into it — into its nature, to some extent. All 
the axioms of mathematics are a result of this insight. So too are all 
the first principles of science in any or all of its departments. On these 
axioms or first principles all reason is based, and upon them the results of 
the reasoning depend for whatever of certainty may be fairly claimed 
for them. 

On these two elements all Natural Religion depends. In some, in- 
stinct preponderates and in fact predominates, and takes the form of 
what we call sentiment and emotion. Men believe because they /ee/ 
that such and such statements of doctrine must be true. But in other 
persons the intellectual element is the larger and predominates. They 
believe in Gop because they see Him manifest in the phenomena of 
nature ; or, if they are of a metaphysical turn, they believe in His ex- 
istence because they see that it is implied in the very phenomena of 
thought. 
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Now, as both of these elements begin in the experience of each indi- 
vidual, and grow and develop with his increasing years until they come 
to be the explicit form of what was at first merely rudimentary with the 
doctrines implied, constituting the religious belief of each individual, — 
so also has it been with the race. At first and with the earliest experi- 
ence of men, it was the mere feeling of awe in the presence of the 
phenomena of nature. ‘They said, “ //rains,” “ /¢ snows,” as we do ; but 
they saw or thought they saw unnamed a Something behind these phe- 
nomena, which immediately and directly produced others. Thus came a 
name and we have “ Gop makes the thunder,” “ Gop sends the rain.” 

And this was developed among the Aryan nations into their form of 
Polytheism with a god for each one of the special or more conspicuous 
forms of natural phenomena, and so one for the light and darkness, one for 
the rain, one for the thunder, one or more for the winds that blow, one 
for the ocean that roars and dashes its waves against the shore. 

Thus, in another form, this instinct and this form of intelligence were 
met by the Revelations by Moses. He describes a Gop who is the 
Creator of all — taught the laws which they were to think of Him, and 
believe about Him, and what they were to do in obedience to Him. 

But, as we have said, the race is like the child: it begins with instinct 
and the merest and most elementary exercise of reason, and a corre- 
sponding feebleness of comprehension. Hence the earliest revelation 
was adapted to this state of the race to whom and for whom it was 
made. It contained but a very few doctrines, or dogmas, — and very 
minute and precise details as to the duties that were to be performed 
both in regard to morality and religion, their duties to their fellow-men 
and their duties to Gop in the way of worship. This made it necessary 
for subsequent revelation as the people became ready to receive it — 
“able to bear it,’ — until we have full and final enlargement of the 
sphere and scope of revelation in the Christian Dispensation. 

Now, in so far as we can understand Dr. Sterrett, this is in accordance 
with what he teaches, and we agree with him, and in fact we suppose 
that all sensible men will agree with him in these points and parts of 
his work. 

In a sense, therefore, religion rests on both the feeling and the reason 
that are common to all men. What they learn by observation and dis- 
covery is understood and accepted on these purely natural grounds. 
Even if they receive some doctrines by Revelation, and even if, as 
most surely will be the case, these doctrines are somewhat above their 
comprehension, such as they never could have reached by the means of 
observation and discovery, yet they receive them on faith indeed but 
by understanding and reason. To a very large extent they must have 
some understanding of them, or they could not believe them. And 
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they must have some evidence or proof — miracles, or something of the 
kind — or else they would not accept and try to follow them. To this 
extent, therefore, and in this way, all religions rest on reason, and call 
for no element of authority in the sense of being something external to 
reason and the convictions at which we arrive by the exercise of our 
natural faculties alone. 

And in this too we agree with Dr. Sterrett, so far as we can under- 
stand him, and all other thoughtful men. But here we reach a point in 
which we must dissent from his views if we rightly understand him. Dr. 
Sterrett does not expressly state nor yet does he provide a place for it, but 
rather excludes it from his statement of Reason and Authority in 
Religion, and it is Authority as something distinct from reason or 
personal conviction. Moses spoke with authority, and our Lorp taught 
as one having authority. Moses gave commands in the name of Gon, 
and the people were to hear and obey or suffer the consequences of 
their disobedience. And if they did not understand they were to seek 
information, instructions, and guidance from Moses himself — or some 
of the Elders, Priests, and Levites who had been appointed and set 
over them for that purpose. And this authority, and obedience to it, 
were parts of their religion. 

So too our Lorp not only taught with authority, but He sent His 
Apostles to preach and to teach men to observe all things whatsoever 
He had commanded them. He founded or built a Church, appointed 
in it a Ministry, and gave to them not only the duty to preach the 
Gospel, but also to establish a Worship and propose a Discipline. So 
that whosoever should offend against either the Faith, the Discipline, 
or the Worship might be reported, as a last resort, “to the Church,” 
and if the offender would not leave the Church, it had the right to ex- 
pel him, and have nothing more to do with him as a Christian 
[ Matt. xviii. 15-20]. Here the Church, or rather its Ministry, was 
not only to preach and to explain the Gospel, but it was to be 
always at hand to explain its doctrines and its duties so far as the 
people were prepared to understand them. But it was to insist 
on obedience at any rate. 

And a religion, if it can be called by that name, that does not 
require and insist upon something that is above the comprehension and 
appreciation .f the average of its members is worth little or nothing, 
It may do as a pleasure or a luxury, but it can scarcely exert any 
good influence — any influence that is in an upward direction, and tends 
to elevate men and make them wiser and better. 

But the philosophy which Dr. Sterrett has adopted overlooks, — no, 
it does not overlook, but it consciously and intentionally repudiates, 
this element of authority in religion. If we can explain the words 
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and statements of Holy Scripture so as to make them coincide with our 
opinions, well and good. But if we cannot, then we must throw them out 
as later additions and corruptions of the text, by what is called the 
“ Higher Criticism.” 

Now we do not understand or suppose that Dr. Sterrett has gone to this 
length ; he does not say so, as we understand him. And from his posi- 
tion as a Presbyter and Doctor of Divinity in our Church, not to say 
a Professor in one of our Theological Schools, we cannot suppose that 
he has gone or will go to that length in a direction to which his 
philosophy tends. W. D. Witson. 


The Church; Her Ministry and Sacraments. Lectures delivered on the 
L. P. STONE Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1890. 
By Henry J. VAN DykE, D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 


Company. 

These Lectures, as the title indicates, were delivered before the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton. The title sufficiently indicates their 
character and scope, — “ The Church and Her Ministry.” The author 
is a Presbyterian, but his views, as he intimates, are rather “ High- 
Church.” In fact he goes beyond, on some points, which many High 
Churchmen would think to be judicious, or fully justified by the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The first Lecture is on “The Holy Catholic Church.” In this Lec- 
ture he insists, with the ordinary line of argument and with great force, 
on the fact that the Church which our Lorp founded is a visible body 
of professing believers, and quite a distinct thing from the invisible 
Church, which includes all of those who are to be saved, whether 
dead, now living, or to live hereafter. And, thus recognizing the visi- 
bility of the Church, he regards divisions and schisms as evils. The 
second Lecture has the title “The Kingdom of Curisr,” and the third, 
“The Unity of the Visible Church.”’ In all the Lectures he explains 
and enforces his doctrine of the Church. 

In the fourth Lecture he justifies and advocates the baptism of in- 
fants. He uses the ordinary line of argument only in part, and so far 
as it is based on the mention of families and households in the New 
Testament. But he claims that the baptism of infants should be lim- 
ited to the children of Christian parents, and ridicules the idea of 
accepting god-fathers and god-mothers in the place of parents. He 
bases this view largely on the Covenant with Abraham, as being ful- 
filled and modified only in part, not superseded by the Covenant in 
Curist. He carries this point so far as to virtually exclude females, whether 
infants or adults, from baptism, though evidently he did not see or in- 
tend to carry it so far. “The only change is in the awkward form of 
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the ordinance ; its signification and i# sudjecés (the italics are ours) 
are left unchanged” [p. 97]. 

Lecture fifth is devoted to “ Ordination and the Ministry.” Dr. Van 
Dyke believes in a divinely appointed ministry, which was to continue 
in unbroken succession, and with whom our Lorp promised to be 
“ always even unto the end of the world.” And he believes, too, that 
ordination is now and has been since the Apostles’ days the only 
mode of admission of new members to that Holy Order. He even goes 
so far as to say that, although “called of the Spirit,” they must mani- 
fest this call by either ordination by persons who were in the Ministry 
before them, or by miracles [p. 116]. 

And this brings our author to the central and controlling point. Who 
may ordain? ‘The Doctor holds of course that Bishops and Presbyters 
are the same order, and that the words are used interchangeably in the 
New Testament, and that the difference, as we find them in the Church 
now and as in fact we find them in the second century, had grown up 
partly, as we understand him, from the necessities of the case, and partly 
from the corruptions of the times and the ambition of certain leading 
Presbyters in the larger cities, and so finally prevailed throughout the 
Church. 

It is, however, a noticeable fact in these Lectures that, while the 
author refers to ancient authors and Church usage as settling the 
question in favor of infant baptism, he never refers to them or appears 
to consider them of any importance in regard to the difference in order 
and authority between Bishops and Presbyters. Why is it valuable and 
even controlling in the one case, and not worthy of even mention in the 
other ? 

The last two Lectures are respectively on “The Lord’s Supper” and 
“ The Administration of the Sacraments,” in which the view is in accor- 
dance with what had been previously said of the Church. He insists 
quite vigorously on the doctrine that the sacraments are not mere 
signs, but are actually means of grace to all who might receive them. 

But the author leaves us at just the point where we should be glad to 
have him say something, with his views of the Church and its Ministry, 
and especially with his views of schism and secession or dissent [see 
p. 50]. We are naturally anxious to know what he has to say of the 
“dissent” or separation of the Presbyterians from the Church that 
existed before they —that is, their Church — came into existence. In 
England, for example, in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
they formed their first organization or Presbytery at Wandsworth. Did 
they separate from the English Church or did the Church separate from 
them ¢ Certainly there was a separation or division — there was schism. 
Who were the Schismatics — the English Church or the Presbyteries? 
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The Church was willing to tolerate them in its communion if only they 
would be loyal to the Church and to the Queen. They acknowledged 
the validity of the orders which the English Church gave ; and in fact 
they had no other source or line of descent from the Apostles. Did 
they work miracles as a sign? 

Does Dr. Van Dyke and do the Presbyteries claim that there can 
be two or more Churches or legitimate branches of the one Church 
which Curist founded, in the same city or community? We find no 
example of this in the Scriptures, and no warrant for it. If this were 
possible, we do not see how there could be any “ schism” 7” the body 
— or any “ going out from it’? — that would be a sin or anything wrong. 
This is a question which our author raises and rather forces upon us ; 
but he makes no effort to answer it or to solve the grave problem which 
he raises by his line of argument. 

And we would respectfully ask if the Presbyterians were wrong — 
committed a schism — when they went out from the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century. Have they any excuse or justification for 
remaining out of the Anglican communion now? 

Dr. Van Dyke has two more Lectures in his book, — the sixth on 
“ The Lord’s Supper” and the seventh on “The Administration of the 
Sacraments,” which are for the most part, like the book in general, and 
with the exceptions we have pointed out, thoroughly sound and Church- 
like in their tone and teachings. We heartily commend the book to 
all Presbyterians. 


Warwick the King-maker. By CHARLES W. OMAN. 
Sir Francis Drake. By JULIAN CorBeETT. London and New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. 

These two volumes belong to Macmillan’s series of ENGLISH MEN OF 
Action ; and whatever criticism may have been made as to the propriety 
of admitting to this series some of the previous volumes, there can be 
none in the cases of these two, for both of these men were active in 
English affairs of the highest importance. Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick and Salisbury, was one of the most prominent figures in English 
history during the Wars of the Roses, and Sir Francis Drake’s exploits 
on the sea, and especially against the great Spanish Armada, will never 
be forgotten while a drop of patriotic blood runs through the veins of 
Englishmen and their American descendants. 

Warwick’s career, which extended from 1449, the year in which he 
attained his majority, till his death on the fatal field of Barnet in his 
forty-fourth year, was one filled with events of the highest importance. 
He was a powerful supporter of the House of York until his breach with 
Edward IV. in 1468. Rightly to judge between the two seems a difficult 
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task. Warwick was undoubtedly technically guilty of treason ; but the 
king’s course was as certainly marked by the blackest ingratitude to one 
to whose long and faithful services he owed everything. From this time 
Warwick became as fervent and powerful a Lancastrian as he had been 
a Yorkist, and when the Lancastrians rose under him, the ungrateful 
king was driven out of England with ease and swiftness, and Henry VI. 
was restored to the throne, theugh in practical reality Warwick was the 
king. But Edward found an ally in Duke Charles of Burgundy, and on 
March 11, 1471, he set sail to reconquer his kingdom. Then came 
bloody battles ; first, London fell, then the fatal field of Barnet, where 
Warwick fell, and finally Tewkesbury, where the struggle ended, and 
Edward IV. was once more on the throne, there to remain till his death 
in 1483. 

Mr. Oman has told the story well and interestingly. 

The Wars of the Roses had passed into history; the Tudor family 
had succeeded both York and Lancaster, and the sixth Edward sat upon 
the throne of England, reigning, but not ruling. 

Francis Drake, the son of Edmund Drake, a democrat in politics and 
religion, came into the world when the fierce struggle between the 
Roman Catholics and the national English Church was rapidly reaching 
its height. His nursery was a veteran war hulk in Chatham Reach, off 
the new dockyard. After the death of Edward in 1553, and the advent 
of Mary to the throne, the elder Drake apprenticed Francis to the 
skipper of a small craft that traded to France and Holland. But the 
reign of Mary was short, and Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558. 
Edmund Drake received the living of Upchurch on the Medway, and 
Francis succeeded to the command of the vessel on which he had served 
as apprentice. In 1564 he sold the vessel, and entered the service of 
his two kinsmen, the sons of old William Hawkins. With them he made 
several voyages ; and in 1565 he sailed with an expedition under com- 
mand of Captain Lovell to the West Indies. On Oct. 2, 1567, an expe- 
dition sailed out of Plymouth harbor with John Hawkins as admiral 
and Drake as pilot or second officer. It was nominally a venture of Sir 
William Garrard and Company ; but the queen contributed two ships of 
war, the Y¥esus and the Minion. Four other ships had been chartered 
of the Hawkinses. 

Thus began Drake’s eminent career. We cannot follow it through all 
of its vicissitudes and triumphs, but must refer the reader to Mr. Corbett’s 
graphic recital. From this first expedition in 1567, till his death, on 
Jan. 28, 1596, Drake was a sailor. His burial was a fit one for such a 
life. Enclosed in a leaden coffin, the body was carried a league to sea, 
and there, in sight of the spot where his first victory had been celebrated, 
amidst the lament of trumpets and the booming of cannon, the 3ea 
received him who had been its scourge and master. At his side were 
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sunk two of his ships, for which there was no longer need, and all of 
his last-taken prizes. It was in the roadstead of Puerto Bello, in the 
Spanish Indies, that the famous admiral was thus buried. 

These two books are very valuable additions to the series. 


Frederick Douglass, the Colored Orator. By FREDERICK MAY HOLLAND. 
William E.. Dodge, the Christian Merchant. By CARLOS MARTYN. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. 

Under the general title of AMERICAN REFORMERS, Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls are publishing a series of biographies, under the editorship of 
Mr. Carlos Martyn. The two books above noted are included in this 
series, though for what possible reason we fail to discover. Neither 
one was a reformer of anything ; and while it is worth while to have a 
biography of Mr. Douglass, there is no reason that we can think of which 
makes a life of William E. Dodge of any value to the public. He was a 
merchant, of New York, who rose to great wealth by industry and business 
capacity ; and who through all his business life maintained the character 
of an earnest Christian. Such a man is not so exceptional, we are happy 
to believe, that his life needs to be written and put before the world as 
an American Reformer. 

Both works are merely eulogies of their subjects. Neither Mr. Hol- 
land nor Mr. Martyn has maintained the character of the calm, judicial 
biographer, who investigates both sides, and then sums up the judgment. 
Mr. Holland’s work reads like a lawyer’s argument in behalf of his client, 
and Mr. Martyn’s is simply an expanded, eulogistic funeral discourse. 
Mr. Holland complains in his preface that Mr. Douglass has not been 
admitted into Allibone’s great Dictionary of Authors, — inferentially on 
account of his color, —and then gives in an appendix several pages of 
titles of speeches and pamphlets, on various subjects, by his hero. But 
Dr. Allibone was unquestionably right in his exclusion, for these speeches 
and pamphlets are in no sense literature ; and Mr. Douglass himself, we 
imagine, would be the last one to complain of his exclusion. Besides, 
when the letter D was published in Allibone’s Dictionary, Mr. Douglass 
was entirely unknown, even as an orator. 


Gospel and Epistle Hymns for the Christian Year. By the Rev. JOHN 
ANKETELL, A. M. New York: The Church Record Company. 

Mr. Anketell has long had a favorable reputation as a translator of the 
old Latin and Greek hymns ; and his contributions in this field of litera- 
ture have been many. Almost all of our Church periodicals have from 
time to time published some of his translations, many of which have 
been exceedingly felicitous. In the little volume under notice he comes 
before the Church as a writer of original hymns. The volume con- 
tains sixty-five hymns, written in a variety of easy, flowing, and familiar 
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metres, and based on the Scriptural teaching of each day as expressed 
in the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel given in the Prayer Book. The 
hymns here given are for the four Sundays in Advent, Christmas Day, 
and the Sunday after Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany Morning and 
Evening, the six Sundays after Epiphany, Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
Quinquagesima, Ash Wednesday, the Sundays in Lent, Good Friday, 
Easter Even, Easter Day, the five Sundays after Easter, Ascension Morn- 
ing and Evening, the Sunday after Ascension, Whitsunday, Trinity, the 
twenty-four Sundays after Trinity, Thanksgiving, National, and the 
Sunday next before Advent. 

While the hymns are of varying degrees of excellence, it may be 
safely said that there is not one poor one in the whole collection ; while 
many rise to a high point of merit. And, too, they are all objective 
hymns ; there are no sermons in verse or prose meditations. 

The author calls them Gospel and Epistle Hymns, which exactly ex- 
presses their character. He intends them for use as Processionals, or 
as Introits to the Holy Communion. If Sequences to the Holy Gospel 
were permissible, they would be precisely adapted for that purpose. 

The book was issued by the Church Record Company last spring. 
Since then the author has added thirty-four additional hymns, taking in 
all the Saints’ days, the days in Holy Week, and the two days respec- 
tively after Easter and Whitsunday. An edition of the entire work, with 
tunes chiefly original and American, is in preparation, and is expected 
to be out at an early day. 


Some Central Points of our Lorv’s Ministry. By HENRY WALL, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


The title is rather a misleading one for the subject-matter contained 
in this volume of expository meditations. A better title would have 
been “ A Few Points in our Lorn’s Teaching.” There are in all eighteen 
short expositions, the principal of which are those dealing with our 
Lorp’s motive, His education, temptation, manifestation, and credentials. 
These expositions do not go very deep, but are rather vague and lacking 
in definiteness of aim. It is a volume which, without any definite doc- 
trinal teaching, will be acceptable to a class of readers fast becoming 
extinct, we fear, who make it a practice to read some religious book on 
Sunday afternoons. The style is easy ; and the work itself brings to its 
readers hard problems to solve. 


The Swedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. By PAUL BARRON 
Watson. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 


This work has not only the merit of being an excellent history, pains- 
taking, accurate, and impartial, but has also the additional one of being 
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the first history of the Swedish Revolution written in English. When the 
Church in America has to deal with so many Scandinavians, it would be 
well for her if her clergy who are called to cures where there is such a 
population were to make themselves acquainted with the history of the 
fatherland of their flock. They would thus be able to take an intelligent 
interest in their concerns, and by allusions and references to points in their 
national history, be able to bring home much of the Church’s teaching. 
The Revolution under Gustavus Vasa is particularly interesting to 
Churchmen, owing to the prominent part taken by that great patriot and 
statesman, Hans Brask, Bishop of Lin Koping. The part which the un- 
scrupulous Gustavus Vasa took throughout is well shown ; and the Revo- 
lution which the people had begun in the hopes of freeing themselves from 
a foreign dominion was shrewdly turned at all points to the personal ad- 
vantage of Gustavus Vasa. It is more than doubtful whether the people 
really profited by the exchange of King Log for King Stork. Rising 
from the perusal of Mr. Watson’s work, we have but cne regret, — that the 
accomplished author has not gone into the doctrinal issues between the 
Papal Church and the Reformed Church. As far as we can gather from 
this work, it appears to us that a completely zew Church was set up after 
the overthrow of the Papal hierarchy. The whole trend of events as 
given in this history seems therefore to point to the lack of orders in the 
Swedish Church. Of course our impression may be wrong, and we are 
moreover to remember what false histories have been written on the 
English Reformation before we take as true in every detail the history of 
the Reformation in so foreign and little-known a country as Sweden is to 
English-speaking people. Mr. Watson’s work, however, as being the 
only history on the subject in the English language, ought for that reason, 
quite apart from its intrinsic merits, to find a place on the shelves of all 
who are called to minister to Swedes, or who have the reunion of national 
Churches at heart. 


Lyra Consolationis from the Poets of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries. Selected and arranged by CLAUDIA FRANCES 
HERNAMAN. London and New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Company. 

Mrs. Hernaman has won the right, by her own tuneful verses, to sit 
in judgment on fellow-poets. It is sufficient to say that she has made 
the selection with rare taste and judgment. The title explains itself. 
There is no doubt that to many sensitive and high-strung minds there 
is much that is soothing in sympathetic verses. We are glad to notice 
the insertion of a few German and French pieces. Lamartine’s well- 
known and exquisite Pensée des Morts is included. 
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The Authority of the Church as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
Articles and Canons. Sermons preached in Trinity Chapel, New York, 
during Lent, 1891; by MorGan Dix, S.T.D.,D.C.L. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

The words of the Rev. Dr. Dix are listened to with profound 
attention by both the friends and the enemies of the Church. His 
Lenten lectures at Trinity Chapel, dealing with the questions of 
the day, have been a marked feature for several years, This year he 
has dealt with a question, the right solution of which is the only key 
to the restoration of Christian Unity, viz: the question of the Au- 
thority of the Church. 

The Lectures are six in number: ‘‘ The Church, as Described by 
Herself,” ‘‘Zcclesia Docens,’’ ‘‘ The Christian Priesthood,” ‘‘Apos- 
tolical Succession,’’ ‘‘ Christian Ethics,’’ ‘‘ The Outlook for Christian 
Unity.’”’ All are worthy of careful study; but the last is the most 
important, for it deals with the basis of union proposed by the Amer- 
ican Bishops in 1886 and at the Lambeth Conference of 1888. 
The lecturer took with him into the pulpit the volume on Church 
Reunion reprinted from THE CHURCH REVIEW of 18go, and 
gave a brief summary of the answers made by distinguished divines 
of the Protestant Churches. Every one of the proposals was objected 
to by one or another of these divines ; andall agreed in rejecting and 
scouting the last ; provided that by ‘‘ Zhe Historic Episcopate’’ was 
meant the Church’s doctrine of the Apostolical Succession in the 
Episcopal Order. A Methodist episcopate of supervision might be 
tolerated as a convenience ; but as a Divine Order in the ministry of 
grace it was unanimously rejected. Indeed, such eminent Doctors 
as W. M. Taylor, Howard Crosby, R. S. McArthur, Thomas Arm- 
itage and H. Van Dyke think organic unity undesirable and im- 
practicable. Has not the time come when the House of Bishops 
should define its famous term, ‘‘//istoric Episcopate’’? If it means 
Apostolic Succession, as the Bishops of Western New York, 
Albany, Iowa, and Springfield have explained its meaning ; then it 
is evident that the Protestant Churches of this country are not 
yet prepared to accept its truth. But if the ‘‘Afistoric Episcopate’’ be 
explained as meaning a mere nominal episcopate (‘‘ Tuleh:n Bish- 
ops,’’ to use a Scotch term), then the proposal is but a delusion 
and asnare. The Church itself would be hopelessly divided over it 
long before a single sect would take it into serious consideration. 

While these lectures were in the course of delivery, an ‘‘open re- 
monstrance’’ to the Bishop of New York, was signed by 116 of the 
leading clergy and many of the laity of that Diocese, against the 
introduction of ministers, not in communion with the Church, 
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into the Church’s pulpits. The remonstrance especially specifies as 
one of its grourds the fact that such lawlessness is calculated to re- 
tard, rather than advance, the cause of Christian Unity. The absurd 
chimera of a ‘‘Federation of Churches’’ (like the wrangling German 
Diet, which exploded in 1866) is the result of the pseudo-liberalism 
of the day. ‘‘ Union without unity is the paper dollar without the 
gold dollar underneath.’’ [p. 121.] And where will the ‘‘Federation’’ 
draw the line of admission? The holy Unitarians and Universalists 
certainly must not be excluded. If the Mormons have really drop- 
ped polygamy for yood, we might federate them. 

All Churchmen and all intelligent Dissenters, if they wish to under- 
stand the position of the Church from which she will never swerve, 
should read these lectures carefully. As the lectures are to be the 
subject of an article in the October issue, we close with the eloquent 
passage which treats of the MacQueary scandal [p. 127]: 

An ancient falsehood has been revived and re-uttered in our hearing, and 
by one of our own communion ; a heresy, in its terms low, gross, and carnal, 
impugning the virginity of Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and therefore abhorrent 
to manly. courteous, and chivalrous souls ; formally destructive of the Cath- 
olic doctrine of the Incarnation, as implying a human personality in CHRIST; 
traceable to the Anti-Christian Corinthus, Judaising Gnostic of the first cen- 
tury; denounced and repudiated with just indignation and disgust by the 
Holy Church throughout all the world ; that heresy has been revived by one 
who claimed the right to teach it, and yet to exercise his ministry as a priest 
in our Church. From the awful, the unutterable disgrace which would have 
been the result of the acquittal of such an offender we have been delivered. 
It is an omen, let us hope, of similar deliverances in other perils which may 
hereafter threaten the Truth and the Faith. Let us give thanks to Gop for 
the passing of that death-cloud, and ask for perfect faith and trust, and pray 
Him shortly to make an end of these wonders and to accomplish the days ot 
trial, and to hasten His kingdom. 


Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman during his life in the 
English Church; with a brief antobiography: edited, at Cardinal 
Newman’s request, by ANNE MozLey. Two volumes, pp. 436, 461. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

These volumes do not add much to the popular conception of the 
late Cardinal. He has himself told the story of his life so fully and 
clearly, and upon that story have been thrown so many side-lights, 
that the world long since has come to understand the character and 
work of the man. And yet, perhaps for this very reason, these 
pages are most interesting. They illustrate a life well-known and 
by the addition of many particulars set forth in even clearer outline 
and colour a career of remarkable power. They confirm impres- 
sions already formed. They prove also the accuracy with which 
society has judged him of whom they speak. 
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And this is done in the best of ways. The editor of these books 
has done well her part. Sympathy, care and conscientiousness 
everywhere appear. Whatever could bring out the beauty and 
worth of Cardinal Newman’s character is here produced—gems of 
letters bright with suggestions of love, truth and purity. Nothing 
better reveals a man than his letters: ‘‘ contemporary letters,’’ said 
Newman, ‘‘are facts.’’ They are sufficiently tamiliar for him to 
express his thoughts and feelings, and they afford some check to 
that egotism and wanton eulogy or condemnation which are apt to 
creep out in the private journal. Diarists rarely reveal their true 
self. Samuel Pepys did, perhaps, but no one supposes, for instance 
that the poor creature, Marie Bashkirtshep, set forth her real soul 
in the vapid and dreary meanderings of her autobiography. Had 
she written letters to a friend, the fear of that friend’s criticism 
would have hindered her from making some assertions which 
abundantly display her vanity, but do little credit to her under- 
standing. The reproof ofa friend is to most people more than the 
censure of the world ; an acquaintance has better opportunities of 
judging statements and knowing facts than are possible to the 
public; and commonly therefore the desire to be just to one’s self is 
better realized in that which is intended to meet the eye of the 
former rather than that of the latter. 

There are in these volumes, indeed, some hundred and twenty 
pages of an autobiographical memoir, nor does this memoir expose 
its writer to the charges which generally lie against those who tell 
the story of their own life. That writer had a soul too pure and a 
mind too just to exaggerate either his own virtues or his own short- 
comings. He gives his narrative not only in the simplicity and 
sweetness of his inimitable style, but also with straightforwardness, 
grace and sobriety. This is apparent, even though in some of his 
writings may be discerned a painful mental perversity. But the 
reader who imagines that he cansee John Henry Newman in these 
hundred and twenty pages as clearly as in the letters which are 
given elsewhere has either extraordinary weight or vivid fancy. 
The memoir is charming; the letters are character-revealing. Both 
should be read: the former, for its beauty of thought and language, 
its tender reminiscences and its pathetic piety; the latter, for their 
unfolding of heart-secrets, of profound problems and of close friend- 
ships. 

It is now easy for the reader with the Letters and Correspon- 
dence and the Afologia both to realize the character of Newman 
and to trace the process by which one may pass from Geneva to 
Rome, from the dreariness of Calvinism to the speciousness of 
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Papalism. Such a study is interesting psychologically as well as 
theologically. We are thankful that fragments so precious havé 
been preserved, and that now for all time the world will have a fair’ 
and adequate presentation of a genius of the nineteenth century. 
We do not think that these chapters will make any true-hearted 
Churchman less fond of his own spiritual mother; on the contrary 
they will show him how much Newman lost by leaving her fold. 


Outlines of Psychology. By HARotD H6FFDENY, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. Translated by Mary E. Lownpgs. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

This work was first published in Danish, afterwards translated into 
German and is now reproduced in English. The author seems to 
have read very extensively about alli that his subject can be regarded 
as calling for. And in this statement we intend to include not only 
the books that have been written, whether in ancient or modern 
times, in the department of psychology— intellectual philosophy or 
metayhysics—by whatever name it may be called, but also the writ- 
ings that have been produced in more recent times in the department 
of physiology, and the relation of the body to the mind and to the 
phenomena of its manifestations. And while the work, owing to the 
subject of which it treats, is one of the most difficult to translate, the 
lady who has translated it must be said to have done her part 
remarkably well. Put it isa work which has been produced by a 
mind of the German or Teutonic order, and in a language which, 
whatever advantages it may have of a certain kind, labors under 
very great and indisputable difficulties. There is an absence of what 
we English speaking people would call clear definitions—a constant 
use of adjectives with an article before them and no noun after them, 
as ‘‘ the finite’ and ‘‘the infinite,”’ ‘‘the subjective,”’ ‘‘ the spatial,’’ 
etc., and the use of abstract terms when we should expect our Eng- 
lish language would demand concrete terms. But no translator cou!d 
do or have done better than Misss Lowndes has done without re- 
writing the whole book, and we may add without a knowledge of 
the subject that is quite as good if not better than the author himself 
actually possessed, and in that case it would not be a translation, it 
would be essentially a new work. 

In the limit to which we must confine ourselves, it is impossible to 
give either any definite account of the contents of the book or any 
satisfactory outline of the author’s system. He seems to have had 
more of the English and Scotch common sense than most of those 
who have written on such subjects in German or Danish languages, 
and compares more favorably with the German Lotze than any other 
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of the works that have been written in German with which we are 

acquainted. It seems to be to the German schools of philosophy 

very much what the Scotch schools, beginning with Reid and includ- 
ing our own Porter and McCosh, are to the English philosophers of 
the more extreme schools. 

Essays on the History of Religious Thought in the West. By Brooke 
Foss Westcott D.D., D.C.L. Lord Bishop of Durham, London 
and New York, Macmillan & Co. 

The reputation of Dr. Westcott as a scholar and his position as 
Bishop of Durham, will secure for this volume a welcome reception 
and a large number of readers. He speaks of it as incomplete and 
not containing all the essays on the subject which he had hoped to 
write. Hence it is possible that the object of the book is not made 
quite as obvious in the essays we have before us, as it would have 
been if the author had found time to complete his plan. The book 
contains nine essays. The first three are occupied with three of the 
great writers of Greece. ‘*The Myths of Plato,’’ and ‘‘ the 
Dramas of A®schylus,’’ and ‘‘ Euripides,’’ respectively. Bishop 
Westcott aims to show how, by these writings especially the heathen 
mind was preparing the way for the coming of Curist and the re- 
ception of Christianity, in the account which it gave of the origin 
and constitution of the world and its moral government, with 
special reference to the overruling power of Gop or the Gop the per- 
former of CHRIST, and the struggles of the will of man with the will 
that is in his nature and in the world around him. Plato was the 
wise speculator, A®schylus the Calvinist so to call him, and Euripides 
the Unitarian or the believer in moral goodness without usual de- 
pendance on divine aid—the six later essays relate to the specula- 
tions of men who either aimed to represent the teachings of Chris- 
tianity on this subject, and on having been trained under its influ- 
ence represent either consciously and intentionally or unconsciously 
the subjects treated of from a Christian point of view. The aim of the 
author seems to be to exalt the moral or ethical and the aesthetical 
element of Christianity above the positive elements, whether we 
regard the doctrines of the Faith, the Sacraments and Worship, or 
the authority for teaching and discipline which the Church claims to 
exercise. Or if this was not the intention of the author it seems to 
be the result of the impression which the perusal of his book is like- 
ly to produce in the mind of the reader. He seems to think that 
the rationalism of Origen and the Greek speculators must come and 
is coming to modify the fositivism of Augustine and the doctrinal 
teachings that, having been derived from him, have prevailed in 
the West. 
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A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Col- 
ossians and to Philemon. By JosEPH AGAR BEET. New York: Thomas 


Whittaker. 

It would appear from the commentary accompanying this volume 
that the author, Mr. Beet, has written several other volumes on S. 
Paul’s Epistles, as well as others that include a wide range of topics 
that are of the most practical importance to all persons who are seek- 
ing to pursue a Christian life. These volumes have been so well re- 
ceived that some of them have reached the seventh or eighth edition. 
Of course this fact speaks well for the works themselves—in a word, 
the author, as we understood, is a Methodist, and besides the Com- 
mentary itself he has added to this volume four dissertations, one 
of them on ‘‘S. Paul’s Conception of the Church.’’ Of course the 
author thinks that S. Paul had very much the same idea of the 
Church as the author himself and the modern Methodists have. 


The Commentary itself seems to have been very carefully prepared 
and shows a fair amount of knowledge of the Greek language, and 
his expositions are for the most part such as we can well accept. 
But when he comes to anything that touches the Church, he dodges, 
and not only evades the true meaning, but he tries to lead his readers 
after him into the same mistakes. Take as a notable instance. S. Paul 
says [ZpA. iii; 10]: ‘‘Tothe intent thatnow . . . . might 
be made known by the Church the manifold wisdom of Gop.”’ This 
declaration will agree to one of the functions and purposes of the 
Church (might be known by the Church in our Anglican version), Mr. 
Beet softens down to ‘‘ that there may be made known now to the 
principalities . . . . through the Church.’’ The Greek is as 
emphatic as it can be (dia THs ékkAnoias.) ‘‘dy the Church’’ as the 
one agent or means of preaching and making known the truths that 
make up the manifold wisdom of Gop. 

Our author in his dissertation on ‘‘ Paul’s Conception of the 
Church’’ makes another misleading assertion which is in some re- 
spects worse, and for which, as in the case just cited, there is no 
apology or excuse, except to get rid of ‘‘the Church’’ idea which 
tells so strongly against the position of the Methodists. He claims, 
naturally enough, that there are but two orders of ministers—below 
the Apostles, of course—Presbyters or Bishops and Deacons, and 
he claims that the Bishops and Presbyters are one and the same 
thing. In speaking of the ordination of Timothy he cites I. 7im.: 
iv.; 14—and reads it ‘‘ by laying on of the hands of the presbytery ”’ 
And then he cites II. 7im.: i.; 6—as saying ‘‘ by the putting on of 
hands of Paul.’’ But the expressions are very different both in our 
version and in the original Greek. Itis with (uera@) the laying on of 
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the hands of the presbytery, and 4y (é1@) the laying on of my (S. 
Paul’s) hands. 

Of course the author thinks that the presbyters can ordain other 
ministers of the two orders, and he says [p. 395] ‘‘still less have we 
any hint that the elders . . . . wereunable to appoint others 
to fill up vacancies.’’ But there is no ‘‘hint’’ that they were able 
or had any such right. We read, as the author says, of the Apos- 
tles ordaining elders to the ministry. We read also that Timothy 
at Ephesus, and Titus at Crete, were authorized to and did ordain 
both elders and deacons. And as we know that at Ephesus or 
Crete there were elders in abundance there already, why, if they 
were competent and had full authority to ordain elders and deacons, 
should Timothy invade and infringe upon their prerogatives and 
rights? The possession of power and prerogative is not to be pre- 
sumed—certainly not in the absence of any mention of its exer- 
cise. 

Mr. Beet, speaking of James at Jerusalem says [p. 393]: ‘‘ This 
slight indication is the only trace in the New Testament of authority 
in the Church exercised only by one man.’’ But surely our author 
knew of Timothy at Ephesus and Titus at Crete, for he speaks of 
them by name. 

Again [p. 392] the author says that ‘‘the formal decree’’ from 
the Council of Jerusalem ‘‘ came only from the Apostles and Elders "’ 
—But S. Luke says—Acts: xv.; 23.—‘‘ And they wrote letters by 
them after this manner. The Apostles, Elders and Brethren’’—(Kai 
‘ot aedeA@oi) why omit this latter word ‘‘the Brethren’’ and virtu- 
ally say that it was not true. The Methodists we believe have no 
lay representation in their councils. 

As to our author’s justification of the Reformation on the continent 
we do not care to say anything, but we do feel called upon to show 
or rather to point out his unfairness—not to say untruthfuless in so 
speaking of the English Church and the reformation in England. He 
says [p. 387] ‘‘For immoral reasons the monarch [Henry VIII. ] 
thought fit to set aside the spiritual authority of the Pope and appoint- 
ed bishops who supported him in his rejection.’’ Now as everybody 
knows, or ought to be told if they do not, that all the Bishops in 
England, with the possible exception of one or two were only too 
glad totake advantage of Henry’s grievance with the Pope to set aside 
his claim to ¢emporal authority as well as ‘‘ spirttual’’ as our author 
calls it, to effect a Reformation in the Church such as was in fact 
accomplished in that and the following reigns. So again he speaks of 
Elizabeth—and says [p.392] that ‘‘at her ascension she sweptclear the 
bench of bishops except one bishop who bowed to her will, and 
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appointed others ready to obey her,’’ But the bishops who left 
their sees or were ejected from them except those that Gop took 
away by death were usurpers and had no right to their sees whatever 
may have been their views of doctrine and worship—and soon seven or 
eight of those who had been lawfully in their sees before the acces- 
sion of Mary, and had been driven out of them and out of England 
by her, returned on the accession of Elizabeth and took their old sees 
or were promoted to new ones, and cheerfully codperated with her 
in restoring things as they were before Mary’s accession and tyrani- 
cal interference with the religious affairs of the Church. 

Surely things like these ought not to pass without mention in a 
notice of the book in a journal which bears the name of the CHURCH 
REVIEW. 

But our author fails entirely to allude to one of S. Paul’s strong 
points in Azs .‘‘ Conception of the Church.” He not only says that 
there should be ‘‘no schism in the body [I. Cor. xii.; 2=], buta 
leading object of his first Epistle to the Corinthians was to rebuke 
and condemn the beginning of schisms or divisions in the body. 
Nay, he even says [I. Cor.: xi.; 19] that ‘‘there must be heresies 
among you that they that are approved may be made manifest 
among you.”’ 

Now whatever they may say, or Mr. Beet may claim for the 
Methodists, call them_a ‘‘heresy’’ or a ‘‘schism,’’ it is certain that 
(in England) they did *- go out from’’ the Church of England, and 
that it had cleared itself from those errors and practices, which, 
as our author claims, were a sufficient justification for the 
Protestants on the Continent in the course they pursued. The 
only justification that he offers for the Methodists is that in the 
Anglican Church they could not find the spiritual nourishment 
they needed. [p. 398.] 

But does the author find any authority or justification for this 
‘*going out from’’ the Church of England? Was it not, under the 
circumstances, the clearest case in the world of ‘‘heresey,’’— a sort 
of ‘‘schism’’ if not something worse in the Creed and Scripture 
sense of those terms? Did ever a sect arise for any other cause? 

Of course this is but a very small part of ou~ author’s teachings, 
—small if we count the topics or the pages of his book. But in 
another aspect it is of very great and very grave importance. With 
all this adverse criticism however, we wish to close with a reiteration 
of what we have said of the great merits of the work as a valuable 
contribution to our theological literature. 
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The General Epistles of St. James and St. Jude. By the Rev. ALFRED 
Piummer, M. A., D. D., Master of University College, Durham. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Anything that Dr. Plummer writes is sure to be of great value 
and to receive a glad reception. The volume before us is a very 
thorough discussion and exposition of every question that can be 
reasonbly asked with regard to the Epistles named in the title- 
page, whether we consider what is contained in them or the ques- 
tions with regard to their authorship, their canonicity or the time 
at which they were written. 

Dr. Plummer is quite positive in his opinion that the author of 
of the epistle, ascribed to James, was the James who was Bishop of 
Jerusalem and brother of our Lorp—but not one of the twelve 
Apostles. And he may fully and very satisfactorily account for the 
fact that some of the earlier Fathers did not receive it, because 
they did not know of it, and he explains the reason of this ignor- 
ance in respect to it. 

But far the greater part of the volume is devoted to the epistles 
of S. James, the portion that is given to S. Jude beginning at page 
365. Dr. Plummer thinks that the author of the epistle was not 
one of the Apostles, but was rather the Jude that is spoken of as 
one of the brethren of our Lorp, and by consequence brother of the 
James who was Bishop of Jerusalem. He also gives a very satisfac- 
tory account of the book of Enoch and other apocryphal books that 
appear to have been cited as referred to by Jude. We can imagine 
nothing more satisfactory on the subject treated of in this volume 
than Dr. Plummer has here given us. 


The Psalms. A New Translation with Introductory Fssay and Notes. By 
Joun De Wirt, D.D., L.L.D., L.H.D. Senior Biblical Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and a Member of 
the American Old Testament Revision Company. New York, Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 

This a valuable contribution to our Biblical literature. The author 
has had the subject under long and careful consideration, and this 
appears to be the third form in which he has given to the public the 
result of his thoughts, and his labors on the subject besides his con- 
tribution to the labors of the Revision Committee. We have here 
a very valuable Introductory Essay—a complete translation of 
the Psalms with notes critical and exegetical, greatly condensed and 
of very great value. We would commend especially the authors 
remarks ‘‘on what he calls the Imprecatory Psalms,’’ pp 1x-xx1 
of the Introductary Esssay. We think is equal to if not the best ex- 
planation that we have ever seen. And if it does not prove entirely 
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satisfactory to all minds on first reading it, we think it will grow 
upon them the more they think of it until they will finally come to 
accept it as being if not all that can be said, not all that can be wished 
on the subject. 

The translation is very carefully made; and the author seems to 
have availed himself of all the more recent discussions and sugges- 
tions with regard to Hebrew grammar and lexicography. The 
author does not seem to expect that his version will come into general 
use instead of the authorized version, or in place of our Psalter. And 
we think that a slight comparison of almost any passage with the cor- 
responding passage in the Psalter will justify usin agreeing with him; 
for how much soever more exact his version may be, it lacks the 
grandeur and poetic rhythym of the grand old Psalter of our 
Prayer Book. 


Dangers of the Apostolic Age. By the Right Reverend JAMEs Moore- 
HOUSE, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
The title of this book as thus expressed does not give a very sat- 
isfactory idea of the aim and contents of the book itself. The book 
consists of three courses of lectures. The first course with title, 
‘* The Gallatian Lapse,’’ consists of six lectures in which the author 
describes very learnedly and very lucidly the situation of Gallatia, 
the character of its inhabitants and the errors in regard to Christian- 
ity into which they had been led by certain Judaizers, who, appar- 
ently not disposed to acquiesce in the decision of the council at 
Jerusalem, with regard to keeping the Mosaic law, had found their 
way into this interior region of Asia Minor with the purpose of in- 
culcating their views among its inhabitants who had embraced the 
Christian Faith. S. Paul aims to disabuse their minds and in order 
to do so insists upon the complete contrast between the two religions, 
the Jewish and the Christian. ‘‘If thypeople would be circumcised 
they must keep the whole law,’’ and even that would not bring them 
to the spiritual state which they desired ; and so far from being a 
help it would be only a hindrance to their spiritual life. Faith in 
our Lorp Jesus CurisT and a complete surrender of the heart and 
soul and life to the love of Gop and our fellow men, and the cultiva- 
tion of that love by the pursuit of the course of life to which it leads, 
was the one and only essential thing. 

The next course of lectures, ‘‘7%e Colossian Heresy,” four in 
number, is equally learned and lucid in describing the Colossians 
and Colosse itself. The author thinks that their ‘‘ heresy’ was a 
form of Gnosticism which claimed to understand and explain al! 
things, and a form of Montanism which sought to eradicate all evil by 
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asceticism and bodily discipline. And here, as in the former course, 
the author makes a practical application of the teachings of the 
Apostle, which had been called out by this heresy in that ancient 
city, to evils of a like kind to which there are tendencies in our day. 
In these lectures, as the subject naturally leads him to do, the author 
deals somewhat elaborately with the question of the origin and re- 
action of evil. 

The other and last course of lectures, three in number, is entitled 
‘* The Hebrew Apostacy.’’ The scene which is taken for one 
illustration of his subject is Alexandria ; the portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture that is relied upon is the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author 
thinks it was written by Apolos, and that he had been a somewhat 
regular pastor of the Church of Alexandria, and that he wrote this 
Espistle from Rome while absent from his flock for a while to be with 
S. Paul in his confinement in that Imperial city. In this lecture 
the Bishop sets forth the true idea of the Christian Atonement and 
shows how these Christians of Alexandria, who were mostly, if not 
wholly, converts from the Jewish religion and worship, had relapsed 
away from the true spiritual idea of that great central fact and 
doctrine’ of Christianity into a schism on external rites and forms ; 
‘‘whose sole anxiety,’’ as the author says, ‘‘was, not that the soul 
should fill its act with meaning, but that the act itself should be 
accurately performed.’’ And in all this there is a hint and an inti- 
mation that some of our people, especially those who are most de- 
voted to ‘‘ritual’’ and the external things of worship, are in danger 
of turning into the same erroneous extreme. 

The author shows a wide range of traveling and a thorough 
familiarity with the latest attainments in historic discovery, as well 
as in scientific speculation, and while the book is admirable for what 
it says and for what it suggests, it is possible that some of its readers 
may think that he has allowed himself to be carried a little too far 
from the customary phraseology that is generally used in discussing 
such subjects. For example, in discussing ‘the origin of evil,”’ 
the author makes no reference to the personality of Satan, and in 
speaking of Duteronomy he speaks [p. 215.] as though he thought 
that it originated in the time of Hezekiah, some seven hundred years 
after Moses, or, ifit did not originate then it was greatly modi- 
fied, ‘simplified and spiritualized in the law,” is his expression. He 
sums up his view in these words: ‘‘It was a new and perfect 
human life which in His sacrifice of Himself Curist offered to Gop, 
which he bestows upon us by His spirit which we can take and 
share by faith in Him;’’ ‘‘a life which Gop could accept, and 
could share;”” a new humanity into which we have all been 
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brought by Baptism.’’ ‘These words are a little mystical if not un- 
usual; but we doubt not they express the true doctrine on the 


subject. 


The Writers of the New Testament. By the late WILLIAM HENRY SIMCOx, 
M. A. New York: Thomas Whitaker. 

This a companion volume to the Language of the New Testament 
by the same author, in the ‘‘ Theological Educator’’ series. It is 
an attempt to describe briefly the characteristics of style and voca- 
bulary of the several writers of the New Testament, and it bears 
evidence of much careful labor spent in its preparation. There are 
seven chapters, dealing respectively with the Synoptic Gospels, S. 
Luke, S. Paul’s Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews (with its re- 
lations to SS. Paul and Luke), The Catholic Epistles, The Fourth 
Gospel and Joannine Epistles, and The Apocalypse. An Appendix 
contains tables illustrating affinities in vocabulary between (i) SS. 
Luke and John, (ii) SS. Paul, Peter, Luke and Hebrews, (iii) S. 
Luke, Hebrews; Pastoral and Catholic Epistles, and a second 
Appendix gives specimens of Hellenic and Hellenistic Greek. 

Comparative criticism is not an exact science and it may at times 
prove misleading, but there are many points in this little book 
which are worthy of careful consideration and Students of the 
Greek Testament will find it very useful. 

We note, by the way, asa typographical error, that the page head- 
ings throughout, instead of the proper title give that of the former 
book, Language of the New Testament. 


The Intermediate State between Death and Judgment. By HERBERT 
MorTIMeR Luckock, D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Those who have read Cannon Luckock’s After Death will wel- 
come this present volume which is a sequel to it. It is dedicated te 
the memory of Cannon Liddon, who, the writer tells us in his pre- 
face, was of one mind with him on the subject of the Intermediate 
State. Unlike the former volume, the present is partly speculative, 
The calm temper with which he deals with questions that have ex- 
cited hot discussion, shows that the author possesses at least. one 
important qualification for the work. Where it can be done, each 
point is subjected to the three-fold test of Scripture, of history and 
of reason. 

After setting forth the grounds upon which the belief in a middle 
state between death and resurrection is based, the author argues 
that the disembodied soul is in a state of consciousness and is capa- 
ble of mental and intellectual developement, but he hesitates to affirm 
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that scientific and philosophical knowledge will be increased. The 
most that can be said is that there is some probability that it will be 
so. 

The need of purification is insisted upon, but the Roman theory 
that this involves physical pain is set aside as unsatisfactory, and we 
are told that it is the spiritual side of purgatorial punishment which 
needs to be insisted upon. 

Two fundamental errors seem to be at the root of the Purgatorial system 
as held by Rome; first it abridges the Intermediate State, which Scripture 
extends from death to judgment, for the vast majority of Souls; and 
secondly, it abolishes it altogether for those who have died in exceptional 
holinesss. 


The mingled joy and pain described in the well-known passage 
from Newman’s Dream of Gerontius is quoted with approval, and 
the blessedness of being delivered from the burden of the flesh and 
being fashioned more and more into the image of Gop is thought 
to more than counter-balance the disquietude of purgatorial pains. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in discussing CHRIsT’s preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison, Dr. Luckock agrees with all com- 
petent scholars in rejecting Pearson’s interpretation of [I Pet. iii. 13, 
1g], as grammatically unsound. It was a preaching of the Gospel 
to the dead, that they might be delivered out of their prison house 
to a state of greater blessedness, Thus they who repented when 
the Flood came, though their repentance came too late to save them 
from the general doom, experienced the mercy and loving kindness 
ot Gop. 

In considering the case of the heathen and those who have had 
no probation in this life, the conclusion is reached that some other 
sphere of probation will be afforded them. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter; a righteous judgment pre- 
supposes of necessity an adequate probation ; if this has been withheld 
from any man in this life, through circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, an extension of time may be granted after death; but wherever the 
choice of good has been fully offered and with such force and persuasion 
that a man might reasonably be expected to take it, if he should resist the 
grace of Gop and, trampling His offer under foot, accept the evi!, the conse- 


quences are eternal. No new test, no opportunity of retrieving the past, 
no second probation is possible : the door of repentance has been closed 


against him. 

The subject of Prayers for the Dead having been considered at 
length in the former volume is very briefly dealt with here. One 
point however of historial interest touching the legitimacy of such 
prayers is here brought forward. When the Forty-two Articles 
were first drawn up, the 23rd included in its condemnation of Pur- 
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gatory, Pardons, etc., ‘‘ Prayers for the dead;’’ but when the Arti- 
cles were submitted to Convocation for final approval this clause was 
deliberately erased. 

The book will do much to correct the unsound teaching of mod- 
ern days, which ignores the intermediate state and loses the signifi- 
cance of the general resurrection ; and it will also be found useful in 
relieving the doubts of those who find it difficult to reconcile the cur- 
rent notions of salvation and reprobation with a belief in the perfect 
goodness and justice of Gop. 


- Socrates and Christ. A study in the Philosophy of Religion. By R. M. 
WENLEY, M.A., University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 

This has become rather a hackneyed topic with German writers, 
whether friends or foes of the Faith. We are glad to find in this vol- 
ume a fresh and vigorous discussion of the topic on the side of the 
essential originality of Christianity. It is far from being merely 
another turn of the kaleidoscope by which the same old fragments 
are made to assume another form. It is a critically reconstructive 
statement, emphasizing the essential differences between Socrates and 
CurRIstT, and showing the divine character of the person and 
work of the Founder of the Absolute religion. The author, in other 
words, holds no brief for Greek philosophy, nor for Christianity as 
chiefly a transfigured Hellenism. While recognizing the influence 
of Greek philosophy upon Christian theology he justly esteems this 
to be only a secondary relationship. Full justice is done to the holy 
Socrates without injustice to the Divine CuristT. 

The religious, intellectual and ethical antecedents and environ- 
ments of Socrates are given preparatory to a fine chapter on ‘‘ The 
Mission and Philosophy of Socrates.’’ His mission was that of a 
reformer in philosophy and ethics rather than in religion, ‘An un- 
examined life is not worth living’’ are the words put into the mouth 
of Socrates by Plato. They may be considered as giving the motif 
of his work. Examination reveals the fact that both the intellectual 
and the moral world are ruled by reason. The author traces the 
course of Greek thought from Socrates to Philo-Judaeus as the in- 
tellectual search after Gop and a way of communion with Him. 

In no vital way can Hellenic thought be maintained to be the 
source of Christianity. To Judaism is attributed the religious 
preparation for the work of CuristT. ‘‘At its birth Christianity was 
not affected by Greek philosophy, but the innate logic of the Jewish 
religion. Ina unique way Judaism is marked off from other relig- 
ions by its sublime God-consciousness, which prepared the way for 
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CuRIsT. In fact ‘‘one might as well hope to Hebraise Socrates as 
to Hellenise Curist.’’ There was no Christianity before CHRIST. 
‘‘CHRIST rendered Christianity a historical fact, by setting torth in His 
own person that pattern humanity which, in earlier ages, had only 
such reality as dreams are made of.’’ He incarnated the ideal man 
and yet lived the Divine life. ‘‘Apart from all preparations for 
Christianity, CHRist embodied in a human life the ideal righteous- 
ness, capacity for which man possesses in common with Gop.”’ 
Thus Christianity becomes the absolute and final religion. CHRIST 
as the actual realization of the ideal union of Gop and man, tran- 
scends all comparison with ‘‘ great men.’’ Absolute righteousness 
and perfect union with Gop took in Him personal form, with infinite 
power of fructification. Thus CuRIstT ‘‘is without parallel, and we 
cannot separate His Person from His work.’’ His work cannot but 
remain so long as human nature retains its present constitution. 

Justice to the volume would require lengthy quotations of glowing 
passages on the absolute supremacy of CHRIST. We desire, how- 
ever, to merely indicate the trend of the book, as one of the best 
vindications of the Christian view of CHRIST and His work as con- 
trasted with the too common Hellenic view. 

The volume is handsomely printed and has a good index. It 
abounds in a profusion of quotations and references. The author has 
been thoroughly saturated with the literature of the subject and has 
written with his note book at hand. Undue care has been tak.n to 
refer to authors for slender quotations, and even for apt expressions. 
This makes the work seem too much like a mosaic. The author is 
unjust to himself in this way, for he shows himself thoroughly capa- 
ble of independent thought and expression, as weil as vigorous and 
incisive criticism. But the over-conscientiousness on his part has the 
value of giving the reader full references to the literature on the sub- 
ject. 


Choir Office Book. The Daily and Occasional Offices and the Order of 
Holy Communion, set to Anglican and Plain-Song Music, as used in 
Trinity Church, New York. Edited by A. A. MessiTErR, Mus. Doc., 
Organist of Trinity Church. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

This book is very complete, and with it in hand, choirs have a 
complete manual of everything necessary for a proper and dignified 
performance of the musical part of all of the sacred offices contained 

in the Prayer Book. Dr. Messiter, by his long experience as a 

choir master in our most important metropolitan church, is pecu- 

liarly fitted for the production of such a work, and it is a great 
pleasure to record such an emphatic success. 
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The first thirty pages are filled with the Canticles of Mattins and 
Even-song, and the occasional Canticles, set to Anglican Chants. 
Then comes the complete choral service and Litany, in both the 
Ferial and Festal forms, including Tallis’ five-part Litany. Next 
follows the Holy Communion with Anglican music including several 
different settings of each portion of the office, together with Stainer’s 
arrangement of Merbecke’s Pater Noster, Stamer’s Sevenfold Amen, 
and Stanford’s adaptation of the Dresden Amen. Following this 
comes the same office with Plain song music, containing all of 
Merbecke’s settings, the Cantres Solemnis for the Sursum Corda, 
and Pater Noster, together with the Benedictus gui Venit and Agnus 
Dei from the Missa de Angelis. In the Priest’s part the melody is 
set with tenor according to ancient usage. 

The Canticles are next given in Anthem settings, and once more 
pointed and set to Gregorian tones. Croft’s Burial Service also 
appears, and it is again given with Plain song, and the book con- 
cludes with the Miserere, as arranged by Stamer for S. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The book is a very welcome addition to church musicians, and, 
giving as it does both ancient and modern music, will find favor 
among all kinds of choirs and choir masters, Dr. Messiter has done 
his work well, and with a modesty very rare, has included only one 
of his own compositions. 


Outlines of Liturgies on the basis of Harnack in Zockler’'s Handbuch der 
theologischen Wissenschaften. Englished with additions from other 
sources. By Epwarp T. Horn, D. D. Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub- 


lication Society. 

The study of Liturgies is of great and growing importance. It is 
too much neglected in the Divinity Schools of the Church. Hence 
the carelessness and slovenliness with which the services are con- 
ducted in many places to the disgust and shame of every devout 
worshipper. We should welcome every intelligent contribution to 
the study of this christian science of worship. This handy volume 
should be read by every divinity student in our seminaries, though 
it could not serve as a text-book without much explanation and 
correction on the part of the instructor. Wecan learn from it how 
very churchly, and at the same time how unchurchly Lutheranism is. 
Its statements about pre-Reformation Liturgies are generally correct; 
but it measures their composite value by the standard of Dr. Martin 
Luther, the Protestant Pope. He teaches that the recitation of the 
Lorp’s Prayer consecrates the Holy Eucharist! [p. 49.] To this 
the bare recitation of the words of institution with the touching of 
the paten and chalice have been subsequently added. Even Con- 
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gregationalists have a more devout ‘‘Canon”’ than this. We also 
learn [p. 38.] ‘‘reduced to its kernel, the sermon is the absolution, 
and this gives it its sacramental character.’’ Yet, with these draw- 
backs, the book is really quite churchly, and contains much infor- 
mation in a handy form accessible to the general reader. We ought 
to have a volume exactly like it based upon Anglican principles. 
Until such a book appears, the use of this will be very convenient 
for clergymen and theological students. 


The Batite of Belief. A Review of the Present Aspects of the Conflict. 
By Nevison LorAINg, Vicar of Drove Park, West London. Author 
of ‘The Sceptic’s Creed,’’ &c., &c. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The battle of Christian faith against doubt and infidelity has been 
constantly waged since the resurrection of our Lorp. But each 
age—nay, even each generation needs its peculiar line of evidences 
against the assaults of the day. This is preéminently a book of the 
day, dealing in a masterly manner with the objections of current 
infidelity. The author shows that agnosticism applies as much to 
science as to religion. What demonstrative proof have we of the 
existence of afoms of matter, or of ether in the inter-stellar spaces? 
Yet every scientific man believes as firmly in these, as the Christian 
does in his creed. In dealing with the seductive twaddle of the 
day this book is a veritable arsenal of weapons of defense. The 
mutually destructive character of rival systems of doubt is happily 
shown. Positivism is set off against physicism—idealism against 
materialism. It is impossible to do justice to such a book in a brief 
review. It abounds with quotations which confirm the Faith, many 
of them admissions and confessions, reluctantly many from the lead- 
ing apostles of scientific doubt and negation. Renan, Tyndall, 
Harrison, Comte, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Martineau and Mill, 
all like Balaam bear unwilling witness to the truth. The clergy and 
intelligent laity will find the time spent in a careful perusal of this 
book by no means lost. 


The Weighty Charge and other Ordination Addresses. By the Rev GeorGE 
J. BLorg, D.D., Honorary Canon of Canterbury, etc. London and New 


York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

These addresses were delivered in 1890 to the ordinandi of the 
archdioeese of Canterbury, at the request of His Grace the present 
Archbishop. They are based on the great manuals of S. Chysos- 
tom, S. Gregory Nazianzen and S. Gregory the Great. These 
facts are a proof of their doctrinal soundness. Their ability and value 
can easily be discovered by a careful perusal of their contents. The 
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addresses treat of the Office in General; Diligence in Study; Preach- 
ing ; Pastoral Work ; and the Divine Commission ; with two excel- 
lent Appendices on the true value of Biblical Criticism (a question of 
the day) and the proof of the Apostolic Succession. He notes 
{p. 15] the alarming fact (that in America as well as England) that 
the multiplication of the details of parochial work is causing, in many 
cases, the Clergy to neglect their studies to the great detriment of the 
Church. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he says, ‘‘ except absolute indifference to the 
welfare of souls can be more fatal than this to the success of a min- 
istry, or more dangerous to the interests of the Church;’’ and he 
quotes Francis de Sales, ‘‘ The knowledge of the priest is the eighth 
Sacrament of the Church.”’ 

Again, he alludes to that dangerous outcry of the day against any 
‘*definite dogmatic preaching,’’ and quotes with good effect that 
admirable statement of Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Massachusetts, in his 
‘Lectures on preaching’’ [p. 129]: ‘‘ No preachiug ever had any 
strong power that was not a preaching of doctrine.” 

The book should be in the hands of every divinity student. 


What Catholics Believe and do. By the Rev. ARTHUR RITCHIE. New York, 
1891, PP. 155. 

To all who admire extreme Anglo-catholicism and advanced ritual 
this book will be a vade mecum. The eloquence and ability of Mr. 
Ritchie are conceded by friend and foe alike. The book is a popu- 
lar hand book of doctrine, discipline and worship from the ritual 
standpoint. It alsocontains much valuable information, which those 
who dissent from its main position will find of use touching historical 
facts. A well written book of this sort is useful to an opponent, as 
evidence showing exactly what is meant and taught by the ritualistic 
school. On these accounts it deserves, and will probably have, a 


large sale. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER, 
Professor of Theology in the Augustana Theological Seminary. Vol L.: 
Plate 1, Zhe Teaching of Jesus; Plate 2. The Petrino Teaching. Chi- 
cago and New York: H. Revell Company. 

A leading characteristic of the present time is the demand on the 
part of the public that scholars and scientists shall put all the results 
of their researches into popular form ; and in response to this de- 
mand popular science has arisen. The contempt with which scholars 
and scientists are wont to regard popular science is generally well 
deserved ; but there is a sense in which science, real science, may be 
to a certain extent popularized. Since there is so much of detail 
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in most sciences, into which the ordinary mind has no patience to 
enter, even if it could ; there is great danger lest the attempt to pop- 
ularize science destroy the science. As a rule it is safe to say that a 
man does not deserve to know any more than he will work for, and 
he will not understand any more than he is willing to work for. The 
class most benefitted by the popularization of science is the student 
of some other science or discipline. 

If any discipline should be scientifically popularized it is that of 
Biblical Theology. 

Although we are not sure that Prof. Weidner wishes us to class 
his book as either a ‘‘ popular science’’ book or as a “‘ science pop- 
ularized’’ book, we think it belongs to the latter class. It is pro- 
perly an abstract of Biblical Theology, attempting, as the author 
says, ‘‘to present, in a concise and yet full form, the teachings of the 
New Testament with reference to all its most important doctrines 
and duties.’’ 

The author is confessedly dependent on Weiss, and we are in- 
clined to think it would have been well for him to have followed his 
first inclination to put on the title-page, ‘‘ Based on Weiss;’’ for, 
aside from some difference caused by Prof. Weidner’s conservatism, 
most of the material is drawn from Weiss. The style of the book 
seems to us somewhat faulty. It is tco evidently an abstract. It 
reads like the lecture-notes of a professor who does not write out his 
lecture in full, but leaves to class-room inspiration the elucidation of 
his notes. Toa reader of any literary taste that, we think, would 
be a constant irritation. Such a fault is a very grave one for this 
book, and it will be hard for the ordinary reader to plod through it. 

Weare not quite sure that we understand the author’s remarks on 
methodology [p. 17]. 

Biblical Theology from its very nature seems to be almost purely 
an inductive discipline. 

Hypotheses can be only tentative and temporary; but Prof. Weid- 
ner says: ‘‘ The representation of the several doctrinal systems will 
have to start from the central point around which the doctrinal view 
of each individual writer moves.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ The synthesis 
has no value unless the analysis has been true.”’ 

The facts of Biblical Theology are all given in a series of writings. 
The systematization and synthesis of those facts, after they have 
been genetically considered, is, it seems to us, the principal, if not 
the only, work of the student of Biblical Theology. Our knowledge 
of the central doctrines of the individual writers of the New Testa- 
ment comes from the instructive study of the writings. It is this 
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very habit working on the basis of a presupposed central doctrine 
that has been the source of all the vicious theology of the past. 

A good illustration of the vitiating effect of the a priori method is 
seen in the high-handed way in which Prof. Weidner disposes 
[p. 51 N. I.] of all the interpretations of the phrase ‘‘Son of Gop’’ 
other than his own. An “‘it is better’’ is not a scientific way of 
deciding the nature of the Trinity Granted that the passages 
quoted favor his view ; the opinion of Weiss and Pfleiderer are 
worthy of more serious treatment. 

The chapter on the anthropology of Curist strikes us as being 
one of the best chapters in the book, the brief discussion of soul and 
spirit, being particularly clear and helpful; but in view of that 
chapter, what is meant by the remark, [p. 94.] ‘‘the soul united to 
the spirit,” etc.? The avthor has told us that the ‘‘spirit is the in- 
ward being of the soul, and the soul is the external nature of the 
spirit’’ [p. 79.], which is in accord with Pres. Porter’s position that 
the soul is the embodied spirit. 

These two remarks puzzle us. The scholarly and fearless ex- 
egesis of the Epistles of S. Peter is especially to be commended, 

The facts are presented in a fair way and discussed reverently and 
modestly, but with the calm conviction which must always come to 
the honest exegete who has no theological axe to grind, and so does 
not find it necessary to exegete certain facts out of the Bible. 
Indeed the whole book, although the author is committed to a con- 
servative view of inspiration and of other doctrines, is characterized 
by scholarly fairness and intellectual honesty. 

Prof. Weidner does not seem to us sufficiently to follow the chro- 
nological development of the New Testament doctrines. He has 
neglected entirely the comparative study of the synoptic Gospels. 
He simply mentions the Aramac Matthew, making no attempt to 
discover the doctrines of that document, or those of the sources of 
the Gospel according to S. Luke. 

Some of the proof texts fail to prove or they are misquoted ; but 
aside from these faults the book is generally reliable and has much 
valuable material in a concise form. 
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** Raises him considerably above the rank of the mere archzologist, . . . . Deserves comparison, in devotion of 


aim at all events, with the immortal History of Selborne, than which in scope it is even more ambitious.” — 7imes. 

‘*We have rarely come across a more delightful and instructive volume of local parochial history. Whether we 
regard it from its antiquarian, geological, historical, or descriptive point of view, we can accord it nothing but praise. It 
has not a dull page in it. The manners and customs of the people and their traditions when the author first took possession 
of his parish are delightful reading. . . . It is a model of what a local country history should be."’"—Fie/d. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By Henry Jones, M.A. 12mo, $2.25. 


“The style is philosophical and in good form, and the wy merits of the work are fully equal to its clearness and 


strength as a philosophical exposition. It is the best of all the books that have yet been published upon Browning.” 
—Boston Heraid 


“To all who appreciate Browning, and to all in whom there exists a desire to know him better, this exhaustive study 
is heartily to be recommended, It is a magnificent spur to thought and study."”—Christian Advocate. 


DE QUINCEY.—New and Enlarged Edition of the Collected Works. 
dited by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 14 vols., 12mo, each $1.25, or the set in box $17.50. 


** We now possess by far the largest mass of DeQuincey’s writings anywhere to be found, It has been arranged 
with care and intelligence, with an index to the whole of it. Prof. Masson has put order into what was close to chaos 
before, and he has increased the bulk of matter which this generation can know as DeQuincey’s, The services to literature 
are to our mind very considerable services.”—NV, Y. Times. 


FORBES.—Battles, Bivouacs and Barracks. By ARCHIBALD Forses, author 
of ‘Souvenirs of Some Continents.” I2mo, Shortly. 


FREEMAN.—The History of Sicily. From the Earliest Times. By Epwarp 
A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Norman Conquest of England,” 
etc., etc. With Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


GOLDSMITH.—A Citizen of the World. By Oiver GoLtpsmiru. Being 


new volumes of the Temple Library. 2 vols., r6mo. Shortly. 


GREEN.—The English Farm Life in the Middle Ages. By Mrs. J. R. 


GREEN. 2 vols., 8vo. Shortly. 


Guide Book to Books (A). Edited by E. B. Sarcant and BERNARD WHISHAW. 
8vo, $1.50. 


HEADLAM.—Election by Lot at Athens. By James Wyciirre HEADLAM. 


I2mo, 75 cents. 


JONES.—Saints and Sinners. A new and original drama of Modern English 
Middle-class Life, in Five Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, author of ‘‘ The Middleman,” 


** Judah,” etc. 12mo, gilt top, 75c. 


LANDOR.—Imaginary Conversations. By WaLTER Savace LANpor. With 
Introduction and Notes by C. G. Crump. In six volumes published monthly. Each volume 
containing an Etching. Vols. I. and II. $1.25 each. Mow ready. 


** An admirable introduction prefaces the volume, giving a biography and a keen and judicious critical estimation of 
Landor and his writings, especially in connection with these conversations. When completed it will form the handsomest 


and most desirable library form in which to possess this scholarly and fascinating work.” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


LEE.—-Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXVII. Edited by Sipney 
Ler 8vo, $3.75. 
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MAURICE.—War. Reproduced with Amendments, from the Last Edition of 
the ‘‘ Encyclopi:dia Britannica,” to which is added an Essay on Military Literature and a List 
of Books, with Brief Comments. By Colonel F. Maurice, R.A., Professor of Military Art and 
History, the Royal Staff College. 8vo, $1.75. 

LORD WOLSELEY in the “Fortnightly Review” says:—‘ Of Me remarkable excellence, If the author 

had written nothing else, this article would, I think, stamp him as the ablest English writer on military subjects. . . . . 

Conversant with the military history of all times, he brings to bear upon the article on war an intimate knowledge of all 

the great wars of this century. . . . 1 know of no English officer who sesses such a stored up accumulation of 

strategical facts and tactical information. He is well able to group instructively the arguments he bases on that knowledge, 
and to state them in clear, nervous English, which is very pleasant reading.” 


MORLEY.—Studies in Literature. By Joun Morey. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
The above is uniform with the collected edition of Mr. Morley’s writings. 

** Mr. Morley is a delightful essayist, and his gifts in this relation are shown in the fullest affluence in this thoroughly 
interesting volume. Asa literary artist he is in the foremost rank, and his writings are as attractive for their style as for 
their matter and felicitous manner in which it is illustrated by original thought and profound scholarship.” 

—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
MOULTON.—The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary Evo- 
lution. By R. G. MOULTON. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


**Mr. Moulton takes his task seriously, and, we must add, executes it skilfully. He not only gives outline plots of 
the most celebrated Greek Tragedies and Comedies, and those of their Roman imitators but he also emphasizes the 
distinction between the work of ancient and modern playrights by ‘ arranging’ Macbeth, the masterpiece of modern 
tragedy as it would have been written by a Greek of the classical iod. The adaptation, though of course only sketched 
out, is nevertheless very cleverly done, and sets the classical and the modern dramatic methods in clearer contrast than all 
aw. Schlegel's learned lectures thereon.” —Saturday Review. 


PALGRAVE.—A Vision of Life. By W. Girrorp Patcrave. 12mo. Shortly. 
PATER.—Works by Walter H. Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Marius the Epicurean, His Sensations and Ideas. 12mo, $2.25. 


“ The fact is that ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ is a book to read and reread. . . . Enough has been said to show 
those who are likely to appreciate the book what unusual! matter for appreciation they have within reach,” 
—FPail Mail Gasette. 


Appreciations. With an Essay on Style. New Edition. Globe 8vo, $1.75. 


“ Will charm by the beauty of its literary workmanship, as well as by the depth and fineness of its criticism.” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gasett+. 


Imaginary Portraits. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

“*The subtle appreciation and the infinite number of small touches in the rendering of what he sees, which lie at the 
heart of Mr. Pater’s literary individuality, and give to his style its extraordinary distinction, lift the work out of the range 
of the common and set it apart as unique with his other work, to the refined thoughtfulness of which we have hitherto 
endeavored to do some justice.” —Nation. 

The Renaissance. Studies in Art and Poetry. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 
8vo, $2.00. 

*,* The set of four volumes in box, cloth, $6.00. Bound in half calf, $12.50; half morocco, 
$14.00. 


PENNELL.—The Stream of Pleasure. A Narrative of a Journey on the 
Thames from Oxford to London. By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. Together 
with a practical chapter by J. C. Lecce. With numerous illustrations. Small gto, $2.25. 


“This book comprises a brilliant story of the lazy dreamy month which these two passed upon a trip which might 
have been comp d in a st boat in a few hours. ere and there is a flash of humor; upon every page are dainty 
descriptions of scenes and views and happenings, which lead the reader on and on in a most agreeable manner. Inter- 
spersed are reproductions of the sketches and water-color drawings made by the way by Mr. Pennell.""—Soston Advertiser. 


SMITH.—A Trip to England. By Gotpwin Smits, D.C.L., author of 
“* Canada and the Canadian Question.” Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


SYDNEY.—England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 
Chapters in the Social History of the Times. By WILLIAM CoNNER SYDNEY, F.R.S. 2 vols., 
r2mo. Shortly. 


WESTERMARCK.—The History of Human Marriage. By Epwarp 
WESTERMARCK, Ph. D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors, With a preface 
By Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 8vo, $4.00. 


A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in the course of which the author has been led to adopt conclusions some- 
what different from those put forward by Tyler, MacLennan, and other previous writers on this important subject, 


WINTER.—Shakespeare’s England. By Wittiam Winter. 18mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 


Gray Days and Gold. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

** For the quiet and contemplative traveler who is prepared to surrender himself to the restful spell of the old home, 
and who carries with him a genuine feeling for all that is great in its history, inspiring ia its associations and beautiful in 
the pictures it ts of the work of nature and of man, Mr. Winter is the most delightful amd most suggestive of 
guides.” — The New York World. 

















MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


BOLDREWOOD.—A Colonial Reformer. By Rotr Bo_prEewoop, author 
of ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,” ‘‘ The Miner’s Right,” etc. s2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*** Rolf Boldrewood’ has written much and well on the Australian colonies, but chiefly in the form of novels, and 
good novels they are too. The Australian scenes, rural and urban, are vividly described by Mr. Boldrewood, and there 
are among the characters examples of the various adventurers and rogues that infest new countries, which recall our early 


California days. Whoever wants to know how they live in Australia will have the want supplied.” 
-—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


BOLDREWOOD.—Nevermore. By Rotr BoLprREwoop. 12mo, cloth. Shortly. 


SS wOCn.—h Sydney Side Saxon. By Rotr BoLpREWoOoD. 12mo. 
Shortly. 
CRAWFORD.—Khaled, a Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion Crawrorp, 


author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘ Saracinesca,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“The story . . . with its skilful setting of Oriental phrase and imagery, is told throughout with consummate skill, 


keen intellectual analysis, a remarkable grasp of language, great graphic power, and an abounding wealth of illustration.” 
—FPortland Argus 

‘* The gorgeousness and imagery of the Mohammedan religion is splendidly utilized, and those romantic elements 

that are so essential to an Arabian tale have rarely been so enchantingly, so delightfully, worked up for the entertainment 


of lovers of romance.”—Boston Home Fournal. 
** The story is a masterpiece of fiction which will certainly be received with great favor.”— San Francisco News Letter 


CRAWFORD.—A Cigarette-maker’s Romance. By F. Marion CRAWFORD, 


author of ‘‘ Greifenstein,” ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario,” etc. 12mo, $1 25. 
5 


“It is a touching romance, filled with scenes of great dramatic power.”—BSoston Commercial Bulletin. 

“It is full of life and movement, and is one of the best of Mr. Crawford's books,” —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

** The interest is unflagging throughout, Never has Mr. Crawford done more brilliant realistic work than here. But 
his realism is only the case and cover for those intense feelings which, placed under no matter what humble conditions, 
produce the most dramatic and the most tragic situations. . . . This ts a secret of genius, to take the most coarse and 
common material, the meanest surroundings, the most sordid material prospects, and out of the vehement passions which 
sometimes dominate all human beings to build up with these poor elements, scenes and passages, the dramatic and emotional 
power of which at once enforce attention and awaken the profoundest interest.”—New York Tribune. 


CRAWFORD.—The Witch of Prague. A Fantastic Tale. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD, With numerous Illustrations by W. J. HENNEsSy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


KIPLING.—Life’s Handicap. Being Stories of Mine Own People. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING, author of ‘* Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘ The Light that Failed,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

e%« The greater part of these stories are now published for the first time. 

KIPLING.—Pilain Tales from the Hills. By Rupyarp KipLinG. 12mo, 

$1.50. 


“ Every one knows that it is not easy to write good short stories. Mr. Kipling has changed all that. Here are forty 
of them averaging less than eight pages a piece ; there is not a dull one in the lot. Some are tragedy, some broad comedy, 
some tolerably sharp satire. ‘he time has passed to ignore or undervalue Mr. Kipling. He has won his spurs and taken 
his prominent place in the arena. This, as the legitimate edition, should be preferred to the pirated ones by such as care 
tor esty in letters.” — Churchman. 


TIM.—A Story of School Life. By a New Writer. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Shortly. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHURCH.—Stories from the Bible. By the Rev. ALrrep J. CuuRcH, author 
of ‘* Stories from Homer.” With Illustrations after JuLtus SCHNORR. 12mo, $1.50. 


** Of all the books of this kind, this is the best we have seen.” —Zraminer,. 
** The book will be of infinite value to the student or teacher of the Scriptures, and the stories are well arranged for 
interesting reading for children.”— Boston Tr ‘ 


CHURCH.—Stories from the Bible. Illustrated. Second Series. Shortly. 


CHURCH.—The Greek Gulliver. Stories from Lucian. With Illustrations 
by C. O. Murray. New edition. 16mo, paper, 40 cents. 
** A curious example of ancient humor.” —Chicago Standard. 
MOLESWORTH.—The Children of the Castle. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 
author of ‘‘ Carrots,” ‘‘ Herr Baby,” etc. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANF. 16mo, $1.00. 


“Tt is a fascinating little book, with a charming plot, a sweet, pnre atntosphere, and teaches a wholesome moral in 4 

winning manner.”—Aeston Saturday Evening Gasette. ~ 

~ It is among the best of Mrs. ‘Molesworth’s books,.and should find a place in every home where there are children.” 

, —Christian-at- Wort. 

MOLESWORTH.—Nurse Heatherdale’s where. By Mrs. Moeswortx. 
With Ilustiations by WanTeR- Crane. r6tho, §t.25. t 
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POETRY. 


ARNOLD.—Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. With Portrait. New 
and Complete Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. Also bound in half calf, $3.50; half morocco, 
$4.00 ; full polished morocco, $6.00. 

This edition is uniform with the one-volume complete edition of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 


AUSTIN.—Lyrical Poems. By Atrrep Austin. A New Collected Edition. 


12mo, $1.75. 
AUSTIN.—Narrative Poems. By ALrrep AusTIN. 12m0, $1.75. 


BROWNING.—Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Robert Browning. Small foolscap 8vo, bound in half cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
gocents. Also bound in half calf, $1.50 ; half morocco, $1.50. 


“ We have in this little book the flowers and fruit of the genius of Robert Browning. Running our eyes up and 
down the contents, we miss no poem which we would advise one who might be ignorant of Browning to read asa 
representative of his poetical talents in several directions ; everything is here that should be here.”—Mazl and Express. 


CRANE.—Renascence. A Book of Verse. By WALTER CRANE. 4to, $3.00; 
Large paper Edition, $7.50; Bound in vellum, $15.00. 
“ Echoes of Omar, of Rosetti, and of William Morris are strongly marked vibrating through the whole ; yet, despite 
this fact, the poems give real pleasure, the ideas they express are stately and noble.”—Art Amateur. 


It isan exquisite creation, a finished result of the evolution of modern bookmaking art from the medieval.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 


GOLDEN TREASURY (THE) Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English Language. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 12mo, $2.50. 

*,* Also a limited Edition on large paper. Small 4to, $7.00 net. 


“ After giving us a pocket edition of Tennyson, Messrs. Macmillan have conferred an equal boon by a large-type 
edition of The Golden Treasury.” —Academy. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New and Cheaper Edition. 
Uniformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette titles by J. E. Muttats, Sir Nort Paton, T. 
Woo.ner, W. HoLMAN Hunt, etc. Engraved on steel. 

*,* The majority of the volumes in this well-known series are now ready. Price, $1.00 each. 


HAYES.—The March of Man, and other Poems. By Atrrep Hayes, 
author of ‘‘ The Last Crusade,” ‘‘ David Westren,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ As poetry, and as a piece of literary craftsmanship, ‘‘The March of Man” is magnificent work. . . . The 
volume ought great! to enhance Mr. Hayes’s reputation. It is of exquisite finish, and it has breadth, robustness, 
restrained energy and passion.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Cambridge Shakespeare. A New and Revised 
Edition. Edited by W. ALpIs WriGHT, M.A., LL.D. Iw nine 8vo volumes. To be published 
quarterly. Now ready, Vol. III., $3.00. 

Conrents Vol. I1I.—The Taming of the Shrew; All’s Well that Ends Well ; Twelfth 
Night; The Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV. to be published in October. 


SHELLEY.—Poetical Works. Edited by Professor DowpEn. 1 vol., with 
Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75 ; bound in half calf, $3.50; half morocco, $4.00 ; and in 
full polished morocco, $6.00. 


“‘ The publishers are conferring a great blessing upon literature in furnishing such an edition of Shelley as this. It 
satisfies one in every respect. It is cheap, it is attractive, it pleases the lover of books, it is scholarly, it gives all of Shelley 
that we have an ht to possess, and it is a triumph ‘for the higher interests of literature that such an edition of Shelley 
can be placed within ¢ = reach of every one.’’— Boston Herald. 


TENNYSON.—Poetical Works of Lord Tennyson. Pocket Edition. A 
New Edition in one volume. 16mo, In morocco binding, gilt edges, $2.25. 


** Well printed, and bound daintily in leather, it holds—this one handy volume—all of Tennyson's lifelong and 
spleadid work, excepting only his dramas. It is an almost incredible instance of infinite riches in a little room.” 


—Boston Herald. 
“Combines el e and conveni in a high degree.”—Literary World. 








WINTER.—Wanderers : being a Collection of the Poems of Wittam WinTER, 
author of ‘Gray Days and Gold,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,” etc. 18mo, cloth, gilt top 
75 cents. 


“Pree pomp ep vent—cleer cubansroemaits ucid as a mountain brook. Pt any be Gerttedae Mt, Sores, 
eerlanes canctaane winch cestaves tbcian thinking, extraordinarily successful, and @y "ar more 
mouthing which receives *he seal of over-ha:ty xpprobation.” 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


BAKER.—Wiild Beasts and their Ways. Reminiscences in Asia, Africa and 
America. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S., etc., author of ‘‘ Albert Nyanza,” ete. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth extra, gilt, $3.50. 


** A book which is destined not only to serve as a chart and compass for every hunter of big game, but which is like 
wise a valuable study of natural history, placed before the public in a practical and interesting form.”—New York Tribunc 


BALCH.—Glimpses of Old English Homes. By Exizasetu Batcu, author o} 
** An Author’s Love.” With numerous Illustrations. 4to, $3.50. 


** There are some fifty illustrations, including views, portraits and copies after famous pictures, the whole forming 2 
handsome and beautifully printed volume, which by reason of its chattiness and the mass of out-of-the-way information ; 
conveys is thoroughly and delightfully readable.” — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


CHESTERFIELD.—Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chester- 
field, to his Godson and Successor. Now first edited from the Originals, with a Memoir of Lord 
Chesterfield, by the EARL OF CARNARVON. With Portraits and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, $4.50. 

** The letters, which have been carefully preserved in the family, have never before been published. They are now 
given to the public by the Earl of Carnarvon, who prefaces them with a brief memoir of the writer.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript 

GASKELL.—Cranford. By Mrs. Gasket, with 100 Illustrations by Hucu 
TuHomson. Uniform with ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.” Shortly. 


GOLDSMITH.—The Vicar of Wakefield. By Otiver GotpsmirH. With 
182 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and a Preface by AusTIN Dosson. Uniform with the 
Randolph Caldecott Edition of Washington Irving's ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” and “OK 
Christmas.” 12mo, cloth extra, $2.00. 

** Mr. Thomson hits the exact line of humor which lies in Goldsmith’s creations. His work is refined, much of it 
graceful and dignified, but the humor of the situation never escapes him. The work is English line work, very beautiful, 
delicate and effective, with a very perceptible touch of old-time quality, life and costume init, The volume itself is such 
as lovers of good books delight to hold in their hands.” —/ndependent. : 

** A more bewitching bit of book work has not reached us for many a day."—New York Tribune. 


KIPLING.—Man and Beast in India. By J. L. Kiptinc. With numerous II- 
lustrations by the author. 8vo. Shortly. 


LEFROY.—The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By W.C. Lerroy. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. BRuNET DEBAINEs and H. ToussaInT. 12mo, cloth extra, $2.00. 
‘*No lover of the beautiful, the romantic and picturesque, who wants to know the meaning of the past should fail t 
read this book.""—-Boston Beacon. 
** Mr. Lefroy is a very entertaining author, and has put together the story of these old foundations so cleverly that 
the book reads like a romance.” — Boston Herald. 


LOFTIE.—Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, author of “ Windsor 
Castle,” etc. With Illustrations 12mo, cloth. $2.25. 
** Every American who has been in London loves Westminster Abbey, and all of those who can procure this beauti 
fully illustrated history of it will prize it as one of their dearest treasures. Mr. Loftie writes of it with the devotion of a 
lover and the fidelity ofan antiquarian student.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
** A picturesque and entertaining account of Westminster Abbey . . which all visitors, and al! persons who 
wish they were visitors to Westminster Abbey may unite in enjoying.” — Nation. 


OLIPHANT.—Royal Edinburgh: Her Saints, Kings and Scholars. B) 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ Makers of Florence,” ‘‘ Makers of Venice,” etc. With Illustration: 
by Grorce Reip, R.S.A. American Edition, 12mo, $3.00. English Edition, medium 8vo, 
$3.00. Edition de Luxe, Super Royal 8vo, with proofs of the Illustrations, $18.00. 


** Mrs, Oliphant excels in the living graphic power of narrative, which is as remarkable as her extraordinary industry 
and versatility. No professional word-painter could make more of the picturesque qualities of Edinburgh, nor is her boo! 
too strong an utterance of national partiality.”—-Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


OLIPHANT.—The Holy Land. By Mrs. OtipHANT. With 50 Illustrations. 
(Uniform with the ‘‘ Makers of Florence.”) Shortly. 


OLIPHANT.—The Makers of Florence. dition de Luxe. With 200 addi- 
tional Plates reproduced from Line Engravings after Pictures by Florentine Artists. Medium 
8vo. Shortly. 


STUART (Relics of the Royal House of). Illustrated by a series of 40 Plates 
in Colors, drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by WiLLIAM GBs. With an Introduction by Jor’ 
SKELTON, G.B., UL.D,, and Descriptive Notes by W. St, Joun Hope, Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Limited Edition, Royal 4to, 34 Levant morocco, gilt edges, $50.00 net. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large 12mo, Fully Illustrated, $1.50 each volume. 
. NEW VOLUMES. 


The Story of the Filibusters. By James Jerrrey Rocnr. ‘To which is added 
*« The Life of Colonel David Crockett.”" With Illustrations. 

“Mr. Roche has faithfully compared and sifted the statements of those who took part in the various expeditions, and 
he has also made effectual use of periodicals and official documents, The result is what may safely be regarded as the first 
complete and authentic account of the deeds of the modern Vikings, who continue to be wonderfully romantic figures even 
after the gaudy trappings of myth, prejudice and fiction have been stripped away.”—Boston Beacon. 
The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portu- 

guese. Done into English by HENRY CoGAn, with an Introduction by ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


** It is decidedly reading of the most attractive kind, brimful of adventure piquantly related, and of rare interest in 
its recital of the experiences of the author, who ‘ five times suffered shipwreck, was sixteen times sold, and thirteen times 
made a slave.’”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


* Few novels are half so interesting.”"—Christian at Work. 


A Master Mariner. Being. the Life and Adventures of Captain Ropert WiL- 
LIAM Eastwick. Edited by HERBERT Compton. With Illustrations. Short/y. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Adventures of a Younger Son. By Jonn Epwarp Tretawny. With an 
Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 


Madagascar ; or, Robert Drury’s Journal During Fifteen Years’ Captivity on 
that Island, anda Further Description of Madagascar by the Abbé ALEXIS Rocnon. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Captain S. PAsFreELD Otiver, F.S.A., author of 
‘* Madagascar.” ’ ll 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, Late 
Lieutenant in His Majesty’s 87th Regiment. Written by Himself. With an Introduction by 
Major H. M. CHICHESTER. 


The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, of Penryn, Mariner, Twenty-three Years 
in aay among the Moors. Written by Himself ; and Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. Ropert Brown. [Illustrated from Cont sus Prints. 


The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. Being an Account of the 
Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds of Certain Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish Main. 
Edited and Illustrated by HowARD PYLE. 


The Log of a Jack Tar; or, the Life of James Choyce, Master Mariner, 
now first published, with O’Brien’s Captivity in France. Edited by Commander V. Lovetr 
CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Introduction and Notes. 
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ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. 


tamo, cloth, limp, 60 cents ; cloth, uncut edges, 75 cents. 
‘* An admirable set of brief biographies. . . The volumes are small, attractive and inexpensive.”—Dia/. 
“ The ‘ Sage Men of Action ’ promises to be a notable series of short biographies. The subjects are well chosen, 
aad the authors 


most as well.”—Efock. 
NEW VOLUMES. 





RODNEY. By D. G. Hannay. | MONTROSE. By Mowsray Morris. 
Shortly. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcn. 
Livingstone. By THomAs HuGues. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir R. Temp.e. 


Gordon. By Col. Sir W. BuTLer. be ry 3 Hastings. By Sir Auraep LyALt, 
| Peterborough. By Wiri11aM STEesprnc. 
Captain ~~ m By WALTER Besant. 
| Havelock. By ArcHipauy Forsers. 
Poet eae By Grorce Hooper. | Clive. By Col. Sir Cartes Wiison. 
ampier. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Drake. JULIAN CorBetrT. 

Monk. By JuLiAN Corpert. Ww the King Maker. By C. W. Oman 
Strafford. By H. D. Trams. | Napier. Colonel Sir Wittise BUTLER. 
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NEW THEOLOCICAL BOOKS. 


ABBOTT.—Philomythus, an Antidote against Credulity, a Discussion of 
Cardinal Newman's Essays on Ecclesiastical Miracles. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 12mo, $1.25. 





“ Dr. Abbott is a skilled and merciless operator, and no reader of any persuasion can fail to be impressed with his 
incisive examination of Newman’s defence of the first apostolic miracles, with his subtle analysis of the ground of legitimate 
belief accepting what is in all probability untrue, and even with the biting phrases he uses to brand certain of the Cardimal’s 
methods of controversy.” — 7imes. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the Nineteenth Century, says :—‘‘ In this acute, readable and generally effective discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s famous essay, Dr. Abbott has produced an important though mentary contribution to the history 
and philosophy of miracles, It is a remarkably vigorous addition to a debate still far from its maturity. What Kingsley 
attempted over too large a field, and with the addition of personal charges which made the task of reply sing: 
attractive to a man who knew himself to be both sincere and a master of words, Dr. Abbott has accomplished in a small 


field with great ability and succees,”” 


BIBLE.—The Epistles to the Thessalonians. With Introduction, Notes 
and Map. By the Rev. GeorGce G. FINDLAY. Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
16mo, 50 cents. 


BIBLE.—The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. New Volumes. 


The Second Book of Kings. With Map, Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. J. Rawson 
LumBy. 18mo, 30 cents. 

The Gospel According to St. John. With Map, Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, M.A. 18mo, 30 cents. 


BIBLE.—Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. Lavine. 
Secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem recensuit, 
JOHANNES WorDsworTH, S.T.P., in operis Societatem adsumto HENRICO JULIANO WHITE, 
A.M. 4to. 

Pt. I. Euangelium secundum Matheum. $3.25. 


Pt. II. Euangelium secundum Marcum. $1.90. 


CHURCH.—The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By the 
Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul’s. 8vo, $3.50. 

This volume is based upon the writer’s personal recollections, and contains a record of the principal phases ef the 
movement, with character-sketches of the principal figures— Newman, Keble, Hurrell Froude, W. G. Ward, etc. 

** A most valuable contribution to the religious history of the time.”—New York Tribune. 

“Dean Church’s volume is full of earnestness, cogent and clear. The ability is rare which can treat a subject of 
such nature in such an interesting way.”— The Sun. . 

* A volume of rare attraction for the student of the human mind and the currents of modern thought.” — 7he Cratic 


DAVIES.—Baptism, Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper. As interpreted 
by their outward signs. Three expository addresses for parochial use. By the Rev. J. 
LLEWELYN Davies, M.A. New and revised Edition, 18mo, 40 cents, 


DAVIES.—Order and Growth. As Involved in the Spiritual Constitution of 
Human Society. By J. LLewetyn Davies, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen, Vicar of Kirby 
Lonsdale, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Gospel and Modern 
Life,” ‘‘ Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian Theology,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 

** Bearing the impress of an earnest and original mind that frequently shakes itself free from the fetters of conventiona! 


thinking . . . able andthoughtful lectures. . . . It is much to be desired that a work written on such broad anki 
honest lines may be widely read and its lessons carefully pondered.”— Scottish Leader. 


HARPER.—The Bible and Modern Discoveries. With Map and Illustra- 
~_. By Henry A. Harper. Fourth Edition. Revised, with Notes, Errata and Appendix. 
8vo, $2.50. 

“It furnishes a clear and full account of the important discoveries made by the representatives of the Exploration 

Society in Palestine, and of some of the similar work accomplished under various auspices in Egypt. American scholars 

already understand its value and will wel this edition.” — Congregationalist. 


KIRKPATRICK.—The Divine Library of the Old Testament. Lectures 
delivered at St. Asaph by the Rev. Professor KIRKPATRICK. Shortly. 
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LIGHTFOOT.—Works by the Late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 


The Apostolic Fathers. Abridged Edition. Comprising: The Epistles (Genuine and Spurious) 
of Clement of Rome, the Epistles of S. Ignatius, the Epistle of S. Polycarp, the Martyrdom 
of S. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
the Epistle of Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias. The Reliques of the Elders preserved in 
Irenzeus. Revised Text, with Short Introductions and English Translations. 8vo, $4.00. 





** From the of its « ts, the student may cogeutaee the value of this last work of a great scholar, and its 
helpfulness as an aid to an intelligent examination of the earliest post-Apostolic writers. The texts are constructed on the 
most careful collation of all the existing sources. The introductions are brief, lucid and thoroughly explanatory of the 
historical and critical questions related to the texts. The translations, while close to the original, have no stiffness ef 
movement or idiom, and indeed at mny points seem to have caught something of the cwrtosa felicitas and sober grace of 
that * well of English undefiled,’—the authorised version of the Bible. The introduction to the Didache, and the translation 
of that ‘Church Manual of Early Christianity,’ are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable version of it, and 
the opinion of the first of English biblical critics on the latest discovery in patristic literature," National . 


LIGHTFOOT.—On a Fresh Revision of the English New Testament. 


Reprinted with an additional Anpendix on the last Petiticn of the Lord’s Prayer. 1amo, $2.00. 


LIGH TFOOT.—Sermons on Special Occasions. 12mo, $1.75. 
“* The discourses are characterised by that vigour and freshness of thought and deep spirituality, which any one whe 


knows what sort of a preacher Dr. Light was would naturally expect to find in them. The variety of subjects here 
touched upon by a master-hand lends additional attractiveness to the volume.” —Manchester Examiner. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
MARTINEAU.—Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., 


D.C.L. Third Edition, revised. 12mo (two vols, in one), $2.60. 


RYLE.—Works by the Rev. H. E. Ryle. 


The Early Narratives in Genesis. 12mo. Shortly. 
An Introduction to the History of the Canon of the Old Testament. 12mo. Shortly. 


STUDIA BIBLICA ET ECCLESIASTICA.—Essays Chiefly in Bibli- 


cal and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the University of Oxford University. Vol. 
III. 8vo, $4.00. 


TAIT.—Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By RANDALL THomAS Davipson, D.D., Dean of Windsor, and WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury. In two volumes. $12.00. 
** Though very bulky it will not seem too long to the reader, for it abounds in incidents, studies of character, and 
graphic narration of events of far-reaching importance, that carry him on from page to page with unflagging interest.” 
—I/nterior. 
REICHEL.—Cathedral and University Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES 
Parsons REICHEL, D.D., Bishop of Meath, author of ‘‘Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,” 
‘* Sermons on the Prayer Book,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


WESTCOTT.—Essays on the History of Religious Thought in the 
West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Bishop of Durham, etc. Globe 8vo, $1.75. 


The following are the titles of the Essays: Plato’s Myths—-Aéschylus as a Religious Teacher—Euripides as a 
Religious Teacher—Dionysius the Areopagite—Origen and the Beginning of Christian Philosophy—The Relation of 
Christianity to Art—Browning’s View of Life—Christianity as the Absolute Religion—Benjamin Whichcote, 


WESTCOTT and HORT.—The New Testament in the Original 


Greek. The Text revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and FENTON JoHN ANTHONY 
Hort, D.D. 16mo, full morocco, $1.75. 


WILSON.—Clifton College Sermons. Second Series, 1888-90. By J. M. 


Witson, M.A., Archdeacon or Manchester. 12mo, $1.75. 


‘They are full of fresh, vigorous thought on subjects of the day, and a cheery, optimistic spitit pervades every 
discourse.”— Standard of the Cross and the Church. 


“* The sermons are all short, earnest, direct, and well adapted to attract and retain the attention of the hearers.” 
—New York Observer, 
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DICTIONARIES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL.—The Dictionary of National Biography. Vols. I. to 
XXVII. ApBBApIE-HOVENDEN. Vols. I to XXI., Edited by LEsLIE STEPHEN. Vols. XXII. 
to XXVI., Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN and Sipney Lee. Vol. XXVII,, Edited by Sipngy Ler. 
8vo, cloth, $3.75 each volume ; half morocco, $6.50 each volume. 

.*. Vol. XXVIII., to be published in October. 

“‘In many ways it is the most striking and impressive literary undertaking of the present generation. The more we 
see of it the more wonderful does it become. As an evidence of industry and scholarship, pure and simple, it is an under- 
¢aking amazing in its proportions and thoroughness,”—New York Times. 


CLASSICAL.—A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Mythology, 
Religion, Literature and Art. From the German of Dr. OSKAR SEYFFERT. Revised and 
edited, with Additions, by Henry NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin Literature in the 
University of Oxford, and J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. With more than 450 Illustrations. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, $6.00 net. 


“This is truly a convenient book. The system on which it is arranged is readily understood and the proportionate 
4nterest or value of the various topics is a matter taken into strict account.”—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


“The Dictionary is the work, in the first place, of a philologist and distinguished Latin scholar, and has the added 

advantage of supervision and translation by the hands of professors of the two great English universities. It is a faithful 
re of the wonderful civilization of the i Its minute descriptions and important plates render this sumptuous 
ionary important to students and scholars.”— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


ENGLISH.—The Oxford English Dictionary. A New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles ; founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, sometime President of the Philological Society, with the 
assistance of many scholars and men of science. 

Now Ready—Parts I. to V. $3.25 each. 
Vol. I. (A-B), strongly bound in morocco. $13.00. 
Vol. III. Part I, E to Every. $3.25. 
“Ought to be not only in every gentleman’s library, but in every intelligent household."\—New York Nation. 
“*This Dictionary is the most important contribution ever yet made to the history of our language. No one is safe in 


gas S history of an English word without consulting it. No one can consult it without learning something. . . . 
lo student of language can do without it; every fagi> banen may be proud of it.”—/ndependent. 








ENGLISH.—A Middle-English Dictionary. Containing words used by 
English writers from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. By FRANCIS HENRY STRATMANN. 
A New Edition, rearranged, revised, and enlarged by HENRY BRADLEY. Small 4to, $8.00. 


** We have in this volume a much better book than the original Stratmann—more exact, more complete, en, oy oe 
o Nation. 


ENGLISH.—An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., Ebington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Special American Edition, pp. xxviii-800. In one volume, small 4to, cloth, $2.50; half calf, 
.50. 
—ee are those of laborious and conscientiously accurate research, guided by profound learning and never-failing 
sagacity.”—Prof. Henry ’ 

GERMAN.—An Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
By FRIEDRICH KLUGE, Professor in the University of Jena. Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition by Dr. F. J. Davis. In one large 8vo volume. - $3.00. 


** Kluge’s Dictionary is a fine summing up of all that modern learning has evolved.” —Chicago Tribune. 
** Kluge’s Dicti has at last been translated into English. . . . Nota few are bothered by the many abbrevia- 
tions in the original, and the meanings of the rarer German words, which the translator has accurately rendered, will be 
to a great many.” — Avening Post. 


MUSIC.—A Diction of Music and Musicians. (A. D. 1450-1889) By 
Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L. With Hlus- 
trations and Woodcuts. New Uniform Edition, 5 volumes, 8vo, sold in sets only, $25.00. 
Volumes I. to IV., sold separately, $6 each. Index, $2.50. 


‘The amount of information of the greatest use to musicians and amateurs collected in this carefully-prepared work 
makes it indispensable to every musica! library. In fact it is a little library in itself.” —Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Dictionary of Political Economy. Contain- 
ing Articles on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of 
and Business Terms which may A found in their Works, and Short: Notices of deceased 
American, English and Foreign Economists, and their Chief Contributions. to Economic 
=... Edited by R. HL. Incuis Paccrave, F.R.S. First Part, A—Bede. 8vo, paper 
cover, $1.00. 
*, The Dictionary is published in of 128 s cach, at intervals of about three months ; the 
** parts 
whole will be completed in p AF mciely Sos nied 
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MODERN LANQUACES. 


BEHAGHEL.—The German Language. Translated and Adapted for the 
Use of English Schools by Emit TrecHMAnn, B.A., Ph.D. 16mo. Shortly. 


FRENCH READINGS FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. Fasnacut. With 
Illustrations by Louis WAIN. 40 cents. 


“ This French class-book has been compiled with a view de beginners with entertaining reading material— 

- — both in form and substance as to be well within the Yoo grasp of minds as innocent of grammar. 

¢ in Construction and primitive in meaning afford advaniages for overcoming the difficulties of pronunciation 

witch ‘be vainly sought in common prose. With a view to meet the wishes of teachers anxious to systematise the 

knowledge of sounds acquired by their pop pils in the course of their readings, 1 have summed up the elements of Frecch 
pronunciation in a short Introduction, but I have aot deemed it expedient to have recourse to phonetic trai 

— Extract from face. 


GRAY.—Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun BRADSHAW, 
LL.D. English Classics, 16mo, 40 cents. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—Balladen und Romanzen. Being a 
selection of the best German Ballads and Romances. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. A. BucHHEm™, Ph.D., etc. 18mo, $1.00 


Uniform with Dr, Buchheim’s arn selection of German lyrics published in the same series ol the title 
“ Deutsche Lyrik.” 


MORRIS and KELLNER.—Historical Outlines of English Syntax. 
By the Rev. R. Morris and Dr. L. KELLNER. 16mo. Shortly. 


MAYHEW.—Synopsis of Old English Phonology. Being a systematic 
account of old English Vowels and Consonants and their correspondences in the cognate 
languages. By A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 16mo, $2.25. 


“Seldom if ever has a more valuable book been ushered into the world in a more modest guise. It is a mine of 
information.”—Notes and Queries. 


MOLIERE.—Les Précieuses Ridicules. Comédie en un Acte. Par J. B. P. 
Mo.izreE (1659). With Introduction and Notes by G. EuGENE FASNACHT, late Assistant 
Master in Westminster School. Foreign School Classics. 18mo, 35 cents. 


NICHOL.—Manual of English Composition. By Joun Nicuo1, LL.D. 
Comprising English Composition by JOHN NICHOL, and Questions and Exercises on English 
Composition by JOHN NICHOL and W. S. McCormick. 18mo, 60 cents. 

* A very valuable treatise, It isa better text-book than are many that are in use in our schools.” 
— Fournal of Pedagogy. 

OLIPHANT.—Old and Middle English. By T. L. Kincron Ouipnant, M.A., 
of Balliol College, author of ‘‘ The New English,” etc. New Edition, carefully Revised and 
brought up to date. Globe 8vo, $2.00. 


“Mr. Oliphant has produced a most useful and opportune book. He has traced, in an interesting and popular way 
the changes of letters, inflections, forms and words during the whole course of our language. It is neither too technice hnice! 
nor too long to prevent the general reader understanding and enjoying the book, while he gets sound information from it.’ 

“ee. 


SCOT T.—Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. Minto, 
M.A. With a Map of Scott’s Lake District. Clarendon Press Series. 16mo, 90 cents. 


** The best edition of the poem for educational purposes that has yet appeared,”—Scotsman, 


SHAKESPEARE.—Antony and Cleopatra. With an Introduction and 


Notes by K. DeiGuTon. Znglish Classics. 16mo, 40 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE.—King Lear. With Introduction and Notes by K. 


DEIGHTON. L£nglish Classics. 16mo, 40 cents. 


SIDNEY.—An Apologie for Poetrie. By Sir Pumip Sipyey. From the Text 
of 1595. With Notes, Illustrations and Glossary by EVELYN S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 16mo, 
go cents. 


“There is no elaborate literary criticism or other extraneous matter, and the notes, though of usual fullness, are 
more marked by the illustrations they afford of contemporaneous literature than by philology. The edition is at all 
points admirable.” —Avening Post. 


TENNYSON.—Enoch Arden. With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wess. 


English Classics. 16mo, 40 cents. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


BALLANCE and EDMUNDS.—Ligation in Continuity. By C. A. 


BALLANCE, M.D., and WALTER EpmMuNDs, M.D. With Illustrations and Plates. Royal 8vo. 
Shortly. 


BARTHOLOMEW.—The Library Reference Atlas of the World. By 
Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. With 84 Folio Plates and an Index to 100,000 places. 
Folio, bound in half morocco, gilt edges, $18.00. 

‘“* A special word of praise is due to maps devoted to the North American Continent, and particularly to the admirable 
° + given to the United States,”—Daily News. 





series 


CODRINGTON.—The Melanesians: Studies in their Anthropology 
and Folk Lore. By R. H. Coprineton, D.D. With Illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 


“ Even to missionaries, a work undertaken in this unprejudiced, scientific spirit, should be more profitable than one 
imbued with a direct missionary purpose, and the bias which results from it ; while to students of anthropology, pure and 
simple, it must be invaluable,”— Zhe 7imes. 


ELLIS.—Noctes Manilianz. Sive Dissertationes in Astronomica Manilii 
accedunt coniecturre in Germanici Aratea. By R. ELLIs. 12mo, $1.90. 


EMTAGE.—An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism. By W. T. A. EmTaGe, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.90. 


“The book is chiefly valuable for the care and accuracy with which the fundamental ideas of the subject are defined, 
and the elementary laws stated. It gives the latest developments of the more elementary parts of the mathematical theory 
of electricity, and will prove useful for the student preparing for examination.” — Scotsman. 


FLOWER.—Mammails, Living and Extinct. By Witt1am Henry FLower, 
C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., Director of the Natural History Departments, British Museum, and 
RICHARD L¥DECKER, B.A. 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 357 figures, $6.00. 


FOWLER.—The Elements of Deductive Logic, and the Elements of 


Inductive Logic. By THomas FowLer, D.D. The two volumes in one, corrected and 
revised. 16mo, $1.75. 


FOSTER.—A Text-Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A. With Illus- 
trations ; largely revised. 
Part III. The Central Nervous System. 8vo, $1.90. 
Part IV. The Central Nervous System (concluded). The Tissues and Mechanisms of 
Reproduction. 8vo, $1.90. 


GUILLEMIN.—Electricity and Magnetism. A Popular Treatise. By 
AMEDE£E GUILLEMIN. Translated and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Professor 
SYLVANuS P. THompsoN, author of ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in Electricity,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. Shortly. 

Uniform with the English Editions of M. Guillemin’s ‘‘ The Forces of Nature” and ‘‘ The 
Application of Physical Forces.” 


HERTWIG.—Text-Book of the Developmental History of the Ver- 
tebrates. By Dr. Oxar HERTWIG, Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Berlin. Translated and Edited by Dr. E. L. MARK, Harvard University, Mass. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. Jn the Press. 


HOFFDING.—Outlines of Psychology. By Dr. Haratp Hérrp1ne, Professor 


at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by M. J. LownpEs. 12mo, $1.50. 


*,* This book is regarded by competent authorities as one of the best psychological text-books in existence. The 
translator has been permitted to refer in some points of difficulty to Prof. Croom Robertson and Dr. James Ward. 


KORSCHELT and HEIDER. — Text-Book of the Developmental 
History of the Invertebrates. By Drs. KorscHeLT and Herper, of Berlin. Translated 
under the supervision of Dr. E. L. MARK, Harvard University, Mass. Fully illustrated, 8vo, 


In the Press. 
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LANG.—Text-Book of Comparative Anatomy. By Dr. Arno_p Lance, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Zurich ; formerly Ritter Professor of Phylogeny in 
the University of Jena. Issued as the Ninth Edition of Epwarp Oscar Scuuipt’s ‘* Hand- 
book of Comparative Anatomy.” Translated into English by HENRY H. BrRNARD, M.A. 
Cantab., F.Z.S., and MATILDA BERNARD. With Preface by Professor Ernst HACKEL. 
2 vols. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. Shortly. 


MACKENZIE.—An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By Joun S. 
MACKENZIE, M.A., B.A., Assistant Lecturer on Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester, 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 8vo, $2.60. 

** Mr. Mackenzie is exploring in a direction where no one has preceded him on quite the same lines. His book is 
throughout of an experimental character. He rightly says that what naturally concerns the social philosopher most deeply 
is the absence of any adequate recognition of the study of social science, including economics, politics and the theory of. 
education. He touches his subject on every side . . . oneis struck with the force of his comments. He is working on 
right lines, and his book is one that all persons interested in the subject will have to read.”—Soston Herald. 


MARSH.—Chemistry in Space. From Professor J. H. Van ’T. Horr’s “ Dix 
Années dans |’Histoire d’une Théorie.” Translated and Edited by J. E. Marsu, B.A. With 


Diagrams. 12mo, $1.10. 
‘** The translator has done his work carefully, and the invaluable assistance and advice of the author has enabled him 
to make his reading ‘ a considerable extension of the French edition.’ ”—Nature. 
; MEYER.—A History of Chemistry from Earliest Time to the Present 


Day. Being also an Introduction to the Study of the Science. By ERNST VON MEYER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated with the author’s sanction by 


GEORGE McGowan, Ph.D. 8vo, $4.50. 
OSTWALD.—Outlines of General Chemistry. By Witnetm Ostwa pn, 
, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated with the author's sanction, by 


James WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D. 8vo, $3.50. 


“I have abstained as far as possible from the use of mathematical formulz, and have always striven after clearness 
of exposition.""—From the Author's Preface. 


' SCUDDER.—The Fossil Insects of North America, with Notes on some 
European Species. By Dr. SaAMueL H. ScuppeEr, Paleontologist of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, in Charge of the Division of Fossil Insects. With 63 Plates and numerous IIlustrations 
in the Text. 2 vols., 4to, $20.00. 
CONTENTS: Vol. I. The Pretertiary Insects (with 35 Plates). Vol. Il. The Tertiary 
Insects (with 28 Plates). 

These two volumes, of which only one hundred copies are issued, form the most extensive woik on Fossil Insects 
that has ever been published. Over eight hundred and fifty species are described and most of them are figured on the 
lithographic plates. 


SOLMS-LAUBACH.—An Introduction to Palzophytology from the 
Standpoint of the Botanist. By H. Graf zu So-ms-LauBAcu, Professor in the University 








f of Géttingen. The authorized English Translation by Henry E. F. GARNsEy, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Revised by Isaac BAYLEY BALFour, F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany in the University and Keeper of the Royal Botanical Garden, Edinburgh. With 49 
4 Illustrations. 8vo. Shortly. 
r . 
5 THOMSON.—Popular Lectures and Addresses. By Sir WiLL1AM Tuomson, 
LL D., P.R.S., F.R.E.S., etc., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
2 and Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. In three vols., with Illustrations, r2mo. ature 
Ss. 
Vol. I. The Constitution of Matter. Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections. $2.00, 
- Vol. Il. Not yet published. 
Sf Vol.III. Navigational Affairs. $2.00. 
. WALLACE.—Works by Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., F.L.S., author 
of ‘‘ Darwinism,” etc. 
r The Malay Archipelago; The Land of the Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A 
Narrative of Travel. With Studies of Man and Nature. With Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 
" I2mo, $1.75. 
Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection; and Tropical Nature and Other 
Essays. New Edition. In one volume, 12mo, $1.75. 
l Island Life; or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. Including 
: Revision and Attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological Climates. With Illustrations 


. and Maps. New and cheaper Edition. t2mo. Jn the Press. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BOHM-BAWERK.—Capital and Interest. A Critical History of Economical 
Theory. By EvGen V. BouHm-Bawerk, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Innsbruck. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, Lecturer on 
Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 8vo, $4.00. 


** We have read the volume with increasing interest from the first page to the last. Although it consists almost 
wholly of destructive criticism, it is very necessary work. We recall nothing of the kind equal to it. Even though he may 
not have said the last word on theparticular subject of his inquiry, he has said enough to fix his place in the front rank of 
the warld Evening Fost. 








’'s economists.” — 


BOHM-BAWERK.—The Positive Theory of Capital. By Evcen V. 
Bonm-Bawerk, author of ‘‘ Capital and Interest,” etc. Translated by WILLIAM SMART, 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 8vo, $4.00. 


BOUTMY.—The English Constitution. By E. Bourmy, author of “ Studies 
in Constitutional Law.” Translated from the French by Mrs. EapkEN. With Preface by Sir 
FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 12mo, $1.75. 


BOUTMY.—Studies in Constitutional Law. France, England, United 
. By Emt_e Boutmy. Translated from the second French Edition by E. M. Dicey, with 
an Introduction by A. V. Dicky. 12mo, $1.75. 

“A volume which, though scarcely more than a sketch, shows a singular insight in avoiding the errors usually made 
by French writers in discussing the political order in England and the United States. M. Boutmy, indeed, deserves to be 
named with honor as, after Mr. Bryce, one of the most sagacious students of American institutions now ~~ eet 

—Literary : 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL (THE). Edited by F. Y. Epceworrn. Published 
Quarterly. Number II. Volume I. Price, $1.25. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 
Articles by F. W. Taussic, J. E. C.,Munro, Henry Hiccs, Davip F. Scutoss, F. C. 
FARRAR, etc. 
No. III. to be published in October. 


GIBBINS.—The History of Commerce in Europe. By H. pe B. Gissins, 
M.A. With Maps. 16mo, go cents. 

“ Of course the book can give but an out!ine but it does that clearly and well, and its numerous maps and diagrams 

will aid the beginner and remind the veteran of the influence of the Italian Republics, the curious establishments of the 


Hanseatic factories and the growth of commercial colonies from Europe in the savage nations of the world.” 
— Commercial Bulletin. 


KEYNES.—The Scope and Method of Political Economy. By Joun 
NEVILLE KEYNES, M.A. 12mo, $2.25. 

®™ Mr. Keynes is known to the philosophical world as the author of what is in some respects the best treatise on a 
subject which has occupied the acutest intellects for above two thousand years—to wit, formal logic. It may be expected 
that his second logical treatise will enjoy the same popularity as his first; for it deserves the same rare encomium—that, 
ifa reader is under the necessity of confining himself to a single book upon the subject, the single book had best be that of 
Mr. Keynes.” —Nature. 

cof. J. P. Clark, in the Political Science Quarterly, says :—‘‘ Adding its own special contribution to the general 
result of past and present thinking, it presents the science of Economics as it stands to-day in a nearer approach to unity 
than has seemed to be possible.” 

Prof. J. H. Giddings, in the Annals of the American Academy, says :—‘ It does for political economy in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century what Smith did in the last quarter of the eighteenth, and what Mill did after the discussion 
of two generations had apparently fixed the fundamental lines. It gathers and sifts the store of economic knowledge. It 
reconstructs the whole body of doctrine on broader grounds, and in that new spirit at once more liberal and more severely 
scientific, that has characterized every department of thought in these later years.” 


PALGRAVE.—Dictionary of Political Economy. Containing Articles on 
the Main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and 
Business Terms which may be found in their Works, and Short Notices of deceased American, 
English and Foreign Economists, and their Chief Contributions to Economic Literature. 
Edited by R. H. INGLIs PALGRAVE, F.R.S. First Part, A—Bede. 8vo, paper cover, $1.00. 

*.* The Dictionary is published in parts of 128 pages each, at intervals of about three months ; 
the whole work will be completed in about twelve parts. 


SIDGWICK.—Elements of Politics. By Henry Sipcwicx, M.A., LL.D., 


Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, $4.00. 


SMIT H.—Canada and the Canadian Question. By Gotpwin Smiru, D.C.L. 
With a Map. 8vo, $2.00. 

“Will be welcomed by American readers as a comprehensive and compact presentation of a subject about which the 
sources of information are very mch diffused. Within no similar compass can they find the same array of facts, and no 
clearer or more convincing exposition has been made of the community of interest between the various sections of the 
Dominion and the rest of the continent."—New York World. 

















QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 15 


CLASSICAL. 


ARISTOTLE.—On the Constitution of Athens. Translated by E. Poste, 
M.A. 12mo, $1.00. 

As the discovery of this important addition to classical literature excited so much interest when first made known, it 

has been po bed translation prepared for the unlearned, as well as for the learned reader, might be received with 











favor, and enable readers to form an op for ives on the substantive ch and interest of the work. 
ARISTOTLE, and the Art of Poetry. A lecture by A. O. Prickarp. 
16mo, $1 oo. 


“A scholarly little book at once learned and lucid,” — Times. 


BLACKIE.—Greek Primer. Colloquial and Constructive. By J. Sruarr 
BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, 60 cents. 


CICERO.—Select Letters. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. Y- 
TYRRELL, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Classical Series. 16mo. 
Shortly. 


DYER.—Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Recently 
Excavated. Being eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute by Louis Dyer, 
B.A., Oxon, late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. With Maps and Plans. 457 pages, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


‘* Marked throughout by wonderful reason and moderation and openness to the evidence on all sides of matters in 
dispute. With singular grace and felicity of phrase, with abundant learning, and with accuracy due to personal observa- 
tion, Prof. Dyer explains the development of the cults of Demeter, at Eleusis and Cnidus ; of Dionysus, in Thrace, Icaria, 
Athens, and Eleusis:; of AEsculapius, at Epidaurus and Athens; of Aphrodite at Paphos, and of Apollo at Delos. What 

ives the work its most admirable quality is the success of the a’ thor’s effort to put himself at the Greek point of view. 
gods are treated with the reverence that is due to them, and the fact is emphasized that there is much in Christianity 
whica is of Greek rather than Jewish quality."—New York Tribune. 

**The volume is marked by breadth as well as depth of scholarship, and is full of spirit and zeal in treating of the 
subjects in hand.”—New York Times. 


EURIPIDES.—Iphigeneia in Aulis. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 
Notes and Commentary, by E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 8vo, $1.75. 
‘* Shows a thorough acquaintance with the Greek dramatists and an accurate scholarship.” —Scotsman. 
GILES.—A Short Manual of Philology for Classical Students. By 


P. Gites, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Uniform with Dr. Gow’s 
** Companion to School Classics.” rI2mo. ust Ready. 


HARRISON and VERRALL.—Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens. Being a Translation of a Portion of the ‘‘ Attica” of Pausanias. By MARGARET DE 
G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and Archeological Commentary by JANE E. HARRISON. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large 12mo, $4.50. 


HERODOTUS.—Book VI. _ Edited, with an Introduction, Notes and Maps, by 


JOHN STRACHAN, M.A. 16mo, $1.00. 


HOMER.-—-Iliad. Book XXIII. With Introduction and Notes, by G. M, 


Epwarps. Pitt Press Series. 16mo, 50 cents. 


MAHAFFY.—A History of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. P. 
MaAnarry, M.A. 


Vol. I. (In two Parts.) The Poets. 12mo. New Edition. Shorty. 


Vol. II. (In two Parts.) Part I.—From Herodotus to Plato. Part I1.—From Isocrates to 
Aristotle. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25, 


** An excellent scholar, a practical littérateur, a traveler, and a man of very large general culture, Professor Mahaffy 
writes with full knowledge of his subject, and with enthusiasm still untainted by the pedantry that too often clings to the 
collegiate cap and gown. His book, apart from its intrinsic value as a history, is exceedingly interesting.” —Athenawm. 


MARSHALL.—A Short History of Greek Philosophy. By Joun Mar- 


SHALL, M.A., Oxon, LL.D. 12mo, $1.10. 
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MONRO.—A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, $3.50. 


“*The additions to the work are numerous. They bring the treatise abreast of the most recent developments of 
philological inquiry and keep it wortly of its reputation as the best English work of its kind.”—Scotsman, 


MUNK.—The Student’s Manual of Greek Tragedy. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, from the German of Dr. Munk’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur,” 
by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00. 


PINDAR.—The Nemean Odes of Pindar. Edited, with Introduction and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. C/assicad 
Library. 8vo, $3.00. 


It is a striking proof of Mr. me fe energy and versatility that within so short a time after publishing his ‘ History 
of the Later Roman Empire’ he should have issued so elaborate an edition of a portion of one of the most exacting of all 
Greek authors. But the edition bears no sign of haste or superficiality.”— Manchester Guardian. 


PLATO.—The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College. In 5 vols. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected throughout, with Additions, Shortly. 


PLAUTUS.—T. Macci Plauti Rudens. Edited, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by EDWARD A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and Latin in the Mason 
College, Birmingham. 8vo, $2.25. 


PLAUTUS.—Captivi. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. Ruys-SMITH, 
M.A. Shortly. 


SCHLIEMANN.—Excavations at Troy, Tiryns, Mycenz, Orchomenos, 


Ithaca. By Dr. CARL SHUCHHARDT. Authorized Translation by Miss EUGENIE SELLERS. 
Illustrated with two Portraits, Maps, Plans and 290 Woodcuts. 8vo. Shortly. 


SOPHOCLES. The Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commen- 
tary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB. 


Part III. The Antigone. Second Edition. 8vo, $3.50. 
Part IV. Philoctetes. 8vo, $3.50. 


TEUFFEL.—History of Roman Literature. By Wituetm Sicmunp 
TEUFFEL. Revised and enlarged by LuDwic Schwabe. Authorized Translation from the 
Fifth German Edition by GzEorGE C, W. Warr, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 


King’s College, London. 
VolI. The Republican Period. 8vo, $5.00. 


VERGIL.—Bucolics. Edited by T. E. Pace. Elementary Classics. 18mo, 40 cents, 


‘* The notes are excellent, and contain a number of judiciously selected parallel passages from other poets—Greek, 
English and Latin—as well as from Virgil himself."—Dudblin Evening Mail. 


VERGIL.—Bucolics and Georgics. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. L. PapILton, M.A., and A. E. Haticu, M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 12mo, go cents. 


XENOPHON.—Complete Works. Translated, with Introductions and Notes, 
by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Vol. II. Shortly. 
Already published, Vol. I. 12mo, $2 50. 


*,* Macmillan & Co's New Complete Catalogue of Publications will be sent free by mail 
to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. exgZel 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO0.’S LIST. 


WORKS BY HENRY PARRY LIDDON, DD.. D.C L, LL.D. 
Late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 
PASSIONTIDE: Sermons bearing chiefly on the Passion of our Lord. 
I vol., crown 8vo, $2.00. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.00. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 
[Just published. 


ALRESFORD ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. By W. O. Newnuan, 
M.A., late Rector of Alresford. CoNnrents :—Bible Story of Creation—Bible 
Story of Eden—Bible Story of the Deluge—After Death—Miracles : a Conver- 
sation—Eternal Punishment—The Resurrection of the Body. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Preached by FRANcis 
PaGet, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; sometime Vicar of Bromsgrove. 
Together with an Introductory Essay concerning Accidie. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, $2.25. 

LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT 
FATHERS: St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. With Ap- 
pendices. By WILLIAM BriGut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Re- 
gius Professor of Ecclesiastical History; Honorary Canon of Cumbrae. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

THE BOOK OF CHURCH LAW: being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church of Eng- 
land. By Joun Henry Bunt, D.D. Revised by Sir WALTER G. F. Puittt- 
MORE, Bart., D.C.L. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

NEWMAN’S PAROCHIAL SERMONS. CHEAP EDITION. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. By Joun HENRY Newman, 
B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copr- 
LAND, B.D. Cheap Edition. 8 vols., crown 8vo, $1.25 each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons’ of John 
Henry Newman, B.D. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copztanp, B.D. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, According to 
the Teaching of the Primitive Church and of Anglican Divines. By Epwarp 
JONATHAN bBircH, M.A. 18mo, 35 cents. 

THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY; or, laws of Christian Living Re- 
vealed from the Cross. A Course of Lent Lectures. By the Rev. Gzorce 
Bopy, M.A., D.D. Foolscap 8vo, $1.25. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CUDWORTH’S TREATISE con- 
cerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. With Life of Cudworth, and a few 
Critical Notes. By W. R. Scott, First Senior Moderator in Logics and Ethics, 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

THE BATTLE OF BELIEF: A Review of the Present Aspects of 
the Conflict. By Nevison Loraine, Vicar of Grove Park West, London: 
Author of ‘‘ The Sceptics’ Creed,’”’ ‘‘ The Voice of the Prayer Book,”’ etc., etc. 
12mo, $1.75. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. will be happy to send their complete Theological Catalogue to any 
addres* upon request. 

















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 15 East 16th St, New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN;; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 
Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, Author of ‘ The Life 
of Christ.’ 1 vol., crown 8vo. 











DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE in 
1886, being letters descriptive of the tour, written by his sister, Mrs. KING. $1.75 


THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS; or, Thoughts on the 
Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. Henry Scott 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. $2.00 

[Jmmediately. 


A MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By 
P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAusSAYE, Professor of Theology at Amsterdam. 
Translated by Mrs. COLYER FERGUSSON (mée MAX MULLER). Revised by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, $3.50. [ /mmediately. 


THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: An ‘Autobiography.’ By the 
Right Rev. Bishop OxENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal and — 4 
Crown 8vo, $:.75. tly. 


ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846, with occasional com- 
remy in Latin and English Verse. By CHARLES WorpDswortTH, D.C.L., 
hop of St. Andrews and Fellow of Winchester College. 8vo, $5.00. [Shortly. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN: an ‘Essay on Christian Philosophy.’ By 
the Rev. ARTHUR CHANDLER, M.A., Rector of Poplar, E Fellow and late tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $1.75. [ Shortly. 


PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM. Les- 
sons from twenty years’ experience in the field of Christian evidence. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, Evidential Missioner 
of the Church Parochial Mission Society, and Lecturer of the Christian Evidence 
Society. $2.25. [ Shortly. 


HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE;; or, The Secret of the 
Lord. A series of Practical Considerations. By the Rev. W. CLAVELL INGRAM, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral and Vicar ot St. Matthew’s, 


Leicester. Crown 8vo, $2.25. [ Shortly. 
LIDDON'S SERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 
Crown 8vo. [ Preparing. 


LIFE RENEWED: A Manual for Convalescents, Arranged for Daily 
Reading and Meditation fora Month. By M. E. GRANGER, Author of ‘ Peace,’ 
‘Lenten Readings,’ &c. With a Preface by the Right Rev. E. R. WILBER- 
FORCE, D.D., Bishop of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fcap. 8vo, $1.25. [Now ready. 
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READINGS IN (CHURCH HIstTory. 


BY THE 


REV. JAMES S. STONE, D.D. 


12mo. Cloth, extra. Pp. 584. Price, $1.50. 





The author has written so entirely from the sympathetic standpoint that he has 
made a delightful book, — one which will make the Churchman proud, and the non- 
communicant respectful and admiring. — Herald, New York. 

The book deserves a wide circulation among Church people, and especially 
among the religious-minded of the denominations. It cannot fail to soften asperities, 
remove prejudices, and lead humble souls to inquire further about that society which 
possesses what is so dear to the American mind, historic interest. — Church Review. 

This is a delightful and inspiring book. The style is glowing and graceful. 
Pleasing thoughts are pleasantly expressed. The author extracts the sweets, the 
melodies, and the benedictions from the history with unerring skill, and has made a 
book which it expands the heart to read. — /ndependent, New York. 

The author possesses to an unusual degree the sense of historic perspective, — 
that is, he places in the foreground of his pictures the persons and objects which one 
wishes to see, and leaves in obscurity those which are not necessary to produce a 
clear impression. His sketches of the early Church, of the Nicene Council, of 
monasticism and of Puritanism, indicate both accurate knowledge and sound judg- 
ment. Any man who can introduce into the same picture Bishop Andrewes and 
Richard Baxter without throwing one of them into a high light and the other into a 
deep shadow, knows how to wield the brush. Of course, this way of painting will 
not produce the kind of piece which many would have. These wish not for accuracy, 
but for effect; but all the same it is the kind of work which fair-minded folk desire, 
and which will survive. Upon the whole, we cannot but regard this as one of the 
best and most satisfactory pieces of work that has been turned out for some time. — 
The Churchman, New York. 

Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., the Rector of Grace Church, of this city, in his 
Heart of Merrie England surprised the connoisseurs of elegant literature by at 
once taking a high place among the masters of English composition. The magic of 
his style, vigorous and flexible, characteristic and varied, impressive and charming, 
which gave his studies of life and its environments in our old home such wide accep- 
tance, is again richly and delightfully illustrated in his more important work entitled 
Readings in Church History. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The doctrine and the opinions are those of a pious and learned, but, withal, of a 
very conservative Churchman. — Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 
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THE HEART OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 


BY THE 


REV. JAMES S. STONE, C.D. 


42mo. Cloth, extra. Pp. 404. Price, $1.75. 





The record of travel of a student and thinker, which addresses the most cultivated 
‘taste. It is in the remote midland districts that the author loiters and lingers, now 
admiring Nature with a poet’s love, now attracted by the human, now restoring in 
imagination old characters, scenes, customs, and lore, and now adorning his thought 
with recollections from choice books. Thus one may accompany him with the most 
alluring intellectual pleasure. — Literary News, New York. 

Dr. Stone’s Merrie England is a book of unusual beauty and novelty. — 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

In an introductory chapter, without pestering the reader with dates, the author 
gives a series of captivating pictures of ancient, medieval, modern, and present 
England. There, in the region made suggestive to those of us who possess specimens 
of the baked soil of England from the Stourbridge potteries, we walk the streets, hear 
the local and homely talk of the people, see history in the transparent survivals of 
the past, compare Puritan and Churchman, and see the landscape through loving 
eyes. At Oxford we enjoy the splendor of sunset, as it falls on the age-gray towers 
and spires ; we make a pilgrimage to Canterbury, chat with the haymakers at Edge- 
hill, and recall the ghosts of the famous battlefield, as we hear both sides of the story 
from sympathizing historians. No book on England, of the many we have read, so 
impresses us, as this does, with the fact that the author is in living contact with the 
people, and understands them. The back-country farmer we know in Tennyson and 
in Punch, but he is about as real to us as a porcelain image on the mantelpiece. Dr. 
Stone almost makes us talk with him. We hear his dialect, feel for him in the 
sweat of his brow and the break of his back, and know the very weeds that bother 
him. Yet while we hear about the lime-trees and stinging nettles, and low-ceiled vine- 
covered cottages, we enjoy with our guide the splendors of the cathedrals, the music 
of England’s singers, the glory of her art, and the immemorial majesty of her institu- 
tions. Altogether, this is a delightful book. — 7he Critic, New York. 

Dr. Stone writes well, with many poetic touches, a strong feeling for Nature, a 
reverential spirit, and a knowledge of his subject, which appears on every page. — 
Tribune, New York. 

To the author’s foot the soil of England is like moist moss, every step making it 
to stream with memory and tradition. The book is always entertaining, and is 
thoroughly penetrated with the charm of its subject. — Literary Opinion, London. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE, 


AND OF THE GREEK PEOPLE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND COPIES FOR AMERICA. 





By VICTOR DURUY, 


Memssr oF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, Ex-MinisTeR oF Pusiic INsTRUCTION, AUTHOR 
or “ History oF Rome,” ETc. 


Translated and Edited by M. M. Ripley, Translator of Duruy’s ‘‘ History of Rome,’’ 
Guizot’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ etc. With an Introduction by J. P. Mahaffy, 
Dublin University, Author of ‘‘ Social Life in Greece,’’ ‘* Greek Life 
and Thought,’’ ‘‘ Studies and Rambles in Greece,’’ etc. 


It is o—— that M. Duruy is a very learned man; his book is pleasant reading, and very 
attractive for the general public. This pleasant effect is enhanced by excellent maps and illus- 
trations from all the newest and best sources, including, for example, Dr. Schliemann’s 
“ Tiryns,” with which the work is copiously and splendidly adorned. — 7he London Athenaeum. 


- One of the most striking merits of M. Duruy’s work as a historian is the rare indepen- 
dence of mind, or, I may say, the singular freedom of judgment to which these superb volumes 
again bear witness. No man is more master of his own opinions ; and in a subject loaded, so 
to speak, with ready-made ideas, no man selects among them or brings in his own with more 
simplicity, decision, and authority. — Revue des Deux Mondes. 





CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


Ist.— This edition is strictly limited to one thousand copies for America, which will be num- 
bered and registered, and sold to subscribers for complete copies only. 

2d.— It will be printed at the celebrated University Press, Cambridge, on the finest parchment 
linen drawing-paper, made expressly with vellum surface for this work. Each sheet will contain 
the watermark monogram of the publishers. 

Sd.— /t will contain over two thousand illustrations, including numerous finely engraved 
maps and colored plates, especially executed in Paris for this edition. 

4th.— It will be completed in eight imperial octavo sections, or volumes, of about three hun- 
dred pages cach, and will contain a full index. 

5th. — Each section will be bound in smooth vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, with printed 
paper titles on the back. 

6th. — The price will be $10.00 per section, delivered to subscribers, carriage free, and the 
publishers reserve the right to advance the price on unsubscribed copies without notice. 

7th. — Subscriptions received only on the above terms. No other conditions, made verbally or 
otherwise, will be recognized or accepted by the publishers. 





Specimen Volumes for examination will be sent free upon application. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 757 Broadway, New York. 
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Church BWeunion. 


Discussed on the basis of the Lambeth propositions. 
The most notable and important religious discussion that has taken 
place since the Reformation. 














Writers. 
BAPTIST —T. Armitage, D.D., and R. S. MacArthur, D.D., New York. 
CONGREGATIONAL — Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor Christian Union ; H. M. Dexter, D.D., 
Editor Congregationalist, Boston; Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., Andover; and W. M. Taylor, D.D., 
New York. 
LUTHERAN —E. T. Horn, D.D., Charleston, S.C., President United Synod of the South; Prof 
W. E. Mann, D.D., LL.D., Theo. Sem., Philadelphia; Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., Theo. Sem., Gettys- 


burg, Pa. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL — J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor Christian Advosate, New York ; 
Prof. Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Drew Thee. Sem., W. V. Kelley, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN —C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theo. Sem. ; Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 
oa Hall, D.D., LL.D. ; Thos. Hastings, D.D., President Union Theo. Sem., New York; James 
cCosh, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Princeton College; H. J. Van Dyke, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REFORMED DUTCH —Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., and E. B. Coe, D.D., New York. 


Answered by 
The Right Rev. Bishops Coxe, Doane, Perry, and Seymour; and Wm. D. Wilson, D.D., LL.D. ; Jos 
F. Garrison, D.D., Prof. Canon Law, Divinity School, Philadelphia; Prof. J. J. Elmendorf, D.D., 
Racine College; Prof. Thos. F. Gailor, S.T.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University of the South ; 
John Henry Hopkins, D.D.; F. P. Davenport, D.D., Prof. Canon Law, Western Theo. Sem. ; 
and the Rev. Arthur Lowndes. 
With a Monograph on the Holy Eastern Church by the Hon. Francis F. Parker, 
and a review of Littledale’s great work on the Petrine Claims, by Dr. Hopkins. 





[Bishop Perry in the Jowa Churchman.] 

We have just received from the author, the Lord Archbi of Dublin, the paper read by his Grace at the 
Hull Church Congress, on ‘‘ Home Reunion: its Conditions and Prospects.” A glance at its pages is of interest, 
im view of the fact that the only citations made by Lord Plunkett in — of his argument, f in the foot-notes 
of his paper, are from the Cuurcn Revitw, —‘“‘the organ of the American Episcopal <q as his Grace 
happily styles this valuable quarterly. The essays and papere on the question of Church Unity, first brought out 
mm this admirable serial, — the ee AB as ae the most excellent of our American quarterlies, — have been 
issued in a volume of d of four hundred pages, and form an elegant and most valuable octavo, quite ex- 
haustive, so far as its subject 1s concerned, and worthy of a place in every earnest, thinking Christian’s library 
We have here the proceedings of the Lambeth Conference on Church Unity, the essays of a score or more leading 
Presbyterian, C stionsiiet, Baptist, Methodts:, and other divines on this subject, and the rephes and arge- 
ments of severai‘of our bishops and scholars in further elucidation of the question involved 

These papers furnish a complete armory for the contending parties on either side ; and we have — thanks to the 
happy thought and bold venture of Dr. Baum — in a single v all that can be said or even thought on a matter 
of interest to the whole Christian world. A wide and circulation and sale of a work like this is greatly to 
be desired by. all interested in the present problems of the iastical world. 

[From the Boston Herald.} 

This is a great number of the only quarterly in the American Episcopal Church. It is devoted to “* Church 
Reunion,” for the most part, and contains articles by four American — on the “ Historic Episcopate,’’ . . 
and Dr. John Henry Hopkins concludes the discussion with a paper entitied “ Three Points,” in which he makes 
out some things which stand forth in a new light. It is these articles which give this number a special distinction. 
It is perhaps the most :horough discussion of the single pomt cf difference between the Episcopal Church and other 
Protestant bodies that has ever been undertaken in this country. It is not the bringing out of the old points so 
much as the discussion of the whole matter in a fresh t and in connection with living questions. Nearly every 
—— point is here touched upon, and this number of the Review will be referred'to hereafter as of the greatest 
value in the discussions which may grow out of the further pressure of this pomt, in reaching me pry solution ot 
fy meena p noe mag od The rest of the number is devoted to the principal theological and literary. work= 
that have appeared during the last six monthis, and are suited to the demands of this Review. We congratulate 
the Editor upon the exceifence of thie number. There will be a demand for it outside of Ins own C. or 
account of the’importance of the discwssions which it.enters into. [t is printed on good paper and in fine style, and 
its literary merits are of a high order. 








One large Octavo Volume. Cloth, 418 pages. Price, $200. Reprinted from 
the Church Review, 


THE CHURCH REVIEW COMPANY, 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 
(NINTH.) 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
EDINBURGH. IMPORTED FOR THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 





THE BEST REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


Any one who wishes to provide himself and his family with a work suitable for 
general and satisfactory reference, which is at the same time of the highest authority, 
cannot, in my judgment, do better than to purchase this edition, for which, I may add, 
I became a subscriber on its first announcement.— NOAH PORTER, Z£a-President of 
Yale College. 


BEWARE OF ALLEGED * REPRINTS.” 


Tue ENCYCLoPzDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edition, stands unrivalled among all 
existing works of its class, in point of comprehensiveness, of the authority of the 
writers contributing to it, and of the care exercised in even the minor details of its 
making up. 

This commendation applies only to the authorized edition, printed from the 
original plates. The cheaply made “reprints” do not deserve the same confidence. 
They are not only inferior in print and illustration, but more or less mutilated, defec- 
tive, and unreliable for reference, and as unauthorized reprints are unworthy of 
honest support. 

Signed by WILLIAM D. Wuitney, JAMES D. DANA, GEORGE P. FISHER, 
WitutriAM G. SUMNER, and Forty-five other Members of the Faculty of Yale 
University. 





LATEST ISSUE. — Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, including the 
Index. Sold only by Subscription, through authorized agents. 
For further information apply to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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SEG Che Church Beuiew, 


What the Press has said about the Church Fieview. 


Tue Cuurcu Review for April contains twenty responses to the proposition of 
the Lambeth Conference on the basis for possible Christian reunion. .. . It is a 
remarkable collection of thorough papers, worthy of being purchased and read by 
all progressive students of current Christianity. Its perusal confirms us in the 
opinion which we have long held, — that organic union is impossible. — Zhe Chris- 


than Advocate. 


The enterprising Editor of the CourcH Review, the Rev. Henry Mason Baum, 
tells us in the opening words of the April number, ‘We thought it would be not 
only a courteous act, but that it was due to representative men of the chief Protestant 
Communions in this country, to offer them an opportunity to say in the pages of 
the CuyurcH Review how far they were willing to accept the basis for Church Re- 
union proposed by the Lambeth Conference.’ . . . The REVIEW then gives, upon 
about one hundred and forty of its fine large pages, the views of twenty well-known 
clergymen of different denominations. These communications are the simple views 
of the individuals that wrcte them, and none of the writers takes it upon himself to 
speak for any one but himself. The articles vary in size, from that of Prof. Charles 
A. Briggs, which covers thirty pages, to those of a page or a little over. All the 
writers express themselves with the utmost candor and courtesy, and it is exceedingly 
interesting to read what these men of different denominations have to say upon the 
proposed tate of union. Although they do not speak with authority, and as repre- 
sentatives of their respective bodies, there can be little doubt that they correctly voice 
the prevailing sentiments of the Churches or ‘ Christian bodies’ to which they belong. 
If we are correct in this opinion, this symposium in the CHURCH REVIEW shows, 
as clearly as we can, that the Reunion, or Union of Christendom, on the pro- 
posed dasis, is not likely to take place. . . . These extracts show where these Lu- 
therans of the United Synod of the South, of the General Council, and of the General 
Synod, stand. We commend these one hundred pages of the CHuRCH REVIEW as 
very interesting reading, and hope that its enterprising Editor will publish in a sepa- 
rate volume, not only these independent utterances of men of different denominations, 
but also the replies of the ‘representative Bishops and Priests of the English and 
American Churches,’ which are to appear in the October issue. — 7he. Lutheran 


(Philadelphia). 


The CuurcH REviIEw, Quarterly, April, demands more than a passing recogni- 
tion. Mr. Baum has certainly achieved a commanding position, and the REVIEW 
challenges respectful consideration among the numerous publications of its class. 
Quite one half, one hundred and forty-four pages, is given up to a brilliant symposium 
on Christian Reunion, on the basis of the Lambeth Conference. The documenta 
history of the movement very properly appears as a prologamena, followed by contri- 
butions from twenty representative theologians of the various denominations, — Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Reformed, and Lutheran. . . . The 
result, while it demonstrates the literary enterprise of the Editor, must be accepted as 
a humiliating and depressing exhibit of the futility of the project so charitably broached 
by Church authorities. As our best thinkers have long foreseen, such a ‘reunion,’ 
while generally conceded to be desirable, and to be cherished as a possible realization 
of our Blessed Lorp’s own supplications, as yet must be regarded as an ideal lying 
far in the future. There is a great deal of ‘human nature’ developed, and certain 
of the contributors have treated their literary hospitality with singular rudeness. Dr. 
John Hall fills his nearly two pages with queries bristling with badly concealed irony 
and contempt. Glimpses of similar acerbities are encountered elsewhere. In the 
main, however, the replies are creditable to the intelligence and spiritual integrity of 
the writers. Drs. Briggs, Smyth, Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, and Lyman Abbott, will 
be read with more than respectful interest. Of course we encounter the ‘ Baptis- 
tery,’ and the ‘ Parochial’ or ‘ Presbytero-Episcopate,’ with samples of Lutheran and 
Methodistic myopia, all of which was to have been expected. — The Living Church 
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. . « The CHURCH REVIEW represents the High-Church views of the American 
Episcopalians, and is always scholarly, high-minded, and polished, whether it dis- 
cusses marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, the ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,’ or Mr. Howells’ Silas Lapham. — The Beacon (Boston). 


.. + While this Review does not seek its topics for discussion, to any ‘extent, 
outside of the Ser econ fold, it is rapidly gaining an excellent reputation as the 
channel through which some of the strongest men in the Church are speaking ‘their 
~— the religious questions which are an expression of its active life. — Boston 

erald. 


The current number of the CuurcH REvrEw, which occupies in America a posi- 
tion corresponding to Zhe Church Quarterly Review in our own country . . . con- 
tains nine well-written articles, the chief of which are, —one on ‘ Liturgical Colors,’ 
a criticism of Mr. St. John Hope’s paper thereon, and pleading for American national 
colors ; an extremely interesting account of ‘ King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia,’ 
and of the ‘Religious History of Mexico ;’ a somewhat fanciful defence, on Old 
Testament grounds, of the Eastward Position; and a comprehensive though un- 
friendly review of Lux Mundi. The lesser reviews and notices of books are very 
well done, and there are some interesting notes on ‘The Music of the Church,’ 
especially ‘Anthems for the Christian Year.’— Church Bells (London). 


The CHuRCH REVIEW, under the editorship of the Rev. Henry Mason Baum, 
takes a first place among publications of its kind. Its discussions of religious, social. 
and philosophical questions from the point of view of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church, are able, and both sides of questions in controversy at present are allowed a 
hearing. It ought to obtain a liberal patronage from Churchmen and scholars. — The 
Central Christian Advocate (St. Louis). 


We think we hazard little in saying that in make-up and appearance, in the sco 
and character of its articles, in the life and energy that pervades its pages, in its inde- 
pendence and outspokenness, it has no equal, not to say superior, in the long line of its 

redecessors. We are glad if there is a constituency that calls for such a publication ; 
if there is not now, we believe its merits will soon create one. — Zhe Churchman 


(New York). 


The CuurcH Review has struck the keynote of the time in admitting into its pages 
the different schools of thought which are represented in the Episcopal Church by the 
terms High, Low, and Broad. Mr. Baum has succeeded in enlisting the services ot 
men who cannot afford to put their name to anything which falls short of the bes: 
they can do, — men whose words are always entitled to weight, — and in allowing ful! 
and free expression to parties who take om sides on important subjects, has not 
only increased the value of their articles, but widened the circle of his readers. Fifty 
pages of carefuily written book notices complete a very remarkable number of this 
REVIEW. — New York Times. 


This always valuable Revrew is rendered still more desirable by a series of arti 
cles on. . . . We cannot praise too highly this able REview, and wish it could be 
brought within the reach of all our clergy. — Church Guardian (Canada). 


The scholarship and good judgment of the Editor, the reputation throughout the 
Church of the contributors, and the excellent work of the publishers, say more ir 
praise of this Church and Churchly periodical than a column by the reviewer. — Zhe 
Church Kalendar. 


Our Episcopalian friends ought to be proud of their CouRcH REVIEW, and give 
to it a hearty and generous support. The issue for the first quarter of 1889 contains 
nearly three hundred and fifty pages of reading matter, — a goodly volume in itself. 
Some of the ablest men in the Episcopal Church contribute to its pages, their articles 
dealing with many different phases of Church life and doctrine. — 7he /nterior. 
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The CuurcH REvIEw for October is a number of even exceptional excellence and 
charm, its most important paper being a. . . . The Review is one of the ablest of 
the theological and philosophic magazines — Boston Evening Traveller. 





The CuurcH Review for October is an unusually interesting number. This ex- 
cellent periodical should be widely circulated. Every issue presents some topic of 
stirring interest for thoughtful consideration. — Evangelical Churchman (Canada). 


We cannot too highly commend both the form and substance of the CHURCH 
REVIEW as recently remodelled. With the October issue closes the —— year of the 
Rev. Henry Mason Baum’s editorial management, and during that period it has 
passed from stage to stage of improvement till now there is no magazine or review of 
its kind comparable with it for comprehensive ability, for beauty of appearance, and for 
the excellence of its paper and type. . . . Altogether the CHURCH REVIEW is worthy 
of the high praise that it has received in so many quarters. We wish it continued 
success. — Zhe Gazette (Montreal). 


There is no quarterly which sticks to its own line of business with more honest 
determination than the CHurcH Review. . . . It does its work on a high plane. 
The Editor is not afraid of forty pages, and the writers do their work thoroughly and 
write themselves out. The January number contains a series of remarkably solid 
papers, which are both valuable in themselves and as showing the state of opinion 
inside the Episcopal Church. .. . It is the handsomest Review published in this 
country, and we remember nothing to surpass its rich, open type and fine execution 
anywhere. — Zhe /ndependent. 


We feel inclined to give this REVIEW as strong a commendation as possible. It 
is not in any sense a newspaper. It is distinctly a review of such topics in the 
Christian and literary world as will be most likely to interest intelligent Church 
people. We do not hesitate to say that the July number is the peer of any quarterly 
published in our language. — Pacific Churchman. 


Mr. Baum is to be congratulated on this issue of the REVIEW, presenting, as it 
does, the same scholarly and attractive characteristics as formerly. . . . There is much 
other attractive matter in this ample and ably-conducted quarterly we have not space 
to mention. — Episcopal Recorder. 


This fine-looking quarterly is on time, and presents a table of sixteen articles, 
besides book reviews. This number is marked by freedom of discussion, and the 
taste and the Churchmanship that cannot find something with which to be pleased in 
the very table of contents, must be hard to suit. . . . There are other articles by 
distinguished men, worthy of attention and study, but we shall pass these by at this 
time, to speak of. . . . It will thus be seen that the contents are varied and impor- 
tant, worthy also of the attention of every intelligent reader. — Standard of the Cross 
and the Church. 


Three months are a long while to wait for a budget so good as this admirable 
periodical always brings us. . . . We can assure those who have had no experience 
with the Review that its contents consists of the thoughts of some of our best and 
most practical scholars. This able Review leaves American Churchmen nothing to 
want in its sphere. The Editor and publishers have set themselves the task to furnish 
a magazine not to be outdone in the field of periodical literature. We hope they are 
receiving the encouragement they deserve. — Zhe Church Messenger. 


-_- » We wish more of our laymen read the REviEw. It would do them far more 
good than the Sunday newspaper. — Zhe Church News (St. Louis). 


It is useless to say what a splendid feast is here spread, and while we might find 
ourselves disagreeing with some utterances, this is small matter, for there is much to 
agree with. we said before, we congratulate the accomplished Editor in giving 
this Church so able a Review, one more worthy of it than any other that has yet 
appeared. — Southern Churchman. 
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. . . This is one of the most useful and helpful documents that has appeared in a 
long time. The several writers speak their minds and have something to say. These 
are the principal papers in the number, and they have such importance that no one 
can belong to the Episcopal Church and take a real interest in its affairs who neglects 
them.— Boston Herald. 











The CuHurcH Review for October is before us,—a valuable number, and con- 
ducted with much ability. . . . This is a free and independent journal, which handles 
all subjects with much impartiality. — Christian Leader (Cincinnati). 


.«. This Revrew is thoroughly scholarly, of a high character, and well edited. — 
The Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 


Teo ag varied, conservative, and critical. . . . The Book Reviews are 
able and critical. — Zion's Herald (Boston). 


. . . The department of Contemporary Literature is full and excellent.— 7he 
Lowell Daily Courier. 


The CuurcH Review for... is an excellent number of a periodical which 
steadily increases in efficiency. . . , Rev. Henry Mason Baum is editing the CHURCH 
REVIEW with good judgment and discretion. — Zhe American (Philadelphia). 


Mr. Baum deserves the thanks of the Church for his success in bringing out a 
Review so creditable in scholarly ability. The Church needs such a periodical where 
subjects of importance can be treated thoroughly and exhaustively, as they cannot 
possibly be in a weekly newspaper. — The Guardian. 


. . - For Churchmen this is the magazine par excellence, and we feel sure it 
only requires to be known to secure hearty recognition in Canada. — The Gazette 
(Montreal). 


. . . Its typographical dress is probably not surpassed by any similar publication 
in this country. The profound scholarship, clear thinking, marked literary excellence 
of this number is, we hope, a forerunner of what will follow.— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


. . + The department of ee a gperes Reypme contains some timely and valu- 
able discussions, and altogether the number presents to readers as good religious 
thought as there is current. — Pudlic Opinion (Washington). 


“he CHURCH REVIEW aera aye | stands at the head of Church periodical 
4ature, and it is invaluable to the individual and an honor to the Church. aa ee 
a thoughtful, comprehensive, and readable quarterly. — 7ribune-Republican. 


The Church in the United States should feel proud of the appearance of the 
January number of this most valuable REVIEW . . . which quite equals, if in some 
particulars it does not surpass, its English contemporaries, etc.— Zhe Guardian 
(London). 


Last but not least among many commendations is the following : — 
At the General Convention held in Philadelphia, October, 1883, the REVIEW re- 
ceived the commendation of all the American Bishops present (fifty-nine) over their 


signatures, and from which the following extract is taken : — 

It is of pre-eminent importance that the Church shall have a literature to express its best thought, 
and to stimulate its mental activity. It is a matter of apd as well as = —— = to make this 
literature as good as possible, and at least to keep it up to the average s do ge. 

At the Kae’ of A current literature stands the CuurcH Review. During the last few years, and 
under its present editorship, it has won a deservedly high place among all similar publications ng 
country. It is as comprehensive in its tone as the Church itself. All schools of thought that may law- 
fully claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most vital questions of the day have been discussed 
by it with dignity, learning, and commanding ability. The field it occupies, intellectually considered, 
could not be allowed to become vacant without inflicting a stigma on the character and culture of our 
Church. 
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Tue Eacie LEcTErN is one of the most appropriate articles 
for a memorial gift to a Church, as it adds both beauty and 
dignity to the interior. We made the first Eagle Lectern 
manufactured in this country; and we have now in stock a 
greater variety of designs than any other establishment. 


FONTS. — 


The Font is also largely used as a memo- 
rial, and aids in beautifying the Church in- 
terior. 

Easter is particularly appropriate for the 
placing of memorials or gifts to the Church. 








We have an assortment of — 
both Eagle Lecterns and Fonts — 
which can be delivered in time 
for Easter. 

Call or send for photographs. 


JGRIAMB 


t. CARMINE ST PASS THE DOOR. 


NEw Yorn 
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Church #emortals, 


Tbe great danger at the present time is to produce something which is artistic but not churcbly. 





Every memorial entrusted to 
us, no matter how inexpensive, 
is designed Specially, containing 
original features based upon 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF PULPIT. 





a 


DEPARTMENTS : 


Stained Glass. Woodwork. €mbroiderp. Decorations. 
Qetal Work. Qarble Work. Certile Fabrics. Westments. 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY, AND COMPANY, 


Correspondence Solictted. 8 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 














GSA ECC'L ART. RZ 


Royal Bavarian GstABLiSHMENT. 











MAYER & CO. 


MUNICH, LONDON, 


AND 
NEW YORK, 


124 West 23d Street. 


Memorial 
Tiindows, 


Mural 
paintings, 


Statuary 
in 
fMarble, Coad, 
and Cerra Cotta, 


oa 


Executed in our 
Munich Studios 
by Artists of the 
ae Royal Academy. 


HANKEY MEMORIAL WINDOW, 


DESIGNS SUBMITTED. 


Library of Columbia College, New York. 
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SSRES ECC’L ART. Exe 








ESTABLISHED 1858. 


H. H. UPHAM & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


MEMORIAL * 
*« TABLETS, 





Brass, Bronze, and Marble. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





641 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MEMORIAL «+ 
* WINDOWS 


Stained Glass for Dwellings. 
CHARLES BOOTH. 


Church Furnishings, 


in Wood, Metal, and Stone. 
Communion Plate, Basins, etc. 


COLOR DECORATION 


For Churches and Dwellings. 
CHARLES F. HOGEMAN. 
‘% 


OFFICE: 
Churchman Building, 47 Lafayette Place, New York- 





WORKS: 


12 Minton Pl., Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 
116 Gower 8t., London W.O., Eng. 





R. GEISSLER, 


Office and Showrooms, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Studios and Workrooms, 


318, 320, & 322 East 48th St., New York. 





CHURCH FURNITURE « WALL DECORATION 


Of every description. 


In Oil and Fresco. 


STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


FABRICS. FRINGES. EMBROIDERIES, 


STONE, MARBLE, AND METAL WORK. 
. —EE ie — 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

















SSAEF Oncans AND PIANOS. EES 


MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 


eo 











TESTIMONIALS FROM 
Theo. Thomas. John K. Paine. S.B. Mills. Wm. L. Tomlins. Geo. W. Morgan. Sam'l P. Warren. 
Dudley Buck. Eugene Thayer. P.S. Gilmore. Franz Lisst. Saint-Sains. Ch. Gounod. Campanini. 
Christine Nilsson. Marie Rose. Dr. Stainer. Johann Strauss. X Scharwenka. 





HIGHEST HONORS AT EVERY GREAT WORLD’S EXHIBITION, 


PARIS, 1867, TO LONDON, 1886, INCLUSIVE. 





FASHIONABLE MODELS. 

LISZT ORGAN, — The finest and most powerfully toned Reed Organ made. 
The first one made expressly for the late Abbé Liszt. The Organ par excellence 
for the drawing-room, and used largely in churches and chapels. With one 
and two manuals. 


TTHREE-MANUAL and 32-feet PEDAL ORGAN.—The most complete Reed 
Organ Manufactured. Contains 32 stops, composition pedals, etc. Used in 
Westminster Abbey. 


UEEN’S MODEL.—So called from the fact that it was made from furnished 
specifications expressly for, and sold to, Her Majesty, Vicroria, Queen of 
England. 

EOLIAN HARP ORGAN. — This style combines the effect of a stringed orches- 
tra with the organ. It is possible to produce the undulating effect of stringed 
instruments with the one hand, while the other gives the organ tone. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 Styles, suitable for - - - 
- - = Churches, Chapels, Sunday Schools, etc., sent free on application. 


PIANOS ==> 


The improved method of piano construction, invented by Mason & HAMLIN in 
1882, has been fully proved, many excellent experts pronouncing it the greatest 
improvement in pianos of the century. 

Send for full information. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














Organs and Pianos sold for Cash, Easy Payments, and Rented. 
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Ever Imported. 
ever known in 
premiums, and 


Nothing like it 
quality, prices, 
discounts. 


Vil ANIA 10 SHAAOT TIV UNV 





BETTER NEWS TO LA 


The only perfect substitute for 
A CHANOR OF A LIPE-TINE. ORT PREMIUM NO,o7, |= | Mother’s Miik. Invaluable in Chol- 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and | @7Q@ Infantum and Teething. A 


Discounts to cavartees and mone = = = Jos 

t Receive ich are c. m the Select : ° 

ren, pa ie China and Japan, none but the P re-digested food for Dyspeptics, 
H 


Highest Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed abso- 

lutely Pure. Handsome New Premiums of Imported | Consumptives, Convalescents, Per- 
China, Lamps, etc., given —— = —_ of $10.00 f : 

and upwards, or di made if preferred. Good i + 
Teas, 30, 35 & 40 cts. Excellent Family Teas, 50 & 60 ect nutrient in all Wasting Diseases. 


cts. Ve est, 65 to go cts. per lb. Special—We will send * . 
by mail’a Trial Order of 34 lbs. of our very Fine| K€Quires no cooking. Our Book, 


eas on receipt of $2.00, When ordering, be particular - 
and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, | The Care and Feeding of Infants 
Y Hyson, Gunpowder, ag apan, English ? 
Break: or Sun-Sun Chop. o Humbug. Remem- mailed free. 


ber we deal only in Pure Goods. Send at once fora 
Trial Order >the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup 


Auanicay Tas Co."31 A 30 Very Se, New Yorn | DOLDEr-GOodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


N.¥. P.O. Box 287. 









































’ Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, | OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 

» Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
Beef, Julienne, ban and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny. 
RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest ta- 
are then ready to serve. | only the best materials. Son for move than &8 yours. 


Send us 20 cents, te help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam- 
TEST FREE ple cans of these Soups, your choice. 

o J. H. W. HUCKINS & Co., 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 
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What is 





Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor 


other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. 


It is Pleasant. Its guarantec is thirty years’ use by 
Millions of Mothers. Castoria destroys Worms and allays 
feverishness. Castoria prevents vomiting Sour Curd, 
cures Diarrhcea and Wind Colic. Castoria relieves 
teething troubles, cures constipation and flatulency. 
Castoria assimilates the food, regulates the stomach 
and bowels, giving healthy and natural sleep. Cas= 
toria is the Childreu’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 





Castoria. 


“ Castoria is an excellent medicine for chil- 
dren. Mothers have repeatedly told me of its 
good effect upon their children.” 

Dr. G. C. Oseoon, 
Lowell, Mass. 


“* Castoria is the best remedy for children of 
which Iam acquainted. I hope the day is not 
far distant when mothers will consider the real 
interest of their children, and use Castoria in- 
stead of the various quack nostrums which are 
destroying their loved ones, by forcing opium, 
morphine, soothing syrup and other hurtful 
agents down their throats, thereby sending 





Castoria. 
“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that 


I recommend it as superior toany prescription 


known to me.” 
H. A, Arcuer, M. D., 


111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Our physicians in the children's depart- 
ment have spoken highly of their experi 
ence in their outside practice with Castoria. 
and although we only have among ‘our 
medical supplies what is known as regular 
products, yet we are free to confess that the 
merits of Castoria has won us to look with 
favor upon it.” 

Unitep Hosprrab anv Dispensary, 
Boston, Mass 





ALLEN C. Surrn, Pres., 


The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York City. 
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GSA INSURANCE. BZ 


STABILITY, EXPERIENCE, 
PROTECTION, 


AND 


PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 











ALL COMBINED IN THE NEW POLICY OF THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. ORGANIZED, 1850. 





THIS OLD COMPANY 


NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSF'TP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the earlier years 
of life, and at the same time makes a provision for old age, as the Policy- 
bolder can surrender bis Policy at the end of the Survivorship Dividend 
Period and receive its Full Value in Cash--thus combining INVESTMENT 
and PROTECTION. 

ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





HENRY B. STOKES, PRresipenrt. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, Vice-PResipent. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-PREs. J. H. GRIFFIN, Jr., Asst. Secy. 


W. C. FRAZEE, SECRETARY. E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 
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SEES INSURANCE. GeRee 


Suzrrarp Homans, Wa. k. Stevens, Secretary. Cuas. E. Wiitarp, 
President and Actuary. Sup’t of Agencies. 


THE 


PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 























Renewable term insurance a specialty. The cheapest, safest, and 
fairest contracts of life insurance attainable, and’ the most easily sold 
by Agents. 

Limited-payment whole-life and endowments are also issued by 
the Provident Savings, upon which the surrender value is entered on 
the policy for each year, and where the withdrawal of the surrender 
value (investment) does not necessarily terminate the insurance, 


which may be continued on the low-priced renewable term plan. 





FULL INFORMATION GIVEN ON APPLICATION TO 


HOME OFFICE: 





120 Broapway, NEw YORK, 





OR TO ANY OF THE AGENTS. 
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Tie Equitable Life Assurance Hoctety. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SOCIETY'S 


TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES 


Showing at maturity cash surrender values equal to a return of all 
premiums paid, with compound interest of from 3 to 5 per cent per 


annum added. 
The Society issues policies for any amount from 


$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is the 


FREE TONTINE. 


It becomes Incontestable after two years, and thus becomes a 
simple promise to pay in consideration of the premiums paid. It is 
unrestricted as to travel and occupation after one year, and gives a 
choice of six methods of settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 
The Society also issues a 

BOND 
under which a safe and profitable investment is combined with the 


most liberal form of /ife assurance extant. This Bond is payable in 
cash, or may be extended at interest. Apply to, 


CAPT. WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, 
Manager, Metropolitan District, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Because it is the BEST LAMP, we have made over ONE MILLION 
of the one known as 


# THE ROCHESTER.” # © 


SEE TO IT, when yon buy lamps for your Home, Store, Factory, or Church, 
that those you buy are plainly marked The ** Rochester.’’ Every one so 
marked is warranted. We make over one thousand designs. Every style and 
price of Piano and Banquet Lamps, Vase Lamps, Chandeliers, Study and 
Library Lamps, etc. 

WE PRINT A FEW TESTIMONIALS OF THE MANY WE HAVE: 


THE BEST CHURCH LIGHT. 
FLaATLAnKps, L.1., N, ¥., November 3, 1 
Dear Sirs: — Believing that to you belongs the credit for the excellent and very satisfactory illum+ 
nation of our church, I write this line, which you may show to any church cos:imittee purposing to improve 
the same. 


In our church, which is 30x44 and about 20 feet high, we have over the pulpit one of your large 


No. 10, and in the centre a chandelier with four No. 2 “ Rochester” Lamps. 

The light is ample and entirely satisfactory. This is the verdict after two years of thorough trial, not 
only by our own board of trustees and people, but the Reformed Dutch Church of our village recently, 
after a careful investigation of our light, have put into their church (which is much larger than ours) the 
same. To me this proves that your light is universally the best for churches, . 

I am yours truly, GUSTAVE LAASS, Pastor First M. E. Church. 


St. Joun’s Rectory, Havre DE Grace, Mpb., October 29, 1890. 
Gentlemen: — 1 am not accustomed to giving testimonials, but a testimonial to the “ Rochester” 
Lamp is inet y due, for the lamp is a boon to the church and to the public. St. John’s Church, Havre de 
Grace, Md,, 49% 72 feet, seats 300, We use eleven No, 2 Brass “ Rochester” Lamps. The people call 
‘the lighting up at night an i//umination. The smallest type is legible. The light is soft, steady, beauti- 
ful, and-perfect. The machinery for lighting and extinguishing the lamp is a marvel of simplicity ; it is 
not liable to get out of order. For burning.oil | know of no lamp comparable with the “ Rochester.” 
; Very respectfully, Rev. F. HUMPHERY. 


P. S. — Possibly the above may seem very strong, but the usefulness of the lamps warrants the 
highest testimonials. 
THE BEST HOME LIGHT. 
~~ Perxskus; N.Y., August 24, 1885. 
Gentlemen : —1 am delighted with the “‘ Rochester”’ Lamp which I recently bought of you. 1 Sone 
never been so much pleased with any lamp, and I have first and last run through pretty much the whole 
list, home and foreign. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Gentlemen — Your ** Rochester’? Lamp is a heartease. 1 have never seen one that approached it. 
Our home parlor is irradiated as never before. With best wishes, FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


“The ‘ Rochester’ Lamp is mechanically perfect, with a wick movement new to the world, It 
Py vcen no trimming. It is perfectly non-explosive, and produces a light never before equalled by kerosene. 
It is beautiful in structure, elegant in finish, and is constructed on purely scientific principles. There is 
no odor from the oil in burning, which is so strong an objection against all other lamps, The flame 
is clear and strong, and its light the nearest approach to electricity yet attained by any kerosene lamp.” 


“It used to be thought that the perfection of al] lamps for reading purposes was the Student Lamp, 
but that idea was exploded with the introduction of the ‘ Rochester’ Lamp, manufactured by Messrs. 
Edward Miller & Co., ro and 12 College Place. It is by all odds the most perfect and satisfactory lamp 
we have ever seen, and we have seen and tested a great many different kinds.” — New York /ndependent. 


. 


- 


iestye 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
10 and 12 College Place, New York (between Park Place and Barchy 8t.). 


Send postal for particulars, testimonials, and catalogue. 
Ask your dealer for it, but be sure you get the genuine ‘' Rochester.’* 




























"ONLY 


INVALUABLE 
IN CHOLERA INFANTUM 
AND TEETHING. 


A Quickly Assimilated Food for | 


DysrerEprics, CONSUMPTIVES, 
CONVALESCENTS, 


A Perfect Nutrient in all Wasting 
Diseases. 


~ REQUIRES NO COOKING. 
KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES: 


SEND FOR “THE CARE. AND 
OUR BOOK 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
DOLIBER-COOCALE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ( Perfect Substitute} 
ror Mother’s Milk. 


FEEDING OF INFANTS.”’ 





from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, is 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


| are used in its preparation. It has 
| more than three times the strength of 
| Cocos thixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
_or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers ers everywhere. 


|W, BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 











. ARCHER, 
111 So. Oxford St., mola Moe 


“The ‘Castoria * is so universal and 
po peo a phe Been seems a Work 
ent families wo co aot Few arethe 
Tatil ilies who ao not keep Castoria 
tear FOO Marrrn, D.D. 
York City. 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. 








Epwin F. Parver, M.D. 
“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


Tue Cevraur Company, 77 Murray Straxet, New Yore. 


We “BAKER ous 
Breaktast Cocoa 
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